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‘PREFACE. 


In the compilation of the following pages, the writer 
has been much assisted by his friend, Suon Sawsrs, , 
Esq., whose long residence in Ceylon, dnd extensive 
_ intercourse with the indigenous inhabitants, render any 
information communicated by him peculiarly valu- 
able. Mr Sawers went to Ceylon as a “civil servant” 
in 1805; and in 1815, when the Kandyan conquest 
took place, was appointed to the highly responsible 
office of Commissioner of Revenue of the newly ac- 
quired provinces, with a seat at thé Council Board of 
the Resident in Kandy. After the lapse of a few years, 
he succeeded to the appointment of Judicial Commis- 
sioner, which he continued to fill until 1827, when he 
returned ‘to this country. The writer went to Ceylon 
in 1808, as Assistant- Surgeon in the 89th Regiment : he 
belonged to the first division of the army which was 
assembled for the invasion of the kingdom of Kandy in 


vi : PREFACE: 


December 1814; ‘and, from 1816 till 1821, was: the 
senior Medical Officer in the Kandyan provinces, being 
then Staff-Surgeon. With respect to the final conquest 
of the colony, the object of the Author has been chiefly 
%o narrate facts and to record events, not to discuss the 
policy of the measure, or‘the merits of the means em-.- 
ployed to that effect, 


25, Auva Srreet, 
Epiyruran, October 1846. 
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CEYLON. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND, AND AN ACCOUNT OF 
ITS INHABITANTS. 


Situation, Extent, Physical Aspect. The Iszanp or 
Cryton lies between 5°. 54’ and 9° 50’ N. lat., and 79° 
50’ and 82° 10’ E. long. Its greatest length is variously 
stated at from 270 to 280 miles from north to south : 
its greatest breadth, from east to west, is about 140; 
the superficial area being, according to Dr Davy, 20,770 
square miles; but, according to Simon Casie Chitty,* 
it is computed at 24,664 square miles, By measurement, 
the circuit of the island was found to be 763 miles, 4 
furlongs, and 88 yards. . 


* Vide The Ceylon Gazetteer—The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies awarded to Simon Casie Chitty, Esq., the sum of one 
hundred guineas as an acknowledgment of his literary exertions 
in the compilation of the Ceylon Gazetteer. _ 
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2 EXTENT AND 


Tho rising and sotting of Hesun varies little more 
than-nine or ten ininutes throughout the year ;~sunrise 
being a little before six-<irtheutorning, aud sunset a 
few minutés after six in the evening. . Except by change 
of wind, the difference of a few degrees of temperature, 
and the transitions from dry weather to rainy, and vice 
versa, & perennial summer’ prevails: a succession of 
seasons, such as winter and summer, with which the 
year is varied in the temperate zones, is completely 
unknown. a 

The Kingdom of Kandy, which was annexed to the 

“maritime territory in 1815, is situated in the centro of 
the island ; the area of the conquered district is stated 
by Dr Davy to be 12,360 square ngiles; but, according 
to Simon Casie Chitty, the computed area is 14,144 
square miles, and that of the maritime provinces 10,520. 
The newly acquired territory is consequently much more 
extensive than the latter. The territory of the kingdom 
of Kandy comprehended, as has been observed, the 
middle, or mountainous part of the island, together with 
a large ‘portion of the flat country; the circumjacent, 
or maritime belt of territory, varying in width from 8 
to 30 miles, and, at the northern extremity, amounting 
’ to nearly 80 miles, belonged successively to the govern- 
ments of Portugal, Holland, and. England. The upper, 
or hilly country, may be estimated at about one-seventh , 
or one-eighth of the area of the whole island, or 3000. 
square miles :the elevation of the mountainous district 
above the level of the sea varies from 800 to 4000 or 
5000 feet ; the average height being about 2000. There 
are, however, several mountains in the Kandyan country 
from 7000 to 8000 feet high. 


PHYSICAL ASPECT. er) 


HEIGHTS OF #OME OF THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS, &C. IN CEYLON. 


Lay leaning: by Geodesic openations. 


; Feat. 
Pedro Tallagalla, . 5 - «82804 
Kirrigal Potta, *. : . : P 78104 
Tolapellan ., . < . < T7204 
Adam’s Peak,*- . e weet é 74204 
Nammoonnakoollé, ets é 2 67404 
Plain of Nuy Elia, . : < be 62104 
Upper Lake iff Kandy, . : 2 : 1678 L. 


The prevailing rocks are granite and gneiss, quartz, 
+ dolomite, hornblende, and primitive greenstone. Dolo- 
mite is found only in.the interior, and is used for making 
lime. 5 
Climate.—The clifnate of Ceylon is considerably influ- 
enced by both the south-westand thenorth-east monsoons. 
The term, monsoon, is a corruption of the word mooseem, 
which, in the Malay language, signifies & year or sea- 
son. The north-east monsoon prevails in Ceylon from 
November till February, and the south-west from April, 
or the beginning of May, till September. Heavy rains, 
strong wind, and much thunder and lightning, accom- 
pany the setting in of each monsoon. From 80 to 100 
inches of rain fall annually ; and, during the monsoon 
rains, the maritime districts are sometimes extensively 
inundated, and, consequently, part of the lowest levels 
is impassable. At Colombo, on the western coast, the 
mean temperature is about 80° or 81° ;- the mean daily 
variation being about 3°, and the annual range of the 
thermometer from 76° to 87°, The mean annual tem- 
perature at Kandy, which is nearly 1700 feet above 
the level of the sea, is about 734°, and the annual range 
from 66° to 86°. At Trincomalee, the mean temperature 


‘ * Vide Appendix I. 


4 . CLIMATE, RIVERS, ROADS, 


is about 814°; the annual range being from 72° to 95°. 
The mean temperature at Trincomalee is, perhaps, as 
high as any other place in the world where an account 
of the temperature of the atmosphere has been kept. 

Rivers.—~-The principal rivers are the Maha Villa 
Ganga, (supposed to be the Ganges of Ptolemy,) the 
Kalani Ganga, the Kalu Ganga, and the Walawe Ganga, 
all of which rise in the central mountainous mass. The 
Maha Villa Ganga arises, in part, from the base of 

“Adam’s Peak; it then passes northward, and, after 
nearly encircling the town of Kandy, it descends to the 
level country, on the eastern side of the island,.and falls 
into the sea not far from Trincomalee. Tho whole 
course of this river is nearly 200 miles; but, except for 
conveying rafts of timber, it is not. favourable for trade. 
The Kalani Ganga runs a western course for about 35 
miles, when it reaches Ruanwelle, and thence to the 
sea in the neighbourhood of Colombo. It is navigable 
for boats of considerable burden for some distance above 
Ruanwelle. The Kalu Ganga takes a westerly direction, 
and enters the sea at Caltura. It is navigable as far.as 
Ratnapoora: The Walawe Ganga has a south-east diréc- 
tion to the sea, near to Hembantotte. 

Roads.—The roads in the inland and upper sisdutey 
were, during the native ,government, chiefly. narrow 
paths, by which men on foot might pass singly, climbing 
over the rocks, and perietrating through. the thickets in 
the best way they could. Bullocks, the common beast 
of burden, even with a light load, were with great diffi- 
culty able to get over the precipitous parts of some of 
the passes. There being little or no trade in the country, 
roads for wheel-carriages were not required; indeed, 
wma bing wninila wae dinennracgad hr angornmont< 


* SOIL, AGRICULTURE. 5 


tain more than three per cent. of vegetable matter. Quart- 
zose gravel or sand, and feldspathic clay, mixed with a 
reddish loam resulting from the decomposition of clay- 
ironstone, commonly called Cubook, the laterite of mi- 
heralogists, generally compose the soil of Ceylon. 

The line of coast from Negombo on the west, to Ten- 
gal on the south-east side of the island, is particularly 
fayourable to the growth of the coco-nut tree, «Cinna- 
mon is chiefly confined to this district, on the coast and 
the hills of the interior. Coffee thrives well on the high 
lands of the upper country. As this plant is designated 
by the name of kop# by the Singalese, a word obviously 
synonymouswith the Arabic term coffee, it may beinferred 
that it was introduced into Ceylon by the Arabs. The 
soil round Jaffnapatam and in the province of Uwa is 
favourable for the production of tobacco. InJ affna, rice 
and tobacco are much cultivated. This is likewise a 
good sheep country. The Palmyra palm abounds in.the 
northern part of the island. 

The ancient inkpbitants have left evident marks that 
they devoted much labour to the execution of works for 
the collection and distribution of water for flooding rice 
fields. Many of these reservoirs have gone out of repair, 
and the grounds which used to be watered from them 
are uncultivated. The only artificial lakes*or tanks 
which are now in tolerable repair are Kandally and. 
Minery, the former being about sixteen miles, and the 
latter fifty-six, from Trincomalee, on the road to Kandy. 
These surprising, works argue @ very. numerous popula- 
tion, with a stroug government, posgessing the power of 
putting it into useful action. * 

The principal grains eultivated for the sustenance of 
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6 AGRICULTURE. 


requires low or at least flat grounds, and an abundant 
supply of water, consequently, this crop is liable to 
frequent failure in dry seasons. There are several varie- 
ties of rice, some of which grow on high grounds without 
being flooded, but the produce is comparatively scanty. 

In the cultivation of rice, the labourers are greatly 
exposed to the heat of a tropical sun, the culture. of 
this grain requiring a labourer to wade much in mnd 
and water. Rice fields have an embankment round 

» them, and after the grain is sown or put into the ground, 
the fields are covered with water several inches deep, the 
depth being increased as the grain shoots up, until a 
short time before the erop is fit for cutting. ; 

The. plough and a large hoe (Mfammootie*) are the 
principal agricultural instruments used. Tho plough is 
drawn by buffaloes, which are yoked by @ simple wooden 
collar. The buffalo is guided by a cord attached to the 
nose. The grain is cut with a sickle resembling our 
reaping hook, the edge being notched like a saw. A 
floor is made in a corner of a field, upon which the grain 
is spread, and the rice is trodden out by means of buf- 
faloes. The grain, or paddy, is stored in mud-walléd 
barns, which are raised on stone pedestals, like our corn- 
stacks. The inhabitants use a stone hand-mill, which 
is exactly the same size and form as the querne formerly 
used in Scotland. Much care is taken to frighten off 
the elephants, who are very partial to the young grain; 
and, for this purpose, a platform is constructed on a tree 
in the corner of each field, and whep an elephant ap- 
proaches, the watchman fires a rouse’, or throws burn- 
ing brands at him. 
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VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS. . 7 


water which descends from. the tops of hills, they cut 
the sides of the hiljs into terraces, ‘which are sometimes 
not more than a yard wide. The water is then conducted 
in spouts of hollow coco-nut tree into the first line of 
terraces, from which it passes through openings .in the 
bank to the ome beneath; and so on.until it-reaches the 
valley, where it forms a small rivulet. 

Rice is imported in great quantities from the penin- 
sula of India, the amount of paddy raised in the island 
not being adequate for the sustenance of the inhabitants. 

Vegetable Productions.—Ceylon contains the common 
vegetable productions of tropical climates, and some 
which are more or less peculiar. Calamander, satin, 
ebony, sapan, iron, jack, halmalille, and other beautiful 
woods for cabinet work, are to be found in abundance. 
The coco-nut tree is perhaps the most important to the 
inhabitants, as it contributes largely to their sustenance 
at all times, but more especially in dry seasons when tht 
grain crops fail. Its products formalacimportant articles 
of export. In 1813, it was estimated that botween Don- 
dra-head and Calpentyn there were ten million of covo- 
nut trees. The importance of this tree to the inhabit- 
ants may be guessed by the revenue returned by it, 
amounting, in 1832, to L.35,775. 

The Palmyra palm abounds in the neighbourhood of 


wi 


Jaffna. It yields toddy from which arrack is distilled, 


and the wood is valuable for roofing. 
The Ceylen areca-nut is celebrated for its superior 
qualities, and is gxported in great quantities. - 

‘ Coffee was formerly propagated chiefly by means of 
birds and jackals, who eat the frujt; but since about 
1820, and more particularly since 1836, it has been ex- 
tensively cultivated, especially in the Kandyan provinces, 


and the quality is now considered very good. Formerly, . 
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when it was in a great measure deemed common pro- 
perty, the produce did not possess a high character, being 
too often pulled before the fruit was sufficiently ripe. 
The preparation or drying of the berry is also much im- 
proved. Before the cultivation of the plant had engaged - 
the attention, energy, and capital of Europeans, the . 
native collectors of coffee were accused of injuring the 
fruit by dipping it into boiling water before it was per- 
fectly dry, probably for the purpose of causing the kernels 
to swell to a larger size. 

The waste lands belonging to the crown in the island 
are interspersed with villages, fields, and other property 
belonging to the native population. The localities suited 
for coffee cultivation, to which a great part of the waste 
lands sold have been applied, are, therefore, much 
scattered. Vegetation is so rapid, that the boundaries 
cut through the forest for the survey, previous to sale, 
speedily disappear, and many proprietors, even of culti- 
vated estates, cannot discover their own limits. A 
great proportion of the natives hold their lands either 
without any title at all, or with one to which no survey 
is attached. Provision for more easily ascertaining the 
boundaries of estates has lately been made-by the Go- 
vernor of Ceylon. According to instructions received 
from home, the governor is not to offer land for sale at. 
Jess than one pound per acre. 

Ceylon has been long supposed to produce the finest 
einnamon in the world. Crows and wood-pigeons devour 
the berries with great avidity, by whigh means the plant 
is widely disseminated, even where no means are taken 
to cultivate it. The kings of Kandy possessed § mono- ' 
poly of the cinnamon and other valuable produstions of 
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maritime provinces. The Dutch enforced the thraldom 
of the Chaliahs, or cinnamon peelers, with extreme strict- 
ness." Severe penalties were inflicted upon any one who 
cut cinnamon shoots, and those persons who wulawfully 
peeled the shoots, or extracted oil from the bark or the 
leaves, or camphor trom the roots, were liable to the 
punishment of death, or banishment to the Cape of 
Good Hope for a term of twenty-five years. The Dutch 
laws continued in force under the English until 1832. 
For a long time the principal part of the cinnamon crop 


*On more than one occasion the Chaliahs evinced an ardent 
desire to emancipate themselves from the severe exactions of theif 
despotic rulers. In 1723 they refused to comply with the orders 
of Government to proceed to the woods to prepare cinnamon as 
usual, assigning the degraded state of the caste, and the number 
of civil disabilities they laboured under, as an adequate reason tor 
their non-compliance. They complained that the task they were 
ordered to perform was beyond their power to execute, in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of cinnamon trees, and that the quantity 
of the bark they were called upon annually to prepare would re- 
quire the incessant labour of from twelve to thirteen mouths, by 
which means they were obliged to live in the woods “like.«wihd 
beasts, without being able to visit their families, or to contribute 
to the support of their wives and children.” In consequence of 

_ the oppression to which they were exposed, the Chatiahs, at thix 
time, requested permission to leave the maritime provinces, and to 
put themselves under the protection of the king of Kandy, or to 
emigrate from the island. In 1735, a large body of the Chalials 
left the maritime provinces, and established themselves in the 
Kandyan country, in two villages of the Seven Corles. A commis- 
sioner was appointed by the Dutch to hear their confplaints, but 
they refused to give him an audience. Their reply to communi- 

* cations from the colonial government was couched in very strong 
langnage ; they stated that they would not return to the maritime 
proyinces, and submit to the slavery to which they had been ex- 
posed, “even though the governor should destroy their Property, 
burn their wives and children, and present them with the ashes.” 
The number of Uhaliahs who emigrated to the Katdyan country 
was estimated at upwards of 1000. This is a striking proof that 
the tyranty of a people calling themselves Christians, may be in- 
ae pe 
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was collected in the forests and jungles in the territory 
of the king of Kandy, who was not always sufficiently 
well-disposed towards the Dutch to permit their cimna- 
mon peelers free admission into his dominions. To 
render themselves in some measure independent of the 
will of the court of Kandy, thé’ Dutch commenced 
about the year 1765 the cultivation of cinnamon in 
the maritime provinces, and, by the year 1794, they 
were able to obtain the requisite quantity of this spice, 
without soliciting permission from the king to collect any 
in his territory. In February 1796, the maritime pro- 
vinces of Ceylon fell into the hands of the English, and 
in October 1798, the Honourable Mr North assumed the 
government of the territory formerly occupied by the 
Dutch. As early as 1799, the Ceylon Government hegan 
to entertain fears that the market would be overstocked 
with cinnamon, and that the price of the article would 
fall; and, by the year 1802, Mr North had adopted 
measures to restrict the cultivation of cinnamon to the 
four principal plantatious, namely, Marandahn, Kador- 
ane, Morotto, and Ekele. At this time he directed all 
the cinnamon gardens belonging to government, except 
the four already named, to be sold by public auction, the 
purchasers to bind themselves to root out all the cinna- 
mon trees and destroy them. Fortunately the uproot- 
ing of cinnamon bushes is a work of considerable labour, 
and the purchasers of a number of the plantationg, failed 
to fulfil their contract in that respect. As might have 
been anticipated, the requisite quantity of cinnamon was 
henceforth obtained with great difficulty;and the annual 
investments were greatly reduced. In July 1805, General 
Maitland assumed the government of the maritime pro- 
vinces, and one of the first acts of his administration was 
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mon plantations. The cultivation of cinnamon, more 
. especially in the government gardens, was again actively 
resumed, 

The duty of collecting the cinnamon, and of peeling and 
preparing it, was, agghas heon already stated, performed 
ina compulsory manner by 4 class of people (Chaliahs) 
who were annually assembled from the districts in which 
thoy resided, and, as they were taken for several months 
from thoir homes, from other profitable employments, and 
. subject to much exposure in the forests, upon a very limited 
allowance, the servitude to which they were liable was 
considered very oppressive. This hateful system pro- 
vailed in Ceylon from time immemorial. Like the villains 
attached to the soil in feudal times, the Chaliahs were 
transferred with unmitigated thraldom to every sucteed- 
ing conqueror. Peelers who failed to produce monthly 
above 30 lbs. of cinnamon, were liable to be flogged by 
the order of the superintendent, and the practige ob- 
tained in the cinnamon department, as the writer has 
witnessed, to flog for such an alleged delinquency. The 
Dutch punished peelers by whipping, branding, cutting 
off the ears, and confinement in chains. 

The system of degrading and oppressing a portion of 
the population, and their progeny, by commanding their 
services at a rate below the ordinary price of labour, 
was abolished by, an order of the King in Council, whieh 
was published in the Ceylon Gazette, of the 29th Sep- 
tember 1832. In the month of July 1833, the monopoly 
of the trade of cinnamon was relinquished by govern. 
ment, the plantations being all advertised to be sold to 
the highest bidder. For a few years government charged 
three shillings per pound of cinnamon as export duty, 
which is now reduced to one shilling per pound, 

* Animals. With: the exception of the roval Tiger and 
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the Antelope, which are not found in Ceylon, the 


animals are nearly the same as those of the peninsala of . 


India... Nowhere perhaps in the world are elephants 
more abundant than in the island. In a state of nAture 
they live in herds, and commit arg rere when they 
enter.a rice field, by treading do e grain, and hence 
jthe rice fields in the interior of the island require to 
‘be watched during night. They destroy coco-nut and 
other trees, by pushing them over with their trunks, 
and feeding upon the branches. They are particularly 
fond of the leaves of the jaggery-palm. Elephants 
have an astonishing sagacity for discovering deposits 
of grain, and to reach them they will destroy a cottage 
‘in a few minutes, by crushing the mud-built walls isto 
dust. From some cause or. causes, which have not 
been ‘ascertained, male elephants occasionally wander 
about alone, when they are, in Ceylon, called “ Rogue 
elephants,” probably in consequence of their being com- 
monly very vicious, and liable to injure persons who 


may come in their way. Only a small proportion of the . 


Ceylon elephants have tusks. Gomrah, the largest ole- 
phant in the possession of government, was measured 
by the writer, and found to be eight feet seven inches at 
the shoulder. 

. Formerly a great number of elephants were caught in 
‘the island, and exported to India to grace the native 
courts, but this trade has become extinct. In more medern 
times they have been driven into Kraals and destroyed, 
being considered destructive vermin. A. great many 
are now annually shot by gentlemen who have a taste 


for elephant shooting. The late Major Rogers, Ceylon « 


Regiment, is supposed to have killed abeut 800 during 
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coroners’ inquests held in Ceylon in 1834, there were 
thirteen om persons killed by elephants. .« . 

Among the birds in Ceylon, there are few more re- 
markable than the Virginiah Horned Owl, (Bubo Vir- 
ginianus.) Wilson, who has described this bird in his 
American Ornithology, tells us that ‘“‘ as soon as evening 
draws on, and mankind retire to rest, he sends forth such 
sounds as seem acarcely to belong to this world, startling 
the solitary pilgrim as he slumbers by his forest fire, 


‘Making night hideous.’ ” 


“This ghastly watchman,” says Wilson, ‘has fre- 
quently warned’ me of the approach of morning, and 
amused me with his singular exclamations, sometimes 
sweeping down and around my fire, uttering a loud and 
sudden Waugh 0! Waugh O! sufficient to have alarmed a 
whole garrison. He has other nocturnal solos no less me- 
lodious, one of which very strikingly resembles the half- 
suppressed scream of a person suffocating or throttled.” 
The writer first heard the wailing er groaning exclama- 
tion of this bird while he was accompanying a body of 
troops proceeding through a densely wooded country 
about midnight, for the purpose of surprising and cap- 
turing a Kandyan chieftain. The Kandyans consider 
the cry of this owl as a presage of death or misfor- 
tune, unless they adopt a charm to avert its fatal sum- 
mons. They call this bird Bagahmoona, devil-face, or 
devil-bird, and by many the cry is presumed to come 
directly from the devil. 

The veracious Knox is- obviously of this opinion, for 
he says, ‘‘ This for certain I can affirm, that oftentimes 
the devil doth cry with audible voice in the night ; *tis 
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weather it is comparatively little seen, but in rainy 
weather infests the pathways and roads to an almost 
incredible extent. This very troublesome animal is in 
length about three-fourths of an inch, and it moves 
as if measuring like a compass, the head and body 
being pushed forward, and then bringing up the tail. 
It is supposed to possess an acute sense of smell ; for 
no sooner does a person stop where leeches abound, 
than they crowd with great eagerness to the spot, from 
all quarters, and fasten upon him with the utmost avi- 
dity. Persons passing through jungles, in moist wea- 
ther, find much difficulty in preventing themselves 
froma being bitten, as they penetrate through stockings 
with great ease, and get in cofitact with th’ skin of 
the neck from the branches of trees. -D:ring the 
night, they sometimes attack the face and gums of 
persons asleep. I have known eighty taken from one 
person at a time; and in some cases the’ blood trickles 
down under the clothes, so as even to appear coming 
over the edges of the shoes in walking. The pain occa- 
sioned. by the bite is seldom acute ; indeed, it commonly 
escapes notice, and the bloody clothes are the first in- 
dication of having been bitten. Much itching, which 
lasts for several days, follows the bites of leeches. In 
sound constitutions, the wounds soon heal, provided 
ordinary care is taken of them ; but with soldiers in the 
field, who cannot pay the requisite attention to them, 
they often fester, and degenerate into extensive sores 
and ulcers, so as to lead to loss of limb, and even to loss 
of life. During the revolt of the Kandyans, many of 
the Company’s troops, together with the pioneers and 
coollies employed in the field, thus lost their lives. Same 
of the Europeans suffered severely from large, ill-condi- 
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animals bite’ cattle ; and it is observed, where leeches 
abound, that sheep do not thrive. 

Tho woody character of the country may. be esti- 
mated, when itis stated, that even in Kandy the bel- 
lowing of elks, and the howling-and yelping of troops of 
jackals, are heard almost every night. - Imagine,” 
says Eothen, “some dozen children, of tender age, 
mourning and sobbing to allay their pain, then burst- 
ing forth into a chorus with bitter and heart-rending 
lamefttation. Such is the cry of the jackal.” Their 
cry is certainly very sad and melancholy. Within about 
a mile of the Fort of Point de Galle, several children 
were, not long ago, carried away by leopards,. ies 

Inhadifants.—The -pepilaviua of Ceylon may be di- 
vided inte fre clasées. ; 

ist, The Singalese,* who are generally Boodhists. 
This class occupies fhe south and south-west coasts of 
the island, from the Magampatto on the east to Chi- 
law, on the west coast, together with all the Kandyan 
country. Colloquially, the inhabitants of tho above 
territory are subdivided into two varieties, namely, 
Singalese'and Kandyans, terms which are similar in 
import to Lowlanders and Highlanders. There is no 
specific distinction between them ; they have the same 
origin, speak the same language, folléw the same reli- 
gion, and have the same habits of life. Both Lowlanders 
and Highlanders observe the civil distinctiors of caste, 
the number of castes or professions being, according to 
Casie Chitty, twenty-four. The Singalese, like the 
inhabitants of the peninsula of India, have European 
features, the colour of their skin varying from brown to 
black. : 


* Stnge-hallee, people of lion’s blood. 
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2d, The Hindoos, commonly denominated Malabars 
or Tamuls. This class occupies the eastern and northern 
parts of the island. They are obviougly derived from 
the same stock as those who inhabit the opposite coast 
of the peninsula of India, having originally come to 
Ceylon as invaders, They are followers of Brahma. 

3d, The Moors. This class is supposed to be the 
descendants of an enterprising colony of Arabs. .They 
are chiefly merchants, and follow the Mahommedam re- 
ligion, They are dispersed over, all tho islgnd, and 
may be looked upon as the most industrious, and labo- 
tious class of the population. 

4th, The Vedahs or Bedas. This class lives in an 
unsocial savage state in extensive forests along the banks 
of the Maha Villa Ganga, in the neighbourhood of Bin- 
tenna. The Vedahs may be divided into Village Vo- 
dahs dnd Forest Vedahs. The former, though beneath 
the general population in social and moral qualities, 
rank high in the scale of civilization when compared 
with the Forest Vedahs, who seldom associate with their 
brethren of the villages. The Forest Vedahs appear to 
live in pairs, like some of the wild beasts of the woods, 
and, so far as is known, rarely associate much together. 
Their dress consists of a small piece of cloth, depending 
in front from a string tied round the loins. The wea- 
pons they use are clubs, and bows and arrows, the blades 

‘of which are from four to twelve inches long. It. is 
with these long-bladed arrows and very coarse bows 
that Vedahs kill elephants, deer, elks, &c. 

The ancestors of ‘the present Vedahs appear to have 
been the aborigines of the island, who preferred the wild 
life of the hunter to the tamer one of-the agriculturist, 
and never mixed with the immigrants from the different 


provinces of India. ° Finding in the woods all that was 
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necessary for subsistence, they have hitherte continued 
to roam the forests for prey, uncontrolled by foreigners, 
and undisturbed by innovation. The religion of. the 
Vedahs is said’to be a rude superstition, consisting 
chiefly of propitiatory rites offered to evil demons, and of 
the worship of serpents. This people seem never to have 
been converted-to Boodhian ; but it must be-confessed, 
that little, if anything, certaig’ is known respecting the 
thoral habits ang religion of this wild people. 

5th, Barghers This class comprehends the descend- 
ants of Eugopeanis of unmixed blood, and that race which 
has aprang frbm the intercourse of Europeans with the 
natives... 

Many. thousands of Africans (Caffries) have been in- 
troducainto the island, both as slaves and as soldiers, 
by the succestive European powers-who have had pos- 
sessiori#of the maritime territory ; but they never kept 
up their numbers, and have nearly disappeared. 

The occupations of the people are chiefly agricultural. 

-Moral Character of the Highlanders and Lowlanders : 
—‘‘ In carriage and behaviour, the Kandyans are very 
grave and stately, like unto the Portugals; in under- 
standing, quick and apprehensive ; in design, subtile 
and crafty ; in discourse, courteous but full of flatteries ; 
naturally inclined to temperance, both in. meat and 
drink, but not to chastity; near and provident in their 
families, commending good husbandry; in their dispo- 
sitions not passionate, neither hard to be reconciled 
again when angry; in their promises very unfaithful ; 
approving lying in themselves, but misliking it in others ; 
delighting in sloth; deferring labour till urgent neces- 
sity constrains them ; neat in apparel; nice in eating; 
and not much given to sleep.” 

The Lowlanders, or, as they are usually denominated, 
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the Singalese, “ate kind, pitiful, helpful; honest, and 
plain; compassionating strangers, which we found by 
our own experience among them. They of the yplands 
(Kandyans) are ill-natured, false, unkind, though out- 
wardly fair, and seemingly courtgous, and of more com- 
plaisant carriage, speech, and better’ “behaviour, than 
the Lowlanders.”—( Historical Relation of the nae of 
Ceylon, by Robert Knoa.). 

Knox is, in general, so well informed, go eoobnts; 
and so truthful, in regard to the Kandgan country and 
its inhabitants, that it is very seldom shfe-to. differ from 
his conclusions. Oriental nations are very show ip 
changing their habits, or modes pf thinking and acting ; 
and perhaps Knox’s character of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon is as true now as it was when he published his 
work in 1681, 

In physical force and mental energy, the Kavfdyans, 
or Singalese of the interior provinces, are peatly supe- 
rior to the Singalese of the magitime provinces. After 
the conquest of Ceylon by the English, an attempt was 
made to raise a body of Singalese, for the purpose of 
incorporating them into an armed military corps, but 
the attempt, -it is said, ‘did not succeed. The corps, 
which Cordiner designates as His Majesty’s Ceylon 
Native Infantry,—which subsequently became the 2d 
Ceylon Regiment,—was finally recruited entirely by 
natives of the peninsula of India. The Kandyan people 
are hardy, brave, and, like host mountaingers;. passion- 
ately attached to their native hills; and, on many occa- 
sions, they have evinced an ardent love of liberty, or, at 
least, a detestation of foreign conquest. No attempt 
has been made.to raise a body of Kandyans to be incor- 
porated as a military corps. 

The physical and. moral onalitiac which Metinentch 
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the Highland from the Lowland Singalese, it is pre- 
sumed, did not exist in any remarkable degree while'the 
island was under one government, or till after the mari- 
time provinces had been conquered and held by a Enno: 
pean power. 

In many respects, the Kandyan government and usages 
resembled the feudal system of Europe. In both coun+ 
tries, the king was surrounded by a body of warlike 
chieftains, who paid him little more than nominal sub- 
mission, and “lai ed the right of ruling their own pro- 
vinces with neafly arbitrary sway. These chiefs held 
their lands as fiefs of the crown, and by a kind of military 
tenure. In Ceylon, all men below the rank of mohotal, 
or gentleman, were obliged to work for thirty days in 
each yeat for the king’s service, without pay or proverider. 
Kandyan nobles, like the chiefs of Scotland, wére collo- 
quially m@med after their properties; hence, Eheylapola, 
Kappitapola, Madugalla, were named after estates or 
villages. 

Tho’Kandyans, although deficient in the principal 
elements of a high degree of vivilization, such as wealth, 
trath, and moral principle, are not rude in their man- 
ners; and, when roused by real or imaginary wrongs, 
they display a brave and persevering spirit, particularly 
in resisting and repulsing invaders. From the time 
that the Portuguese obtained a secure footing on the 
coast of the island, the Kandyan government had to 
keep up a constant struggle against the open and covert 
attacks of an enterprising, ambitious, powerful, and in- 
triguing enemy, and against the plots and treasons of 
disaffected chiefs, whose trea@hery was uniformly pr& 
moted by the government of the maritime provinces. 
This cirenmatance will. in sonie measnre. account for 
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considered hostile, and that professions of amity from 
that quarter were regarded, generally, with much suspi- 
cion, sometimes with indifference or contempt. It will 
also, in part, account for gome of the recorded deaths 
by violence amongst the kings, and for the extreme 
severity usually exorcited in punishing traitors or sus- 
pected traitors. The Singalese are not naturally a cruel 
race. Although the punishments of the Kartdyans were 
often disproportionately severe, they were also frequently 
of a very trifling character. None ofitheir punishments 
seem to have been of that lingering kind which used to 
‘be practiged in our-own country, such as the “ rack,’’ or 
the “scavenger’s daughter ;” nor were the disembowelling 
atrocities enacted in the cases of persons sentenced to 
die for high treason. The general feeling of the people 
seems to he unfavourable to acts of cruelty, When oxe- 
cutions took place in the vicinity of Kandy, ghether,of 
indigenous or Malay delinquents, scarcely agt inhabitant 
repaired to the spot to witness the scone, while,‘perhaps, 
not a European wife of a soldier in the garrison was 
absent. 

We are informed by Dr Davy, that during the tragical 
scene when Eheylapola’s children and wife were exe- 
cuted, the crowd who had assembled to witness it wept 
aloud, unable to suppress their grief and horror. During 
two days, he adds, the whole of Kandy, with the excep- 
tion of the tyrant’s court, was as one house of mourning 
and lamentation; and so deep was the grief, that not a 
fire; it is said, was kindled, no food was dressed, and @ 
general fast was held. How creditable is this remark- 
able statement to the feelings and the humanity of the 
Kandyan population! Contrast their conduct, on this 
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for example, the execution of nine gentlemen, for trea- 
son, on Kennington Common, son the 30th July 1746. 
When, after they had been suspended three minutes, 
the soldiers went under the bodies, drew off their shoes, 
white stockings, and breeches, while the executioner 
pulled off the rest of their clothes. A London mob, 
who had hooted: these ill-fated gentlemen to and from 
their trials, permitted these atrocities to be committed 
without disapprobation. 

The Kandyan officials, but particularly the Dissaves, 
who possessed kingly power in their own district, as- 
sumed a state and dignity nearly allied to royalty. On- 
important occasions, they were usually preceded by a 
number of men, cracking large whips, and by a number 
of tom-toms, (small drums,) accompanied? by several 
parasol-bearers, with other attendanta. A boy or page 
almost invariably attended awhief. 

Nothing in Kandy surprised the English so much as 
the unconstrained manner and manly bearing of the 
Kandyan chieftains. In the pall-room, or at a review, 
and with the display so néw to them, they were never 
taken by surprise. Eheylapola and Kappitapola were 
particularly distinguished for decoram and propriety of 
behaviour.. The latter chieftain used to be called. by 
the English the Kandyan Chesterfield. 

The dress of the chieftains, which seems not to have 
been changed for many centuries, is picturesque. They 
wear a white cap, resembling a turban ; their beards 
full and bushy; their hair long, and tied up in a round 
ball, (condé) ; a muslin or embroidered silk jacket, open 
in front, the sleeves fastened at the wrists with small 
gold buttons, tight to above the elbows, but puffed: out” 
to a great sizo at the shoulders; a printed calico‘er 
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. like very wide trousers. In persons of high rank, this 
part of the dress is very profuse, giving the nobility. a 
pot-bellied appearance. In the folds of this-eloth they 
usually carry a large knife or dagger, a betel-box, and 
a writing stylus. When walking, an attendant holds an 
ornamented talipot over them, which serves as a parasol 
or umbrella. Two or three men sometimes march in 
front, carrying large sticks, and a boy commonly follows, 
bearmg a sword. Men of distinction usually carry a 
long painted walking-cane. 

In the house, the dress commonly worn is very simple, 
being merely a single cloth wrapped round the loins ; the 
upper part of the body being quite naked. The writer, 
when he used to call upon Eheylapola, the greatest 
chieftain in the country, at his residence, found him in 
this guise. 

Females of the higher ranks have a similar lofty bear- 
ing, and dignity of manners, with the nobility or chief- 
tains. The dress of the women of distinction is of fine 
cloth, with plain or coloured edges ; it fits close to their 
bodies, and descends to their tes, with folds round their 
waist ; they wear no veils or covering on their heads, 
a handkerchief is thrown loosely over the left shoulder, 
their hair is long, and divided in the middle of the fore- 
head, and tied up behind in a knot or condé. When 
abroad, they wear ear-rings, chains, and bracelets, 
generally of silver, but ladies of the higher ranks wear 
gold ornaments. They are cleanly in their habits, and 
careful of their persons, and keep their hair well oiled. 

The legs and feet pf both men and women are bare ;. 
children: of both sexes go without any clothing till they 
are five or six years of age. Itch ie a very frequent 
antanennes affaction amone all ranks of the people, and 
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_ or much danoyed by it. The female domestics are + 
much-employed in capturing the inhabitants of the head, . 
and seem to take much pleasure in this kind of “ chake.”’ 

The men always eat alone, and the mother and.chil- 
dren in separate apartment. They sit on a mat onthe 
floor, and eat with their fingers off plantain leaves ;.the 
people of distinction have saucers to hold their numerous 
curries. All ranks avoid touching the vessel with their 
lipswhile drinking. For pouring liquid into their mouths, 
they have an earthen vessel resombling our teapot. . .+ 

. The upper ranks of the Kandyans can generally read 
and write their own language. They write on slips of 
the leaf of the Palmyra, and of the talipot tree, by 
means of an iron stylus which they wear in their waist- * 
sloth. . They write from left-to right, in 6 very ex- 
peditious or off-handed manner... Beside’-works on the 
life and dectrines of Boodhgg, the Singalese have many 
books both in verse andprose on moral subjects, grammar, | - 
medicine, astronomy, and various branches of literature ; 
common to other Eastern nations, including a very com- 
plete history of the kings éf Ceylon. 

Literature,seoms to have a considerable yalue among 
some. of the natives of the islagd. Oppressed as the 
Chaliahs or cinnamon, peclegé wore, many of tive enter- 
tained a desire for information, and endesiegured to give 
their children some-degree of education. In 1814, there 
were 2000 peelers employed by the Ceylon local govern- 
ment, and of this number, the superintendent of cinna- 
mon plantations, the late much respected: James Mait- 

land, Esq, ascertained that 420 cguld read and write - 
the Singalese language. In a work lately published on 
Ceylon, it is asserted, that ¢‘it is rare indeed to ‘see.:a 


° Tall pottie, literally Book-leaf. 
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- Ceylonese, even of the poorest class, who cannot read and 

_ Write his own language. Can the most civilized nations 
of Europe make the same boast ?’—(Knighton’s History 
of Ceylon, p.178.) Mr Knighton has, it may be feared, 
given a rather too favourable account of the literature 
of the population. : 

Dwellings—The huts or dwellings are commonly 
situated in rather sheltered situations. They are usually 
constructed of mud, composed of a ferruginous earth ; 
and, in the maritime provinces, they are thatched with 

" cogo-nut leaves, in the Kandyan country with paddy 
straw. They are surrounded by a clump of trees, most 
commonly the jack-tree, (Artocarpus integrifolia,) coco- 

‘ nut tred, and the plantain-tree, (Musa Paradisiaca, Lin.) 
The dwellings are built separate from one another : each 
hut being, in a certain degree, independent. - The 
houses of the chiefs aro raised on a low terrace, duilf'in 

' the form of a hollow square, presenting extenally a dead 
wall, and internally bordering the open are# or verandah, 
with which the side rooms communicate by narrow 
doors. The houses of the chiefs aro tiled. Most of 
the rooms even in the houses of the chiefs are badly 
lighted, having small openings, or windows, hardly 
large cnongh to admit the human head. The floors are of 
clay, and are-occasionally covered with a dilute mixture 
of fresh cow-dung with water, which serves the purpose 
of keeping off insects. A sheathing of this substance 
is well adapted to cover smoked walls, preparatory to 
being white-washed. The Singalese, or Kandyans, do 
not, says Knox, “care tg make streets by building their 
houses together in rows, but each man lives by himself 
in his own plantation, havipg a hedge, it may be, and 
a ditch round about him to keep out cattle’ The 
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villages are sometimes surrounded by a deep ditch, as & 
protection against elephants. . 

The housesgenerally contain nothing but rattan couches 
for sitting upon, together with a few chests for holding 
their dress and ornaments ; the apartment a chief occu- 
pies is generally hung round with white cotton cloth. 
Except the chiefs, both men and women sleep on mats 
on the floor. 

Population. —In 1833, the total population amounted 
to 1,126,808, being about forty-five inhabitants per 
square mile. Perhaps about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion are Singaleso. A 

Arts and Manufactures.—The Sirfgalgse work in gold 
and silver, and their jewellery is much admired : they 
are said to excel rather in the setting than in the cutting 
of precious stones, ‘They engrave the Singalese charac- 
ter on copper plates. They smelt iron; and the Céylon 
blacksmiths are supposed to be on a par, in as far as the 
exercise of their art is concerned, with the common 
country blacksmiths in Europe. Weaving is practised, 
but it has madé wery little progress, the loom being of a 
very rude construction. In the practice of agriculture 
they evince much ingenuity. 

The principal manufactures in Ceylon aré aalt, oil, 
nrrack, and coir cordagey In 1833 the salt farms yielded 
a revenue of L.29,044, and in 1841 coco-nut oil was 
exported from Colombo to the amount of L.26,988. 

Commerce, (internal.)—T he exports from the Kandyan 
country to the maritime provinces consist principally of 

" grain (paddy,) coffee, jaggery (coarse sugar,) and areca~ 
nuts. The returns being chiefly salt, salt fish, and piece 
goods. 

Commerce, (external.)—The first accounts of Ceylon 
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wore "prhaght to Europa by the Macedonians who were 
with Alexander in India, During the early commerce of 
Ceylon, ships appear to have sailed from that. island 
with produce to the ports of Arabia Felix, by the coast 
of Scinde, and the mouth of the Persian Gulf, where 
they were met by ships from the Red. Sea, by which 
means Egypt for a long time enjoyed a monopoly of 
the Indian trade with respect to Europe. After Hippalus 
had successfully. attempted to sail direct from the Ara- 
bian Gulf to the Malabar coast, this became the usual 
course, the more circuitous route being eventually aban+ 
doned. From this period the Romans commencell to 
trade extensively yith India and Ceylon, and this con- - 
tinued until the decay of their empire. ‘In the eleventh 
century, the traffic was entirely in the hands of Moham- 
medan Arabs, who circulated the productions of India 
and-Ceylon through the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, in 
various countries of Asia, Europe, and Africa. The 
commerce of Ceylon was not materially altéred until the 
discovery of the passage'round the Cape, (1497,) when 
the Portuguese eggrossed the trade of its principal pro- 
ductions, and the maritime relations that had previously 
existed Were, in a.great measure, abolished. 

The Portuguese were particularly anxious to obtain 
rich exports of the productions $f Ceylon, as it was on 
the sale of these in Europe, that the profits both of the 
government aad of its servants depended. Of the various 
articles which Ceylon produceg, cinnamon has particularly 
attracted the attention of the, European Governments 
tha have successively taken possession of that island. 
Indeed, it was long considered as almost the only source, 
of their revenue. + 

The Portuguese having constructed a fort at Calamha 
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by which he stipulated to furnish his allies with 250,000 
Ibs. of. cinnamon annually, they being bound to assist 
him, and his successors, against his enornies both ines 
and land. : 

The Dutch devoted much attention to cinnamon as 
an article of commerce. For some time before the 
Kandyan war, which commenced in 1763, the Dutch 
exported annually from 8000 to 10,000 bales, each weigh- 
ing &6 Ibs. Dutch, or 924 Ibs. English. Subsequently to 
the conclusion of. tlie war in question, the amount of 
cinnamon exported fell off to 6000 or 7000 bales annu- 
ally, and the declension of the export of this article was 
progressive, as will appear by the following statement of 
an account of the cinnamon imported into Holland, and 
sold at the Dutch East India Company’s auctions from 
the year 1785 to 1791 inclusive :— 


Years, Ibs. Amount. 
1785... 309,040 ......... 1.199,470 











1786, ++ 453,920 280,605 
1787. ++ 144,000 82,470 
1788. » 485,600 273,765 
1789. + 463,400 252,786 
1790. 205,045 
1791... : TOOiaae 





The average annual quantity imported being 345,092 
Ibs., and the average amount of sales 1,199,195, -- 
11s. 6d. per Ib. 

Towards the end of tho last century, a cinnamon bark, 
under the name of cassia, was introduced from China 
into the European market, in such quantities as to dimi- 

- nish the demand for Ceylon cinnamon, for which it is.a 
substitute. In 1797, the year after the capture of Cey: 
lon, the Fast India Company exported 4,340,675. Beet 
cinnamon to England. 
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‘When the island was transferred from the Hast India 
Company to the immediate administration of the king’s 
government, on the Ist of January 1802, it was deemed 
expedient to grant the East India Company the exclu- 
sive privilege of exporting cinnamon from the colony. 
Tt was consequently agreed, that the Ceylon Government 
should deliver annually to the Company 400,000 Ibs, of 
cinnamon, making 4324} bales, éach consisting of 924 
Ibs., for which the Company granted to government a 
eredit of 1.60,000, being at the rate of 3s. per Ib. 

’ The following are the actual investments made from 
1802 to 1812; inclusive :— 





Investment of Bales. 
1802. ... 3679 
1803, ves 2680 
1804, see 2678 
1805. oe 2469 
1806. oe 4366 





1807, 4850 


The revenue of the island for 1831 amounted to 
1,381,142, and the following were among the taxes 
composing it :—Salt, L.27,891 ; Land-rents, L.25,807 ; 
Fish-rents, L.7773 ; Cinnamon, L.106,432, The mar- 
ket price of. the finest quality of cinnamon in 1843 was, 
in Ceylon, about ‘3s, 6d. per Ib. Formerly, the Dutch _ 
were accustomed to pay the Kandyans about 6d. per Ib. 
for cinnamon, which they sold in Europe at from 11s. 
to 11s. 6d. 2 

. Phe: value of exports, in 1843, was estimated at 
L.400,038 ; of imports, L.720,145. The values of some 
of thetprincipal articles of export were as follow, fractions 
excepted :— —- 
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27,027 
66,269 


66,442 
192,890 
12,158 





L.365,146 | 


Thus: it appears that 91 per cent. of the value of the 
: -ftrtcles exported in 1843 was, derived from five plants. 
The value of the coffee exportéd-in 1813 was only 1743 
{ rix-dollars, being equal to about 1.180, °- The rapid in- 
crease of the preduction of coffee.in the island will 
appear by the following table of exports for a period 

of oleven years, ending 1841 :— 








Cwts, Valued at 
17,287 ......... 1.14,287 
83,719 50,348 
: +. 18,901 28,595 
sedsces en 81,748 
45,970 
140,595 
106,064 
115,863 
126,886 
197,388 
. 200,964 









In 1831, the exports subject to duty had, on an ave- 
rage, to pay about 35 per cent. One product, namely, 
_areva-nuts, was charged as high as.75 per cent. Of the 
“Ymports, more than three-fourths consisted of grain. aod 
cotton cloths, and the duties levied upon them amounted 
to about 144 per cent. 
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Military Defence.—In regard to the military defence 
of the kingdom of Kandy, or, as it is frequently called, the 
Kandyan country, it is important to state, that the 
chiefs held their lands by tenure of service, and that 
they were obliged, when called upon, to join the king at 

’ the head of their vassals or followers ; each follower or 
soldier being provided with » musket and fifteen days’ 
provisions, together with a small earthen vessel (a chatty) 
for the purpose of dressing rice, &c. On the eastern 
‘side of the island, the followers were frequently armed 
with bows and arrows. A few cakes, made of natchenny 
meal, a small quantity. of rice, and a few coco-nuts, 
composed the whole of a Kandyan soldier's stock for a 
campaign of fiftcen days. At the end of this period, the 
army was recruited by a new levy from the population. 

Until the reign of Rajah Singha I., a very inefficient 
thilitary policy prevailed; but this sagacious monarch 
goon saw that a want of discipline, and an inferiority of 
arms, rendered his countrymen unfit to cope with their 
enemies, When the Portuguese took the fiold, he found 
himself at first frequently defeated. Perceiving the 
causes of these defeats, he changed the mode of his war- 
fare, and, instead of trusting all to the issue of a single 
battle, he engaged his enemy in petty skirmishes, long 
marches, and wasting delays, (Knighton.) He, in fact, 
endeavoured to blockade them in the field. His whole 
energy was next directed to obtain fire-arms, without 
which he perceived the futility of his attempts to repulse 
the enemy. . 

The blacksmiths of the country make efficient fire- 


locks, and the natives manufacture tolerably good gun- 
ocr Oe ee See STS livecel 
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leaden bullets, they frequently use a portion of a rod of 
irén, about an inch long. 

A leaf of the talipot-tree serves to protect a Kandyan 
from the heat of the sun during the day; and two men, 
by placing the broad end of their leaves together; with 
the aid of a few sticks, can form a tent that will com- 
pletely defend them against rain, and shelter them du- 
ring the night. 

The country being generally covered with trees, or 
low brushwood, the natives are enabled to conceal them- 
selves within gunshot of an invading foe; and they 
were accustomed to impede the march of an enemy 
by felling, and placing as abbatis, large trees across 
defiles. In narrow passes, where these. obstructions 
could not be avoided, they proved a serious obstacle, 
Aware of the advantages they possessed in being femiliar 
with the country, they avoided close combat, and wisely 
preferred desultory warfare. They harass the enemy on 
his marches, hang on his flanks, cut off his supplies, 
interrupt the communication between garrisons or de- 
tachments, and occupy the heights which command the 
passes, whence they fire from behind rocks or trees. As 
the troops are, from the nature of the path, often obliged 
to march in single file, they are-much exposed to the fire 
of the enemy. Two or three meff will, by these means, 
annoy a party of several hundreds. The Kandyans are 
said to aim principally at the coollies, who carry the 
ammunition and provisions, without which a regular 
force can make but little progress. To dislodge Kan- 
dyans from heights isa task of much difficulty, the paths 
being well known only to the inhabitants.—( Narrative of 
an Kapedition to Kandy, dc., by Captain Johnston.): 

For long period hostile operations in the Kandyan 
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country generally proved: unfavourable to the constitu- 
tions of the European race, so much 80, that.the insalu- 
brity of the climate was 9 powerful auxiliary to ask 8e- 
curity of the native government. 
~To these difficulties, arising from the nature of the 

country, and the manner of fighting practised by the 
natives, together with a hereditary hatred of Europeans, 
may in a great measure be attributed the remarkgble 
circumstance of a tract of country, in the heart of an 
island, cut off from all external supplies, and every 
where surrounded by a settlement of foreigners, 80 long 
remaining in the. hands of.a péople neither-strong nor 
warlike, in spite of repeated and most determined efforts 
to wrest it from them by three European nations -in 
succession. 

- Government.—The government of the kingdom of 
Kandy was, like all the governments in India, a despot: 
ism. . No one was qualified to sit on the. throne, unless 
he.belonged to.the rajah caste, and professed to maintain 
the religion of Boodhoo. The throne ceuld hardly be 
called hereditary ; for although the sons of former kings 
occasionally succeeded, they were also frequently set 
aside, and a king elected by the chiefs. The preroga- 
tive of birth, as a claim to the crown of Kandy, seems 
never to have obtained the sanction of popular opinion, 
and hence, any faction might entertain hopes of -dictat- 
ing who should occupy the vacant throne. To the want 
of.an established rule in regard to the succession, may. 
be. attributed “the frequent civil wars through which 
an Asiatic despot is obliged to cut his way to the throne 
of his fathers.” In the history of Ceylon we frequently 
read of depositions and usurpations ; yet these appear to 
have passed ever without much disturbing the mass of 
the population. Like most other nations under despotic 
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tule,. the _Kandyans frequently changed their masters, 
without making any attempt to improve their political 
condition. When a king died who had no near relations, ° 
and who had not nominated a successor, the office: of 
selection devolved on the ministers, who proposed & 
candidate to the chiefs and people, and with their con- 


* sent placed him on the throne. 


The last four kings who ascended the throne of Kandy 
were elected in this way, and the persons elected were. 
all near relations to the Hindoo queens of the preceding 
king. The Singalese dynasty had, therefore, been for a 
considerable time extinct. None of the Hindoo queens 


of the first three of the kings mentioned left any issue. 


It appears to have been customary for the kings to:marry 
Hindoo ladies, being connections of a family who: for- 
merly held an independent sovereignty in a small state 
near Madura, on the peninsula of India. The relations 
of the queens resided in a particular strect in Kandy, 
(Malabar Street, ) and although they were seldom raised 
te situations of trust and emolument, they all had reve- 
nnes.assigned to them for their support. They were 
usually designated Nayakaras, (relations of the king.) 
They were in constant attendanco at court, and by their 
familiar intercourse with the king and the queens, they 
greatly moderated the influence of the Singalese or Kan: 
dyan courtiers. Owing to the jealousy which the Kan- 
dyan chiefs entertained of each other, they often elected 


. & Nayakara to the throne, in preference to choosing one 


of themselves to be the sovereign, 
The king was the acknowledged lord. of the soil ; he 
taxed the people, and determined the serviees they were 


. to perform. All offices of government were at his dis-, 


posal, and ell honours as well as power emanated from 
him ;- for, says Knox,“ he ruleth absolute, and. after his 
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own will and pleasure—his own head being his only 
counsellor.”’ . 

In the Shasters, the great authority with oriental 
monarchs, the boldest figures are employed to display 
the irresistible power, the glory, and almost the divinity 
‘ofa king. He was subject to no legal control by human 
authority, and neither the: councils nor chiefs appear to" 
have possessed any constitutional power but what they” 
received from his will, He was, no doubt, generally 
“kept within certain bounds by the fear of mutiny and 
rebellion. He was also taught to regard his nearest 
neighbours and their allies as hostile ; the powers next 
beyond these natural foes as amicable, and all remote 
powers as neutral.—( lphinston’s India.) 

The natives of India may be said to be very tolerant 
of despotism, if not of despots, for, although they fre- 
quently change their tyrants, they seldom or never take 
any effectual steps to prevent future oppression, if fact, 
to rid themselves of tyranny. They seer to. look upon 
the kind of government under which they live as some- 
thing that necessarily exists, and that cannot be other- 
wise. Man is; in a great degree, formed by the society 
in which he lives, and the circumstances under which 
he is placed. The natives of India do not seem to be 
aware that good government is their due ; indeed, a peo- 
:ple accustomed to a despotic government appear to be 
incapable of appreciating the value of a power to restrain 
their supreme rulers in any other way but by deposing 
or assassinating them. Absolute power implies passive 

" obedience, and an implicit and habitual submission to 
the despot who rules, as well as to his officers. 

The chief strength of the court of Kandy consisted in - 
the common jealousy of the aristocracy towards each 
other. on which secount a foreion or Malaher dynasty 


N 
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was preferred to a native or Singalese dynasty. The king, 
although an unlimited monarch, and apparently invested 
with power and dignity, in reality possessed few or none 
of the advantages which bestow on monarchs their gran- 
deur and influence. He was, properly speaking, only a 
chief, whose dignity and rank were sanctioned by other 
chiefs, and sustaimed by their attachment and authority. 
- His money revennes were extremely limited ; and hav- 
ing no efficient standing army, he had little independent, 
power. 

The king who was dapieet in 1815 entertained a bodj- 
guard of about fifty or sixty Malays, mostly the descend- 
ants of runaway Dutch slaves, and deserters from the 
Dutch Malay corps. These mercenaries were little to be 
depended upon, which is evident from their being.com- 
monly found more or less implicated in the severabeon- 
spiracies which were formed against the king. 

The officers of highest rank were the ministers deno- 
minated Adikars. These were commonly two, but 
sometimes three in number. The duties of the adikars 
were very comprehensive : in addition to the office of 
ministers, they had also the duties of clfief justice, and 
military commanders toperform. All the public officers, 
from the rank of adikar to that of the village vidaan, 
were invested with more or less judicial power. 

The chiefs of dissavonies were called Dissaves, who 
had nearly sovereign power in their own district. They’ 
were nominated by the king, and presented by the. adikar 
to the assembled mohotals, a subordinate class of officers | 
in the district, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
they had any objection to the chief whom the king had 

- selected to be their dissave, their assent being held ne- 
cossary to complete the appointment. 
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public appointments popular ; but, owing to a corrupt 
administration of recognised usages, it is alleged that 
most of the official appointments were obtained by pur- 
chase ; those who purchased situations, no doubt, intend- 
ing to avail themselves of the influence of their office to 
exercise extreme exaction. 

The duties of the chiefs of districts were to administer 
justice, to collect the revenue, and to superintend every" 
other part of government under their command. For 
these purposes, the dissaves generally made an annual 
direnit through their districts; but the king, being tn- 
favourable to their acquiring much influence or popu- 
larity with the people, often recalled them after a short 
absence from the capital. 

The revenue of each district having been ascertained, 
it was the. duty of the dissave to have the amount col- 
lected and paid into the treasury, a chief being héld re- 
sponsible for any failure in the king’s dues. 

The duties and services of the people.to. the king con- 
sisted chiefly inserving as militiawhen required, ‘Every 
man was expected to take the field with a musket of his 
own, the king’ providing ammunition ; and he was ex- 
pected to continue on service until he received permis- 
sion to return home.” He was also obliged to labour at 
public works, and to attend certain religious festivals. 
He had, at the same time, to pay an annual quit-rent to 

“the king, as lord of the soil, of one-twentioth of the rice 
it produced, and six challies, or about a halfpenny each 
for chena ground. Paddy lands now pay a tax generally 
of one-tehth of the produce, but varying from one-half 
to one-fourteenth. The increase of the land-tax took 
place in 1818, three years after the country had been 
in possession of the English. 
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Judicial Department.—The Kandyan judges were, it 
« is alleged, not guided by a written code of laws, “ Here 
are no laws,” says Knox, “ but the will of the king, and 
whatsoever proceeds out of his mouth is an immutable 
law ; nevertheless, they have certain ancient usages and 
customs that do prevail, and are observed as laws, and 
pleading them in their courts, and bofgre their governors, 
will go a great way.” Causes in dispute were decided 
according to ancient custom, and the common principles 
of equity acknowledged by all mankind ; but in practice, 
whenever a case was in any degree complicated, or the 
right doubtful, it was generally decided in favour of the 
party who bribed highest, who, in vulgar language, gave 
the most valuable boolat sooraloo. The literal meaning 
of this phrase implies & mouthful of betel, but, when 
used metaphorically, it bears the sense of a bribe or 
present. Both parties usually bribed a judge ; but the 
party who lost his cause was entitled to have his boolat 
sooraloo returned. Tho dissaves had power to punish 
disorderly persons, chiefly by inflicting a fine on them, 
“which fine became their own, and also by committing 
them to prison, whence they rarely issued without money 
being given as a bribe. 

An appeal might be made from the decision of a sub- 
ordinate to @ superior chief, till it reached the king, 
whose sentence was in all cases final. ‘‘ The deposed 
king lost his popularity with the principal chiefs in con- 
sequence of his having made some severe examples for 
the purpose of restraining their abuse of power, more 
especially their oppressive manner of administering 
justice.”——( Simon Sawers’ MS. Notes.) 

Crimes and Punishments.— Individuals were punishable 
with death who molested, persecuted, or killed their 
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parents, teachers, priests, or any other persons, together 
with those who committed offences against the king, 
broke down bo-trees, defaced dagobahs (buildings at- 
tached to temples,) as also those who stole articles de- 
voted to Boodhoo or the gods, who pilfered property 
belonging to the king, robbed upon tho road, plundered 
villages, &.—(See Bertolacci, Laws and Usages of the 
Kandyans.) 

The punishment of death was usually carried into 
effect by hanging, or by being killed by elephants, the 
bodies being exposed, or hung in chains, in a similar 
manner to that. which continues to be adopted in the 
territories of the Honourable the East India Company, 
and which, until lately, was practised in. this country. 
Men of rank were decapitated with a sword, while they 
sat on the ground ; losing the head being, as with us, 
considered the most honourable mode of receiving capital 
punishment. Females were drowned.* : 

No one but the king himself had the power of passing 
the sentence of death. 

Secondary Punishments.—This class of punishments 


* The infliction of capital punishment upon women, by drown- 
ing, in the Kandyan provinces, was abolished in 1826. 

At one time in Scotland the ordinary punishment of females for . 
crimes of lesser magnitude was drowning. In cases of murder, 
treason, witcheraft, &c., they were beheaded or burnt at the stake. 
It was common for regality and barony courts to execute women 
by drowning. The North Loch of Edinburgh was the scene of 
execution in all such cases where sentence was pronoanced by the 
bailies of Edinburgh, or by the bailie ofregality of Broughton. The 
mode of execution by drowning was different in Ceylon and in 
Scotland. In Kandy, the female who was to be put to death .was 
enclosed in a sack and thrown into atank. Butin Scotland, courts 
having the fendal rights of “ pit and gallows,” sentenced women 
convicted of theft:to be drowned in a pit or Jowsie, There are 
instances recorded where females in Scotland were drowned by 
tying them te stakes within the sea water-mark at Inc wetaw 
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consisted of dismemberment of various kinds ; mutila- 
tion by cutting off the hands, noses, and ears, and also 
imprisonment with irons, flogging, fines, é&c.. Male 
offenders were occasionally made to stand for along time 
with a heavy stone laid on their shoulders, Females 
were punished by being obliged to stand with a heavy , 
basket of sand on their-heads. The punishment of the 
stocks was also employed. An oath made under a bogah 
tree was considered binding in all cases.- 

Sometimes delinquents were banished to insalubrious 
districts where the cause of fever was prevalent, namely, 
Badula and Telepaika.—( Laws and Usages of the Kan- 
dyans. Appendix to Bertolacci’s Work on the Commercial 
Interests of Ceylon.) . . 

The most severe of the secondary punishnionts of 
females was to be delivered to the Rodias, the lowest 
caste in Ceylon, When the king heard of the treason of 
Eheylapola, and of his having taken refuge in the mari- 
timeprovinces, he ordered the wives and daughters of the 
palanquin-bearers of the adikar who had accompanied 
their chief to the coast, to be delivered to the Rodias of 
Saffragam for defilement.; but they refused to have any* 
connection with them, observingwat the same timo, that 
it was not their custom to have any iftercourse with 
females under such circumstances, unless they were of 
a much higher caste than the wives of palanquin-bearers:- ~ 
Knox describes the delivering up of the wives and 
daughters of delinquents to be defiled by Rodias as ‘a 
far worse punishment than any kind of death.” 

The mode vf administering justice was, apparently, 
very simple. In an ordinary dispute about land, which 
was the most common subject of litigation, the dispu- 
tants usually commenced by referring the point in dia- 
pute to the arbitration of their neighbours : if dissatiafied 
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with their decision, the cause might be carried before 
the coral of the village or district, and from him to the 
mohotals : if still dissatisfied, they might apply to the 
dissayve, and after .him to the adikar, and even to. the 
king. Much of the time of a dissave was spent in ad- 
ministering justice ; he usually sat in a pandal, some- 
times in an amblum, or rest-house, and was treated with 
the greatest reverence by the subordinate headmen and 
people. The amblum, when not employed as a court. 
house, served as a resting place for travellers, and where 
the men of the village met to retail and hear news, and 
chew betel. 
Degree of Unhealthiness to European Troops.—The 
* annual average mortality of the regular infantry corps 
of the British army employed in the united kingdom, 

has been ascertained to amount to about 15 per 1000; 

and, as the age of the great bulk of the men of the 

army, both at home and abroad, is comprehended, bo- 
tween 20-and 40 years, the difference of mortality which 
occurs among troops in a colony or dependency, from 

that which takes place at home, may be considered a 
. ‘measure of the salubrity of a climate, together with the 
inseparable contingencies of altAry. life in a particular 
colony. 

The following table will show the strength of the 19th 
Regiment, together with the number of deaths, the pro- 
portion of deaths per 1000 of the mean strength, and 
the stations in Ceylon where the corps was employed, 
from 1796 till 1819 inclusive, being a period of twenty- 
four years ;—_ . 
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Proportion 
Mean strength. Desths.| of Deaths | Where employed. 
per 1000, 





At sea, Cape of 
Good Hope, and 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

Colombo. 

Colombo, 

941 Colombo ; 5 com- 

: panies on service 
in India. 

882 Trincomalee. 

854 Trincomalee. 

905 Trincomalee. 

848 Kandy and Trinco- 

malee. 

642 Trincomalee. 
528 Trincomalee, 
451 Colombo. 
798 Colombo, 
828 Colombo. 
796 Peninsula of India, 
776 Colombo, 
729 Colombo. 
785 Colombo. 
938 Colombo. 
910 3 Trincomalee. 
1142 Trincomalee. 
1019 Trincomalee, 
930 Trincomalee. 
748 Kandyan provinces. 
598 Kandyan provinces 
and Galle. 


20,105 

















837 





Thus it-appears that the mean aunual mortality 
per 1000, in the 19th Regiment, for the time speci- 
fied, was - - > - - - 7% 
The annual average of men invalided was - 2 


Total annual decrement per 1000, - = 103 
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The chief part of the elementary materials from which 
this Table is constructed was obtained from Captain 
Hawker, when he was adjutant to the 19th Regiment. 


In 1820, the regiment returned to England. 


The following Table will show the admissions into 
hospital, and deaths among the European troops serving 
in Ceylon for’ period, of twenty years :— , 


Hospital. 


8288 
6128 
4850 
$655 
8095 
2577 
3564 
3367 
3079 
3569 
3561 
3562 
3148 
3123 
3009 
2484 
2723 
2466 
2875 


8027 


Deaths 
Medical 


Ratio per 1000 of 
Mean Strength. 


Returns. | Admitted. 


145 
625 





72,100 


1518 
2895 
2419 
1794 
1467 
1436 
1288 
1967 
2325 
1661 
1669 
1654 
1563 
1436 
1429 
1464 
1216 
1322 
1230 
1376 

















By this Table, it appears that, on an average, every 
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being in the proportion of nearly two to one in this _ 7 


country. The annual average mortality in hospital per 
1000 is 69 8-10ths; but as the deaths which occurred 
out of hospital during the above period amounted to 217, 
the total amortality has been 75 per 1000, or five times 
that df troops serving in the united kingdom. 

In perusing the foregoing Tables, the reader will re- 
collect that the English were at War with the Kandyans 
in 1803 and 1818, in which years the mortality of the 
troops was greatly increased. 

The prevailing disoases in Ceylon, both among emi- 
grants from Europe and the indigenous inhabitants of the 
‘jgland, are endemic fever, bowel complaints, and diseases 

= of the liver. 
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Cxzyton was discovered by the Portuguese in 1505, 
and in 1517 they established a small trading settlement 
at Colombo, by permission of tho reigning king, Dharma - 
Praakramabahoo IX., who then resided at Cotta, a few 
miles from the present capital of the island. In 1520, 
they laid the foundation of a fort, a measure which was 
strongly opposed by some of the native chiefs, but with. 
out success. For a short time the Portuguese restricted _ 
themselves to commorcial pursuits ; but, having strongly” 
fortified themselves at Colombo, they commenced te 
make a conquest of the island by hostile measures, aud 
intolerable rapacity. The natives retaliated, and for & 
time put to death every European who fell into their 
hands. An army of 20,000 men assembled to besiege - 
Colombo, and for five months the fort was strictly, in- 
vested, and the garrison suffered severely for want df pro- 
visions, .: A reinforcement having arrived .fsom Cochin, 
the governor of the fort made a sortie with 3000 men, 
when the.nhtive army was put to flight. A treaty having 
been concluded, hostilities ceased for a short period. * 

Praakramabshoo died in 1527, and was succeeded on 
the throne by his brother Wijayabahoo VII. This 
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king having been opposed by three sons in his. intention. 
of naming a grandson as his successér, he resolved ite 
strengthen his situation by forming an alliance with, the : 


Portuguese. The allies were soon called upoa to ‘sup- 


press a, rebellion of the king’s subjects. From this time 
the Portuguese were hardly ever at peago duting the 
whole period they held power in Ceylon. «dt is pot.the 
object of the writer to enter into the details of this pro- 
tracted warfare, a brief summary being presumed to be 
all that is required. 

Such was the state of affairs between the two powers 
about the year 1590, that the Portuguese occupied the 
town of Kandy, while Rajah Singha I., the king of 
Ceylon, was besieging Colombo. Tho Portuguese with- 
in the fort were hard pressed. A Ceylonose army, under 
the command of a native ally of the Europeans, came to 
their relief, and the siege was raised. Rajah Singha 
died in 1592, 

Wimala Dharma succeeded to the throne. This prince 
is usually denominated Don John by the . Portuguese 
historians, When very young, he was a refugee among 
the Portuguese ; and, having assumed the character of a 
Christian, was baptized under that title. e Portu- 
guese did not approve of his assuming Linglieuten 
ity in Kandy, but they had not the power at the time to 
prevent that event. Reinforcements were, however, 
soon after received from Goa, under the command of a 
General named De Souza. On reaching Ceylon;*he lost 
no time in advancing against Don John, now the Kan- 
dyan moparch, taking with him Catherina, a candidate 
for the throne of Kandy. During his march, he was 
joined by a native chief with 20,000 men. In conse- 
quence of a stratagem instituted by the king, De Souza 
suspected the fidelity of this chief, and with his.own 
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hand plunged a dagger into his breast. The Portuguese, 
who continued to advance, were attacked by the king's 
arnty-ih the Balany Pass, and every man was killed. Of 

: that; powtrful army, not a Kiving being was saved but 
Donna’ Catherina, who eventually became the wife of 
‘Wimala Dhafma. 

Shortly after this defeat, another attempt was made 
by the Portuguese to reduce the island. Don Jerome 
de Azevedo was placed at the head of this new expe- 
dition, and, with the most sanguine hopes of success, 
proceeded to carry the wishes of government into effect. 
He met the Kandyan or native forces in the Pass of 
Balany. The Portuguese attacked the enemy with 
fury, being confident of victory from their superior dis- . 
cipline, and more efficient arms. The battle was, for a 
long time, maintained with equal valour on both sides. 
‘The Europeans fought with desperate obstinacy, insti- 
gated by honour and despair. At length, numbers, per- 
severance, and resolution, conquered, and the native 
forces remained masters of the field. Azevedo, who 
displayed great talents, and the most determined bravery 
in assailing the enemy, showed equal ability in conduct- 
ing a rotreat. Having collected the relics of his army, 
he marched for the sea-coast, his little band being ha- 
rassed by the enemy for five tedious days before they 
reached the nearest place of safety, which was the fort 
of Colombo. 

A revolted chief having been, about, this time, taken 
by the Portuguese, was put to death, notwithstanding 
the most solemn assurances given to him thé his life 
would be spared. The execution of this man was the 
prelude for fearful retaliation on the part of the king, 
and numbers of the Portuguese were, soon after, hor- 
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my 
__\'The’Portuguose.now resol¥ed to endeavour to assas- 
_sinate the king, and five assassins were hired by Ame- 
. ‘vedo himself for that purpose ; but they were themselves p 


slain in the Balany Pass, the sovereign having had notice 
of their intention. ih eae * 
~ We in vain expect to see any trace of the humanizing 
influence of civilization and Christianity in the cox 


‘of the Portuguese. To all the faithlessness and, cruelty ~~ 


of the Kandyans, they added the aggressive rapatity. of 
robbers. It is curious to observe; in the history of na- 


..tions, with how slow a. progress humane and beneyolent 
a P 


feglings make their way in @ population. , This is te 
markable, not only im Asia, or im a lowgrade ofigiviliza- 


- tion, but also. in better civilized. societies, and where © 


Christidhjty,has n the proféssed religion for many 
centuries. ia ui “etme Segoe 
On the 29tl March 160% Admiral pilbergen, # 
Dutch naval commander, anghored im the mouth of a” 
river near to. Batticalle, and immediately gperied ’ a 
correspondence with. q native chief, of, that part of:the 
islatd: © Spilbergen having got orders, on. sailing, from 
the Prince) fyOringe, to conclude an offensive and de- 
fensiye al , . the n government, deter, 
mined fo, proceed to Kandy, anil. to with the king 
in persc nm. On e,6th July, he accordingly set out for 
Kandy, and was treated, during the whole journey, with 
peculiar marks of honoyr apd respect, He was, kindly 
received, and mgbiy entertained by, the king, who dis, 
petised. with the cegemonies usually tised on, such 
dgcasion®by the Kandyan court. Nothing could exceed 
the familiarity and, Kindness of the. ing to his new 
guest. The admiral obtained, permission for the Dutch 
to build afort on the sea-spore, and a free trade in cin: 
namon and pepper was also yielded. ‘ Having rejoined his 
rs] ’ 4 
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squadron, itic ‘Adiniral aatled Rota Batticallo on the Gch + 


“~ September. * He soon ‘after captured three Portugdtese, 
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vessels, which he, presented to the king. é 


Sibald de Weerd, another Dutch commander, arrived 
soon after, and proceeded at once to Kandy, where he, 


‘was received by the king in the most frank and amicable 


manner. , He left Ceylon for Achin, and on returning ° 
‘to Batticallé, the king hastened to meet him. The 
admiral having got drunk, behaved very uncourteously to 
the Sovereign, who, béiti® offended, ordered his attend- 
‘ants to ‘‘ hind that dog A struggle ensued, and Dé. 
Weerd was killed. | * : 
3 Wimals Dharma ‘teat in 1604, leaving two sons, nei- 
ther of whoni was, as yet, equal to mhgiti taiftin, his own 
rights, “A btother of ‘the*late kingy by’namg Senorat, 
succeeded to the throne, and married Catharina, his 
brother’s widow. bal oh 

In 1612}Marcellus de Boschhouder arrived at Kandy, 
where @'treaty was’Once more’éntered into-between the 
Dutch and the Ceylomese monarch. By this treaty, the 
Dutch obtained the King’s permissi erect a fort at lie 
Cottiar, hear Trincomalee, and ates. right to the 
trade of Ceylon. Thé Portuguese were miuéhdispleased 
with the construction’ of this fort, whidh was garrisoned 
by a company of soldiers “brought by Bogéhhouder. 
They resdlved to'redtice it ; and, duting'the same year, 
1000 Portuguese and 3000 Jridians,‘under tho“eommand 





oil 


" of Simon Correa, a distinguished soldie#y proceeded from 


their’ possessions for that purpos®. The! e baing . 
quickly taken, ‘every one of its inhabitants was put to 
the sword, To revenge the, injury, shstained “by the 
Dutch, Senéyat despatehed a of 5000 men, who fell 
upon the Portug before they reached, their own ter- 
ritory, and completely routed’ them, haying, according 
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to Ribeyro, killed 600, and taken a great number pri- 
soners. 

Senerat, wishing to expel the Portuguese from Ceylon, 
adopted the unprecedented policy of sending his favour- 
ite, Boschhouder, to Holland to solicit succoura which 
were not to be found in India. The mission proved 
unsuccessful, and Boschhouder died on the passage from 
Europe to Ceylon. * 

In the year 1623, according to Ribeyro, Constantine 
de Saa and Noronha arrived at Colombo, having been 
‘appointed captairi-general of the island a second time. 
One of the first acts of his government was, to proceed 
to Trincomalee, where he directed a fort to be built, and 
soon after ho also ordered a place of strength to be con- 
structed at Batticallo. The constructing and garrison- 
ing of these forts gave offence to the king, who foresaw 
that he would thereby be prevented from exporting the 
produce of his country. The hostile feeling which had 
long existed between the two powers became greatly in- 
eréased, and active warfare commenced by an inroad of 
the Kandyans into the maritime, or*Portuguese terri- 
tory. De Saa took the field with his troops, and having 
defeated the opposition made to him on his march, 
reached the town of Kandy, which he burned to the 
ground. He had, during his masch, burned and de- 
stroyed every thing which came within the reach of his 
army: the cattle were slaughtered ; the houses were 
burnt; and all the barbarities of war usutlly adopted 
by a savage people, were put in practice to a fearful ox- 
tent. The king fled to Uwa, to which provihce he was 
followed by De Saa, who put every thing to fire and 
sword, but failed in his object of capturing tho king. 
A barbarous and bloody war continued to be waged for 
some time, until, apparently, both parties had become 
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tired of it, and a temporary cessation of hostilities took 


“place. 


Such was the situation of events when Constantine 
de Saa was directed by the Viceroy of India to recom- 
mence @ war of aggression, for the purpose of subjugat- 
ing the whole island—a measure for the attainment of 
which he was by no means adequately provided. Having 
with great difficulty assembled an army of about 1500 
Portuguese, and 20,000 natives, he marched, in August 
1630, into the interior. He commenced hostilities by 
burning the chief town of the province of Uwa, and 
was soon after met by a large army at Wellawaya, 
under the command of Rajah Singha,—a son of the 
king by Catharina,—then only seventeen years of age, 
and of his two half-brothers, sons of Wimala Dharma, 
A combat was anticipated, and the Portuguese passed 
the night in religious devotion, whilst De Saa went 
from rank to rank, exhorting them to remember their 
former valour, and the weighty consequences which hung 
on the approaching conflict. “‘ Before,” said he, “ you 
have battled for glory; now you must fight for your 
lives!’’ On the morrow the battle began with desperate 
~ fury on both sides. A defection took place of a great 
number of De Saa’s native auxiliaries. The Europeans 
fought like men in despair, and,’in this manuer, the 
combat continued until interrupted by the darkness of 
night. Torrents of rain prevented repose, and rendered 
their fire-arme inefficient. Next day, the battle was 
resumed, and Constantine de Saa and every one of his 
army werekilled on the field. 

The young princes followed up their victory: ‘they 
besieged and took some forts which the Portuguese had 
constructed on the Maha Villa Ganga, near to Kandy ; 
invaded the Four Corles; and laid siege’to Colombo. 
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Assault after assault was bravely made, and as bravely 
repulsed. At one time, every hope seemed lost to the 
besieged, and it was only by the resolute valour of the 
burghers and slaves that the fort was preserved. After 
the garrison had suffered severely from want of provi- 
sions, reinforcements arrived to the Portuguese, and 
the siege was raised. 

Senerat died in 1634, and was succeeded by a princely, 
triumvirate, each of whom had a separate command, 
Rajah Singha, the youngest of the three brothers, was 
not long in assuming the sovereignty of the island, nor 
did he delay in maintaining his assumption by force of 
arms. One of the brothers took refuge among the Por- 
tuguese ; the other brother died ; and Rajah Singha II., 
sometimes called ‘‘ the Great,” reigned . paramount. 
During an unsettled condition of the country, from a 
disputed succession, the Portuguese, hoping to extend 
their power and their conquests, despatched an army to 
the interior, under the command of Diego de Melo and 
Damien Bottado. The army, according to Valentyn,. 
consisted. of- 2300 whites and half-castes, and 6000 
Indians ; but, according to another authority, the force 
was composed of 700 Europeans and 28,000 Indians. 
Having reached the capital, and satiated their avarice 
and their cruelty, they commenced a retreat. Rajah 
Singha had, in the interim, adopted means to obstruct 
their progress, by barricading the Balany, and the other 
passes to Colombo. The king sent an embassy to De 
Melo, demanding of him, whether his religion taught him 
to advance into the territories of one who was at peace 
with him? and solemnly invoking the curse of that. God 
whom he (De Melo) professed to adore, on the party which 
was culpable. The Portuguese were surrounded and 
attacked on every side with arrows and. spears; and 
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being deserted by a great number. of their native 
auxiliaries, could make no impression upon their ene- 
mies. Seeing no chance of escape, they sent a Fran- 
ciscan and Augustinian monk to the king, to endeavour 
to negotiate a peace, on the condition that they might 
be permitted to return to Colombo free from further 
molestation, but without success. Rajah Singha would - 
enter into no terms with them for that purpose. The 
combat is said to have lasted a night and a day. By 
one authority, seventy Europeans, and by another, 
thirty-three only were left alive, and they were made 
prisoners. 

The long-continued hostilities between the Portuguese 
and the Kandyans was a desperate and bloody struggle 
between two races, who vied with one another in the 
barbarity of their warfare. The weaker and less civil- 
ized party made up by cunning for the indiscriminating 
atrocities of the stronger, who had, with occasional in- 
termissions, for nearly a century, been inflicting upon 
the Kandyans all the horrors and atrocities of war, un- 
controlled by the conventional checks imposed upon 
it when carried on between European nations. Indis- 
criminate slaughter appears to have been as much the 
object of the Portuguese as that of the invaded Kan- 
dyans. 

Rajah Singha perceiving the difficulty that he would 
have to expel the Portuguese from Ceylon, resolved to 
send an embassy to a Dutch settlement in India, re- 
questing assistance for the purpose of driving them from 
the island. In pursuance of this design, he sent a long, 
letter, dated September 9th, 1636, to the Dutch governor - 
of Paliacatta, A Brahmin, who was the bearer of this 
letter, was for six months detained at Jaffna before he 
could meet with a safe opportunity of proceeding to the 
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coast of Coromandel. On receipt of Rajah Singha’s 
letter, the governor of Paliacatta forwarded it to Batavia - 
to ‘the Great Council of the Indies.” Envoys wero 
forthwith despatched to Kandy, and, eventually, a treaty 
of alliance was entered into between the Dutch and the 
Ceylonese monarch. According to the stipulations of 
this treaty, the Dutch were to furnislr troops to assist 
in the expulsion of the Portuguese, the king being to 
pay all the expenses of the war. The king was to be 
placed in possession of the fortified places which might 
“be taken from the Portuguese, and the Dutch were to 

have the entire monopoly of the trade of the island. 

Previously to signing the treaty, the king stated to the 
Dutch deputies the condition in which he stood with the 
Portuguese local government at Colombo. He informed 
them that, although he adopted every means in his power 
to preserve peace with his neighbours, and paid, with 
the utmost regularity, the tribute to the crown of Por. 
tugal, to which his father had submitted, his pacific in- 
tentions were frequently defeated. Owing to the caprices 
of the governors, there was no security in treating with 
them. Upon the most trifling occasion, they marched an 
armhy into his territory, pillaged the country, and burnt 
the villages. Within a few years they had reduced to ashes 
the principal town of the province of Uwa, together with 
Kandy, the capital of the kingdom. He represented, 
that although he had repeatedly defeated them in the 
field, they were always ready for war, by which means 
he saw that, in a short time, he should not have an inch 
of territory in the island; and, on that account, he had 
come to the resolution to enter into terms of amity with 
the Dutch, and to make such stipulations with them a5 
mighi lead to their reciprocal advantage. 

The deputies replied by stating, that they were well 
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aware of the oppressive disposition of the Portuguese ; 

«that similar complaints were made of their tyranny in 
the peninsula of India, and in the other Eastern coun- 
tries where they had formed colonies; that it was to 
liberate the inhabitants of these countries from.the op- 
pression under which they suffered that the Dutch had 
come so far from their own country; that the Portu- 
guese had no right to any part of the island of Ceylon; and 
that the Dutch East India Company were able and 
‘willing to expel them from the island without exacting 
any remuneration for their services. 

The king promised that, in addition to the expenses of 
the armament, he would pay a certain sum for each 
officer or soldier who died in the service, according to the 
rank he held in the army; that another sum should 
be given for every man who lost an arm, a leg, or an 
eyo, and that the sum should be somewhat higher for a 
right eye, a Aight leg, ora right arm, than for a left 
eye, leg, or arm. The treaty having been regularly 
signed, the. Dutch deputies left Ceylon.— (Ribeyro, 

Histoire de U'Isle de Ceylan, p. 222.) 

In compliance with the treaty in question, Batticallo 
was attacked in 1639, and soon taken by Admiral 
Westerwold, who commanded a force of 600 men, with 
six pieces of cannon. Trincomalee was next invested ; 
and although the garrison consisted of only 50 men, it 
did not capitulate until twenty-three of their number 
had been killed. Before the other places of strength sur- 
rendered, the struggle was long and bloody. . Negombo 
and Galle fell into the hands of the Dutch in 1640. 
Negombo was a second time taken in 1644. Caltura 
fell in 1655. 

A temporary pacification took place between the 
Dutch and Portuguese in 1646, during which the Dutch 
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authorities at Negombo carried off some tame elephants 
belonging to the King of Kandy, who was so enraged at » 
the circumstance, that he Surrounded a body of their 
troops in the Seven Corles, and after slaying the com- 
mander; Adrian Vander Stell, cut off his head, and sent- 
it in a silk bag to his countrymen on the sea coast, or- 
dering, at the samo time, 688 Dutchmen into captivity 
ih the Kandyan country. The Dutch exerted all their 
address to effect a reconciliation with the king, who, it 
would appear, already hesitated between the policy of 
uniting his influence with his former enemios or his 
recently acquired” friends, but in the end the Dutch 
prevailed. » 

Colombo capitulated in 1656, having been besieged 
for seven months by the forces of Rajah Singha, consist- 
ing of about 20,000 men, and the Dutch troops. The 
King of Kandy resided in the neighbourhood of Colombo 
during the siege ; and when the fort surrefidered, he ex- 
pected that it would be delivered into his hands, accord- 
ing to the stipulations of the treaty eftered into by 

. the Dutch, but they retained it in their own possession. 

When Colombo capitulated, the garrison, consisting 
of 90 boldiers, who, with 100 armed inhabitants, were 
conveyed to Negapatnam, on the peninsula of India, 
“then in possession of the Portuguese ; but, half sick and 
half starved as they were,” they were soon after prevail- 
ed upon to reinforce Jaffnapatam, although they were ° 
well aware that the Dutch would before long besi¢ége 
that garrison: We learn from Baldeus, that Rajah 
Singha “stiffly ’ urged the surrender of Negombo and 
Colombo into his hands by virtue of the treaty between 
him and the Dutch, but without success. The king thus:: 
concludes one of his letters to the Dutch Captain-Geil- 
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such as know not God, and do not keep their word, will, ; 


one time or other, be sensible of the ill consequences there- 
of : I know I have God on my side.” Rajah Singha per- 
ceiving that the Dutch had no intention to fulfil the 
treaty, withdrew his support from them, and iu au 
under-hand manner rather encouraged than repulsed the 
Portuguese. He was obviously doubtful which party 
was the most perfidious, as neither fulfilled the most so# 
lemn treaties, even although confirmed, according to the 
usage of the age, by oath. 
Jaffnapatam, the last of the forts occupied by the Por- 
tuguese, was besieged and taken by the Dutch in 1658. 
_ When it capitulated, a considerable number of soldiers 
laid down their arms, although during tife siege, which 
lastéd three months and a half, they had lost nearly one 
thousand six hundred men by the sword and disease. 
Baldeus. preached a thanksgiving sermon on the occa- 
sion, the text being Exod. xvii. 15. : 
A large portion of the troops employed in, reducing 
Jaffuapatam having been detached to besiege Negapat- 
nam, on the Coromandel coast, the garrison chiefly con- 
sisted of Portuguese volunteers, although there were a 
considerable number of prisoners in the castle. The 
Portuguese volunteers and prisoners, together with some 
of the natives, ‘‘not without the consent of Rajah 
Singha,” formed a plot to put to death all the officers in 


the castle, duving divine service. The guard were next to . 


be attacked, by which means they hoped to make them- 
selves master of the castle. The conspiracy was discovered 
by accident, and not long after, most of the conspirators 
having confessed their crimes, some were condemned to 
be hanged, others to be beheaded. The three chief con- 
spirators were laid upon t the wheel, and after they had 
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breast, had their entrails taken out, and the heart laid 
upon the mouth. A thanksgiving sermon was preached 


on this occasion, “out of the book of Esther, chapter 
ix, 20—24."* - 

When the Portuguese arrived in India, they found the 
trade in the hands of the Arabians, from whom they 
gradually wrested it by their naval superiority. _ Not 
Content with acquiring the ascendancy at sea, they soon 
endeavoured to become masters of the land. For this 
purpose they had recourse both to fraud and violence. 
Having obtained permission to erect warehouses at the 
seaports i) the coast, these warehouses were, under the 
‘pretext of securing them against the incursions of 
robbers and pirates, soon converted into castles and for- 
tresses. By sowing dissensions among the neighYour- 
ing chiefs, and professing to help the injured against the 
aggressor, they eventually obtained possession of many 


* In 1659, or one year after the Dutch had completed the con- 
quest of the maritime provinces, Captain Robert Knox, his son, and 
several of the crew of the Ann frigate, were taken prisoners at 
Batticallo, and removed to Kandy or its neighbourhood, where 
they were kept prisoners. The younger Knox and another pri- 

. soner made their escape in 1679, having reached Aripo October 
18th, Captain Knox and most of the others had died before 
the prisoners left Kandy. Mr Knox was kindly received at 
Colombo by the Dutch governor, Ryklof Van Goens. In 1681, he 
published his excellent “ Historical Relation of the Island of 
Ceylon, &.,” a book which deserves the highest commendation. 
We are indebted to Knox for the only full account which has been 
published of that extraordinary man, Rajah Singh@II., who died 
in 1684 or 1687, after a reign of upwards of, 50 years. Knox's 
work was translated into the French language, and published at 
Amsterdam, as early as 1693. In 1819, Mr Sawers and the 
writer of this sketch paid a visit to Mr Knox’s “piece of land,” 
which, he tells us, “lay ‘about ten miles to the southward of the city 
of Kandy, in the county of Udda Neur, near to the town of Elledat.” 
We thought we discovered the place where his house stood. Thére 
is a tradition among the inhabitants of Udda Neur, that » white 
man once lived at Elledat, and that he was much respeeted by his’ 
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important points. The King of Portugal monopolized 
in India the trade in cinnamon, pepper, and other 
precious commodities, while he left the commerce of the 
less valuable articles in the hands of his subjects. The 
desire of dominion increased with their means ; but the 
population of Portugal was unable to furnish the re- 
quisite number of troops, and to recruit establishments. 
In order to supply the deficiency, they had recourse to 
two expedients, namely, marriage with the native women, 
and the conversion of the natives to the Roman Catholic 
faith, These expedients proved but a feeble support to 
a power founded on injustice. In their allies, the chiefs 
of the interior, whom they had by turns cheated and 
oppressed, the Portuguese could repose no confidence, 
these chiefs being ever ready to practise the lessons of 
perfidy which they had learned from the example of the 
Europeans themselves. By successive alienations, the 
Portuguese lost their dominion on the coast of Canara 
in Persia, Muscat, Japan, &. In Ceylon they main- 
tained, as we have seen, a long and desperate conflict ; 
and, for a considerable time, delayed the overthrow of 
their power. 

After the Dutch had succeeded in rendering the forti- 
fications tolerably complete, they began to push their 
posts farther and farther into the interior of the island, 
and to seize upon every spot which appeared adapted for 
their purpose. They also increased their demands on the 
king for the protection they afforded him as gudrdians of 
his coasts. Eventually the king fell suddenly upon their 
settlements, and committed great devastation. A long 
course of hostilities followed, without any lasting advan- 
tage to either party. Peace was never long-continued 
or secure between the governor on the coast and the king 

‘on the hills. .The renewed incursions of the Dutch na- 
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turally led to a commencement of hostilities by-the king. 
He was:twice driven from his capital, and forced to seek 
refuge.in the mountainous district of Digliggy, which 
was supposed to be the most impenetrable in his king- 
dom.* Encouraged by dissensions among the Kandyan 
chiefs, the Dutch took the field in 1763, with an army of 


8000 men, composed of Europeans, Sepoys, and Malays, 


and made themselves masters of Kandy and the adjoin: 
ing districts of Matele, Doombera, and, Walapanne. For 
about nine months, they maintaineda garrison in Kandy ; 
but, in consequence of the vigilant hostility of the exemy, 
who intercepted their convoys and communications from 
the.sea-coast, they were obliged to abandon their posi- 
tion, and to retreat to Colombo. After having suffered 
extreme privations, their provisions being wearly ex- 
hausted, and all communication with their setélqments 
on the coast cut off for three months, the officer on whom 
the command had devolved, (Major Frankana,) a brave 
and experienced soldier, called a council of war, in which 
it was finally resolved, after much discussion, to endea- 
vour to force their way to Colombo, as the only means 
of saving the wreck of the army from certain death. A 


*.* In 1729, a very remarkable circumstance occurred, which is, 
T helieve, unique in colonial policy. Petrus Vuyst, while governor 
of the maritime provinces of Ceylon, made an attempt to render 
himself an independent sovereign ; and, in the prosecution of hie 
plan, it is alleged he had recourse to the most atrocious cruelties. 
Having been arrested and sent to Batavia, he was sentenced to be 
broken alive upon the wheel, his body to be quartered, and those 
quarters to be burned upon a pile of wood, and his ashes collected 
and thrown into the sea. This mode of punishing criminals appears 
to be extremely barbarous, but it is not so much so as the vivisec- 
tion and heart-roasting atrocities practised in this country on dike 
occafions, even a8 late as 1746. Savage as the punishments of 
oriental barbarians may be, they are less revolting and atrocious 
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retreat was forthwith commenced, during which the sick, 
and those who were unable to keep up withthe main 
body of the troops, were killed by the natives. At 
Sittavacca, another name for Avisahavilé, only two 
days’ march from Colombo, 400 of their soldiers were 
overpowered and put to death. The few survivors at 
Jength reached Colombo, exhausted with hunger and, 
fatigue. 

The barbarities practised both by the Dutch and the 
Kandyans naturally entailed upon each an amount of, 
suffering that one might be disposed to think was well” 
*. deserved ; but the savage of civilization had less excuse 
than the savage of nature, who resisted aggression with 
all the vindictiveness which a sense of injury urges him 
to use, lmt which Christianity has not taught him to 
modexate. 

-The war was continued by a new governor, (Van Eck,) 
who succeeded in repulsing the Kandyans;-and, by — 
harassing and driving them to the mountains and forests, 
prevented them from cultivating: their fields for some 
time. The Kandyan dissaves, it is alleged, were on the 
point of delivering up their king, upon condition that 
each should bo left an independent sovereign in his own — 
province, when governor Van Eck died. On the arrival 
of his successor, Governor Falck, negotiations with the 
eourt of Kandy were set on foot with success, and a peace 
was concluded on the 14th February 1766 by a treaty 
of which, although it was very favourable to the Dutch, 
they refused to fulfil some. of the articles. Gévernor 
Falck considered it would be dangerous, if not im-: 
practicable, at. that time to occupy the interior of the 
island, the productions of which could be purchased 
cheaper from the Kandyans themselves, than collected 
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by the Dutch, government, even when in possession of 
the country. > 
In the wars of the Duteh with the Kandyans, it is 
alleged that the former treated their prisoners, of what- 
ever rank or age, with the harshest rigour, and heaped 
upon them every mark of degradation which the most 
ingenious cruelty could furnish, or the most brutal bar- 
barity inflict. Tho rapacity of the Dutch gave birth to 
a succession of petty wars, in which, though the Euro- 
poans were generally successful, the Kandyans were not 
‘subdued. Even in times of peace, it does not appear 
that there was ever much intercourse between the sub- 
jects of the two powers. The recollection of the grasp- 
ing policy of the Portuguese, and the selfish conduct of 
the Dutch, induced the kings of Kandy to forbid their 
subjects to have any intercourse with Europeans of what- 
ever nation ; and they instructed them to hold in eternal 
- abhorrence a race of people which, as appeared to them, 
no ties of honour could bind, and against whose treachery 
no prudence could guard.—( Preface to the Migpellaneous 
Works of Hugh Boyd, Esq.) , 
During the year 1763, the Madras governthent des: 
patched Mr Pybus as ambassador to Kirti Sri Rajah 
Singha, king of Kandy, with instructions to assure ¢) 
king of the friendship of the English, now the most potent 
power of the East, and to offer him ample succours to 
support a war with the Dutch. His reception is said 
to have been as favourable as could be expected, the 
mihisters having declared that they would be happy to 
enter into terms of mutual friendship and alliance with 
the English government. It is difficult to conjecture 
what might have been the intentions of our councils at 
that time; but, to the surprise of the Kandyang, the 
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negotiations were not followed up by the Madras govern- 
ment. On the glaring want of good faith ind the im- 
policy of this embassy, at a‘period when England and 
Holland were not only at perfect peace, but in strict 
alliance, no comment is necessary. The impolitic em- 
bassy in question, together with the representations of 
the Dutch, deservedly gave the court of Kandy a very 
unfavourable impression of the sincerity and good faith 
of the English. 

Hostilities having been declared between Holland and, 
England, during the war of independence of the United 
States of Amorica, Lord Macartney, governor of Madras, 
resolved to add Ceylon to the list of conquests. For this 
purpose, Admiral Hughes sailed from the Coromandel 
coast on the 2d January 1782, and by the 11th of the 
same month, the English flag was planted on Trincomalee, 
the Dutch having made but a feeble resistance, The 
troops employed on this occasion were commanded by 
Sir Hector Munro. Mr Boyd, who had been deputed 
by his‘exde{fency Lord Macartney to the court of Kandy, 


‘left Tringomalee soon after it surrendered, and proceeded 


on hjs route to Kandy. The object of Mr Boyd’s mis- 
sign was to do away with the odinm which had, from 


~ various causes, been affixed to our character, and also to 


announce to the king of Kandy that we were at war with 
the implacable enemy and incessant disturber of his 
country, and to endeavour to obtain his friendly dis- 
position, if not his active aid, in our intended attack on 
the Dutch territories in Ceylon. The king being dn- 
willing to become our ally on this occasion, for a time 
interdicted any communication between his subjects and 
us at Trincomalee. 4e%, 

The Kandyan ministers declared, however, to. Mr 
Boyd, that they were extremely happy to receive the 


* 
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friendly. offers of the Madras government, agd that it 
was their anxious desire to establish such a connection 
with the British power as he had proposed ; but, in order 


to render the alliance sufficiently fair and respectable in 


the eyes of his Kandyan majesty, it was necessary to 
obtain the approval of the king of Great Britain. Mr. 
Boyd having remonstrated with the Kandyan chiefs con-. 
cerning the inconvenience and inutility of delaying so 
long as was necessary to receive the king’s sanction, they 
replied by detailing the particulars of Mr Pybus’ nego- 


tiation with them about twenty years before, and com- _ 


plained of its having had no practical result in their 
favour. They stated that Mr Pybus had been deputed 
to the court of Kandy with offers of friendship, which’ 
had been answered by them in an amicable manner ; 
but that, on his return to Madras, the business, instead 
of being proceeded with effectually, as they expected, 
seamed to have beon entirely dropped, and from that 
time to this they had never heard a syllable on the sub- 
ject ; that this departure from a negotiation so favour- 
ably begun, had greatly surprised and disappointed them, 
especially as they wore on the eve of a rupture with the 
*, Dutch ; that when that rupture took place, they were 


obliged to support the war themselves, without any , 


assistance or even communication from Madras ; but. 
that now, when a rupture had happened between the 
Dutch and us, the communication was renewed ;—that 
these circumstances could not but induce them to think 
that our attention to their interest was governed only by 
adherence to our own; that although the king was ex- 
tremely happy in the friendly offers which had been.. 
made to him, he must adhere to his- former resolution,.. 
namely, that the proposal should come to him directly. 
from the king of England. seg eefe 
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At this time, it will be recollected, that the English 
had not a high character for good faith on the peninsula 
of India; and, consequently, at the court of Kandy. A 
treaty of peace had been negotiated by the government 
of Fort St George, (Madras,) with Hyder Ali, which was 
not well kept by the English.. Hyder Ali is said to have 
declared that peace with the English was indifferent to 
him, since they had shown themselves totally unworthy 
of confidence. This able man, who has been styled the 
Frederick of the East, died in November 1782. 

Mr Boyd’s embassy, although unsuccessful in nego- 
tiating a treaty of alliance with the king of Kandy, had 
the good effect of procuring a supply of provisions for 
the British troops at Trincomalee. 

Sir Edward Hughes returned to Madras to refit ; the 
garrison at Trincomalee being, in the meantime, re- 
inforced with 200 men of the 42d regiment, who were 
sent from the Coromandel coast, under the convoy of 
two ships of war. Beforo Admiral Hughes was able to 
return to Ceylon, Admiral Suffrein dashed into Trin- 
comalee bay, summoned the fort, and in order to procure 
a capitulation before the English fleet should arrive, 
offered the most honourable terms. The garrison str- 

“rendered on the 31st August; and on the 2a September, 
Admiral Hughes, having on board a new commander 
with a body of troops, arrived, and discovered the French 
colours flying in the fort. Thus the attempts of the . 
English to attain possession of Ceylon were at this time 
frustrated. 

By the treaty of peace concluded between the King of 
Kandy and the Dutch in 1766, it was stipulated that the 
Kandyans might obtain salt at the Dutch saltpans at 
prime cost ; and in return, the court of Kandy agreed 

to permit the Dutch to cut cinnamon in the Kandyan 
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country, or to cause it to be cut and sweet to them 
at fixed prices. 
* In 1791, Governor Van de Graaff tisha ieticineaol hos- 
tile preparations making by the Kandyans, prohibited 
the supply of salt for their use, thinking that, by depriv- 
ing them of so essential a necessary of life, he would re- 
duce them to the utmost distress. Asa substitute for 
salt, it is alleged that the Kandyans had recourse to a 
species of potash, which proving unwholesome, they were 
on the point of submitting to any conditions, when the 
superior government of Batavia interdicted this cruel 
mode of conducting hostilities towards the Kandyans by 
Governor Van de Graaff, and recommended conciliatory 
measures. ; 
Hostilities between the court of Kandy and the Dutch 
seemed impending during the year 1792. Indeed, the 
Dutch local government had made the requisite prepara- 
tions to chastise the Kandyans, in consequence of the 
court having concluded a treaty of alliance with the 
French, the ultimate object being to expel the Dutch 
from the island. The supreme government of the Dutch 
in India disapproved of the commencement of hostilities, 
and the preparations for active warfare were suspended. 
About this time, it is alleged that the court of Kandy 
assumed a haughty tone towards the Dutch ; so much 
so, that they hesitated to send the usual annual embassy 
to Kandy, to solicit permission from the king to cut 
cinnamon in his territories. In this dilemma, Governor 
Vande Graaff directed a dissave of the Dutch territory to 
communicate with Kandy, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether, if no embassy was sent from the maritime 
provinces, the king would allow cinnamon to be peeled 
in histerritories. The dissave’s letter was dated on the 
26th March 1793. On the 12th April following, a com- 
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munication was received from the court of Kandy, in 
which it was stated, that the peeling of cinnamon in the 
_king’s territories was usually allowed when the local 
government sent an ambassador to Kandy, and: craved 
permission to do.so; and-that unless an accredited 
agent of that rank was commissioned to Kandy, no per- 
mission to cut cinnamon would be granted. The Dutch 
were, for various reasons, unwilling to send an ambas- 
sador to Kandy at this time. They were afraid that the 
king might decline complying with the. request of the 
local government. Besides, embassies were expensive 
and degrading under any circumstances, but more par- 
ticularly so, as the Kandyan court insisted upon the 
prostration ceremonies being performed by their ambas- 
sadors. No embassy was sent to Kandy on this occasion, 
nor was any answer returned to the king's letter of the 
12th April. The governor was well aware that the 
Kandyan court ardently desired to possees a port or two 
on the coast, and that nothing less would satisfy it.* 
In 1794, the French general, Pichegru, conquered 
Holland, being favoured by the popular or anti-Orange 
party, and the Stadtholder with his family were obliged 
to take refuge in England. The United Provinces were 
forthwith organised, under the title of the Batavian Re- 
public. War with England soon followed, which led to 
he capture of the Dutch fleets, and the loss of their 
colonies. Ceylon fell very early into the hands of the 
English. It is alleged that a letter was despatched from 
England to Ceylon, from the fugitive Stadtholder to 
Governor Van Angelbeck, the governor of the maritime 
provinces, recommending him to surrender the garrisons 


'* Memorial by Governor Van de Graaff to his successor, Gover- 
nor Van Angelbeck, dated 15th July 1794. 
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t 
and forts in possession of the Dutch to an Engtish force, 
when it should appear on the coast in sufficient'strength 
to take possession of them ; and it was génbrally believed 
that the governor was favourably disposed téwards the 

’ interests of the Stadtholder, for whom the island was to 
be held by the English. 

On the Ist August 1795, a body of .troops, consisting 
of the 72d regiment, the flank companies of the 7fat 
and 73d regiments, two battalions of Sepoys, and a de- 
tachment of artillery and pioneers, under the command 
of Colonel Stewart, arrived at Trincomalee, for the pur- 
pose of taking possession of the territories of the Dutch 
in’ Ceylon. The troops were landed at about the dis~ 
tance of two miles from Fort Frederick. As the garri- 
son réfused to surrender, it became necessary to prepare 
to besiege the fort in due form, ‘Accordingly, the troops 
broke ground on the evening of the 18th, opened the 
batteries on the 23d, and by 12 o’clock on the 26th, a 
practicable breach had been completed. The garrison 
was then summoned to surrender, but the terms de- 
manded being deemed inadmissible, the firing recom- 
menced, and in s few minutes the white flag was 
displayed, the conditions offered having been accepted. 
During the siege, a party of Malay soldiers, armed 
with kreeses, crept out of the garrison, nearly in a state 
of nudity, under the obscurity of night, and advanc- 
ing like snakes along the ground, got behind the bat- 
teries unobserved, and having killed or wounded nearly 
every person on duty in the trenches, spiked the guns, 
and effected their retreat into the fort. The total hum- 
ber killed during the siege was fifteen ; six officers and 
fifty men were wounded. 

Fort Ostenburgh, a post about three miles from: Fant 
Frederick, capitulated on the 3lst August. 
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, On the 12th: February 1796, Colonel Stewart landed 
2 ‘body of troops from a fleet which was at anchor off 
-Négombo, and marched towards Colombo. The passage 
of the Matwal river (Kalani Ganga) was disputed by a 
corps of Malays, but they were repulsed with little loss 
on our side. Colombo made no resistance, and capitu-* 
lated on the 15th. Thus fell, ingloriously, the Dutch 
power.in Ceylon. 

Previously to the arrival of the Buitish troops on the 
" west coast of Ceylon, the garrison of Colombo had been 

considerably weakened by the loss of the Swiss regimont 
of De Meuron, a corps of mercenaries which had, for a 
long time, composed part of it. The term of its agree- 
ment with the Dutch having expired, and Colonel de 
Meuron having transferred its services to our govern- 
ment in India, the military force on the island was, 
-ponsequently, so far reduced ; but the chief cause of the 
hasty surrender of Colombo is alleged to have been a 
mutinous spirit which prevailed among the Dutch troops. 
The state of: total insubordination of the garrison, the 
violence of a Jacobin party, and the fear of an internal 
massacre, induced the governor to enter with prompti- . 
tude into a treaty with the English. 

The King of Kandy, Rajadhi Rajah Singha, who 
rendered some assistance to the Englieh, in the expul- 
sion of the Dutch, expected to derive considerable ad- 
vantages from the accomplishment of that event. It 
is probable that he entertained hopes of obtaining 2 sea- 
port at. least, if not some restoration of territory. 
These hopes were, however, visionary, and he soon 
found that he ha@ouly.exchanged a weak for a powerful 
neighbour; and in the East a neighbour is usually 
considered an enemy. ‘All political and territorial. re- 
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remained on ‘the same footing as they had been under 
the Dutch. 

The cinnamon found in the store-houses, was sold. by 
the British troops employed in the reduction of Colombo, 
to the East India Company for L.180,000. 

The administration of the honourable the Governor 
in Council at Madras commenced 16th February 1796, 

The dominion of the Portuguese in Ceylon lasted 
about 150 years, and that of the Dutch for nearly the 
same period. The conquest of Ceylon by the Dutch 
was, in a great measure, owing to the hatred which had 
been excited by the bigotry, intolerance, and cruelty of 
the Portuguese ; and although the Dutch were.as de- 
ficient as their predecessors in the viftues of justice and 
humanity, their tyranny was not, like that of the Porta- - 

_ guese, influenced by the desire to propagate an exclusive 
faith ; it was not, however, less oppressive. ‘* The in- 
sensate avarice of the Dutch,” says Philalethes, ‘proved 
as unfavourable to the happiness of the people of Ceylon 
as the enthusiastic bigotry of the Portuguese.” Although 
it is alleged that the Portuguese, when they were ex- 
pelled from the island, had degenerated from the vigor- 
ous, daring, and enterprising intrepidity of: their ances- 
tors, they made a noble resistance to their enemy ; but 
‘tho contemptible imbecility and unresisting cowardice 
with which the Dutch suffered this important settlement 
to be wrested from them by the British, have rarely 
been paralleled in modern warfare. 

The Dutch settlements were, in the first instance, held 
in trust for the Stadtholder, to whose cause a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants were attached? Ceylon beeame, 
for a time, an appendage to the Presidency of Madras, 
and the civil administration of the maritime provingss 
of the island was provisionally placed under a commiés- 
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sioner sent from that establishment, who endeavoured to 
introduce the same regulations and system of collecting 
the public revenues which were in force on the coast of 
Coromandel. For this purpose, a number of the natives 
of the peninsula of India were brought to Ceylon, to fill 
the subordinate situations under government. An annual 
tax of one fanan (1}d.) was, at the same time, imposed 
upon the produce of coco-nut and other fruit-bearing 
trees. The inequality with which this. tax weighed upon 
the proprietors, from the great scarcity of money, became 
insupportable, and, in a representation made to govern- 
ment, they offered to pay in kind a certain proportion of 
the fruit of every tree. This proposal was refused, and 
an insurrection followed. The revolt which broke out on 
this occasion finally determined government to abandon 
the tax altogether. . 

In 1798, the maritime provinces of the island were 
transferred to the crown of England, and the Honour- ~ 
able Frederick North was appointed to administer the 
government. Under the control of the Governor in 
Council of the Madras Presidency, Mr North assumed 
the government on the 12th October 1798. 

At the peace of Amiens, (1801,) Ceylon was trans- 
ferred from the superintendence of the East India Com- 
pany to the immediate control of his Majesty’s minister 
for the Colonial department, 2 change which dates from 
the 1st day of January 1802. ; 

About the middle of the year 1798, Rajadhi Rajah 
Singha, the king of Kandy, died without issue, and 
without having nominated a successor. According to 
the usage of the Kandyan court, the right ef naming a 
successor in such cases belonged to the first adikar, an’ 
office which was at that time filled by Pilimi Talawa, an 
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chosen by this minister was a Nayakara, 18 years bf age, 

” by name Kannesamy, the son of a sister of one of the 
queens-dowager. According to usage, he was proposed 
to the chiefs and people, and their acceptance was:in 
due form acknowledged. He was faised to the throne 
by the name of Sri Wickreme Rajah Singha. - 

Not long after his inauguration, Mootoo Sawmy, a 
brother to one of the queons-dowager, and an sspirant to 
the throne of Kandy, left the interior of the island, and, 
having solicited an asylum ip -the maritime provincgs, 
was placed under the superintendence and protection of 
Colonel Barbut, commandant of the garrison of Jaffna- 
patam. 

Pilimi Talawa, firet: adikar, the Kandyan prime mi- 
nister, for a considerable time retained an influence 
over the young king, and, as is alleged, induced him to 
sanction several acts of cruelty and oppression, for the 
ultimate end of promoting his own ambitious and traitor- 
ous purposes, 

The objects of the adikar were, as has been briefly, 
but comprehensively, stated by Major Forbes, “to get 
rid of his enemies, amongst whom he reckoned all who 
could resist or ifiterfere with his schemes of ambition, 
and to allow the odium of murders committed by his 
direction to fall on the young man on whose head he 
had placed a crown, which he intended to transfer to his 
own brows: this result he expected to accomplish either 
by the open assistance of the British government, or by 
secret treason and the assassination of the king.” 

In February 1799, Mr North had an interview with 
the chief adikar at Avisahavilé, the latter having 
declined coming to Colombo, through fear of the small- 
pox. During this interview, the adikar complained of the 
king's countrymen, (the Malabars,) representing them, 
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as. instruments calculated to subvert his influence, and 
that of the native chiefs at the court.of Kandy. The 
purpose of the adikar at this conference was obviousiy to 
sound the governor preparatory to fully developing his 
-perfidious and ambitious project of attaining supreme 
power at the expense of the king.* 

A second interview between Mr North and the adikar 
took place in December 1799, when the latter opened the 
discussion by complaining of the king, on account of his 
heving given his confideyce to the Malabars, and he 
then explicitly stated his wish, that the English would 
take possession of the Kandyan country in the name of 
his Britannic Majesty, and place him, the adikar, at 
. the head of the government. Cordiner asserts, that the 
adikar “made a direct request to the governor, at this 
interview, to assist him in taking away the life of the king, 
_ and placing himself on the throne, on which conditions he 
would make the English masters of the country.” 

Tn subsequent conversations with various persons om- 
ployed on the part of the British government, the adikar 
used every possible argument to incline them to adopt 
his fayourite scheme, and to place him on the throne 
of Kandy. During the month of January 1800, Mr 
Boyd, the acting secretary to government, held a confer- 
ence with the adikar, who declared that he had an un- 
conquerable hatred to the royal race of Malabars, whom 
he considered the oppressors of his country ; that he 
had raised Kannesamy, an ignorant and obscure youth, 
to the throne, in order that he, the adikar, might, by 
his influence over the king’s conduct, render the unhappy 
-young man, whom he had elevated to the throne, detest- 


* Cordiner, vol. ii. p. 160. 
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able in the eyes of the people, and thereby promote 
a revolution, which would end in an extermination 
of the foreign family, and the establishment of a Kan- 
dyan race of monarchs commencing with himself. Mr 
Boyd then distinctly related to the adikar the tenor of 
his Excellency’s instructions, namely, that the governor 
was sincerely desirous of the continyance of his (the 
adikar’s) power, and would secure it to him, provided ’ 
the King of Kandy could be induced to place himself 
and his country under the protection of Great Britain, 
and to admit an English garrison into his capital ; 
but that he would not permit a single soldier to enter 
the Kandyan territory, or give him, the adikar, any 
assistance whatgoever, unless the king’s person, and the 
continuance of his dignity, were stipnlated,as.a:prelimi- 
nary to any agreement to be made, and. his exprass ¢on- 
sent were obtained to the outline of any permanent 
arrangements for the future connection between the two 
governments: that it was the governor’s wish that his 
Kandyan majesty should voluntarily remain at Kandy, 
under the safeguard of an English garrison, and that 
the adikar should continue to exerciso the sovereign 
authority in his name. The adikar seamed to be.sur- 
prised that his Excellency should profess so muck anxiety 
to support the king, and said it was not he (the king) 
who wished British troops to be sent to Kandy. He 
also stated that the king was not a friend to the English, 
and very significantly asked how his Excellency would 
act, were the Kandyans to attack the English? A part 
of his Excellency’s instructions, which related to sending 
an embassy to Kandy under the charge of General. 
Macdowal, was then mentioned to the adikar. He 
paused a little, and then observed, that the governor 
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might send a strong escort with the general. After 
some expressions of regret that things must remain as 
they were, the conference ended. 

On the 21st January 1800, another interview took place 
between Mr North and the adikar, when the latter urged 
the necessity of deposing the king ; but his Excellency 
refused to be accessory to the deposition of a prince whom 
he had officially recognised, and from whom he had not 
received any cause of offence. The adikar then asked 
how he (the adikar) and the king could be in power 
at the same time? Mr North conceived that, under 
existing circumstances, the best way would be for tho’ 
adikar to use his influence with the king to make a re- 
quisition for troops to defend him against his enemies, 
(but what enemies is not stated,) with which the gover- 
nor would instantly comply. The governor then in- 
formed the adikar that he had it in contemplation to 
communicate to the King of Kandy his intention to 
send General Macdowal, as British ambassador, to 
Kandy. He also stated, that he hoped the general 
might be able to form such treaties as would be con- 
ducive to the advantage of both countries. “ Why,” 
said the adikar, ‘‘ cannot a treaty be made at Sita- 
waka?” the place where the interview was held. To 
which question the governor replied, that nothing would 
give him greater satisfaction, provided he, the adikar, 
had full power from the king to enter upon an under- 
taking of that kind. The adikar admitted that he had 
00 such authority. 

The alleged object in sending an ambassador to the 
court of Kandy, at this time, was, according to Cordiner, 
“* to elude the arts of the adikar ;” but Mr North’ 's cun- 
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to takeaway the life of the sovereign, but interest urged 
him to promote a similar one in a more secret. manner, 
and by an apparently honourable line of conduct. This 
fully appears from the instructions with which General 
Macdowal was deputed to the Kandyan court, “In 
order to elude the arts of the adikar,” says the Rev. 
Mr Cordiner, “the governor promised that Major-General 
Macdowal should be sent as an ambassador, if the con- 
sent of the king were previously obtained to his carrying 
with him a sufficient military force to maintain his in- 
dependence. Jt was at the same time proposed, that if 
the king should approve of it, he should transport his per- 
son and court, for greater safety, to the British territories, 
there to enjoy all his royal rights, and to depute to Pilimi 
Talawa, the adikar, the exercise of his power in Kandy.” 
All this was proposed ‘‘ to elude the arts of the adikar’’! 
—(Knighton, p. 310.) 

On February 1, 1800, Mr Boyd had a long conference 
withthe adikar. At this interview, a great obstacle 
was presumed to have been got over ; the adikar having 
alleged that he renounced any homicidal attempt on the 
king’s person and dignity. He represented, however, 
that all the functions of government should be committed 
to himself, through the influence of a British army at 
Kandy, and wished the troops for that purpose to be 
sent up immediately, with General Macdowal as ambas- 
sador. He described the king as being inimical to the 
English ; and certainly, considering the underhand 
countenance Mr North had given to Pilimi Talawa’s 
treacherous designs, he had no reason to think highly of 
his Excellency’s international policy, or to have much 
confidence in his professions of friendly relations between 
the two powers. The adikar now seemed desirous. that 
General Macdowal should proceed to “Kandy. with a 
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body of troops, that the points in question might be 
arranged on the spot. Mr Boyd replied, that he could 
promise nothing about troops without the king’s consent, 
which was an essential part of the busjness. 

At a subsequent interview, a letter intended for the 
King of Kandy was shown to the adikar, which, with 
some alterations, he approved of. He then entered into 
a discussion regarding the remuneration to be made to 
the English for taking the kingdom under their protec- 
tion. They were to have at their disposal the revenues 
of the country, chiefly consisting of rice, areca-nut, and 
pepper, with full power to cut wood, and to collect cin- 
namon wherever they chose. He proposed to return. 
to Kandy in order to meet. the general, unless his pre- 
sence should be required at court. He asked who would 
command the troops after the departure of the general, 
and was answered, probably Colonel Champagne, of 
whom he approved. From the tenor of this question, he 
appears to have expected that the ambassador’s escort 
would take military possession of Kandy, and the answer 
was calculated to excite a belief that the governor in- 
tended to carry such a measure into effect. 

* At another conference, the letter to the king was 
written and despatched. It notified the intention of 
sending the proposed embassy, accompanied by a mili- 
tary escort. An answer was received, signed by the 
first adikar, but with the royal seal affixed. This was 
considered insufficient, Mr Boyd having insisted that 
the king’s consent should be obtained by means of his 
own signature. The adikar agreed to this, and then 
read over the treaty, and made some alterations. It was 
proposed that the sum to be received by the English 
should be two lacs of pagodas, but the adikar said he 
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Various topics concerning the treaty were then discussed ; 
but Mr Boyd thought he perceived, during this confer- 
ence, that the adikar had not abandoned his long-che- 
rished project of seating himself on the throne by the 
deposition of the unhappy youth whom, for his own pur- 
poses, he had selected for that high station. 

On March 4th, another interview between Mr Boyd 
and the adikar took place, when the latter threw out 
many hints which clearly proved that he was not acting 
with sincerity in regard to the treaty, but that he was 
still labouring to assign reasons for effecting the deposi- 
tion of the king, whom he had repeatedly declared he 
had placed on the throne in a time of trouble, with the 
determination ‘hereafter to dethrone, and to take-his 
place. Mr Boyd let him know that he perceived his 
drift. The adikar then, as on a former occasion, inquired 
what would be considered a sufficient aggression to 
cause us to take arms against the king? and went so 
far as to ask whother an irruption of 3000 men into the 
English territories would suffice? It was replied, that 
such an irruption would be considered as provocation 
enough ; but, it was added, that should an inroad take 
place, he himself would be regarded as the person who 
instigated hostilities, and could not, for one moment, 
look up to the British government for support or pro- 
tection. 

March 5th, the adikar refused, on trifling excuses, to 
sign 2 fair copy of the treaty which he had approved. 
Mr Boyd asked if he would give him a positive assur: 
ance, and for which he would be responsible, that the 
general, on his arrival, would find the king at Kandy. 
To this question the adikar did not give a satisfactory 
reply, although it was repeated to him four times. * - 
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March 6th, Mr Boyd informed the adikar that. the 
governor had resolved to send forward the embassy with 
the troops, considering the king’s permission as having 
been given-through him. He added, that the governor 
relied upon him that he would act cordially and sin- 
cerely in getting the treaty settled at Kandy, after the 
manner it had been concerted. The adikar said, the 
governor might rely on his doing so, and promiged, out 
of respect to the ambassador, to meet him in person, and 
cause other men of rank to pay due respect to him, ‘ 
.. An the. preaeding eccount of the several. conferences 
held with the adikar, that minister's policy is made ap- 
parent. It is obvious that he placed Kannesamy on the 
throne for a temporary purpose, to further his own de- 
signs, his object being to get rid of him by assassination, 
or by any other means, and to seize the vacant thronefer 
himaelf. For this purpose, he did not acruple to -pro- 
pose rendering the crown of Kandy tributary to the 
Englieh, trusting to ‘events for freeing him from their 
dominion, when their arms were no longer necessary for 
his protection; and Mr North appears to have partici- 
pated in many of his perfidious schemes. He also very 
explicitly disclosed his plan for involving the king in 
hostilities with the English, by means. of a proposed 
aggression on the part of the Kandyans, presuming that 
the governor would make hostilities @ pretext for aban- 
doning the king, notwithstanding his professed adherence 
to.his interest, and thereby effect his deposition. His 
anticipstions were, in some respects, well founded ; for 
the governor did certainly commence hostilities and 
abandon the king, and placed Mooteo Sawmy on the 
throne of Kandy, as will be noticed hereafter. It is not 
for me to give an-opinion how far it.was consistent with 
the international usages of civilized states. for Mr North 
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to intrigue with the prime minister and the avowed in- 
tended assassin of the King of Kandy, for the purpose of 
virtually, if not actually, rendering the throne vacant, 
while the two powers were at peace. The governor, in 
apparently adopting the interests of Pilimi Talawa, 
had, no doubt, for his ultimate object the establishing 
a military force in Kandy ; well knowing that, in such 
cases, protection is very nearly synonymous with su- 
percession. 

These details respecting the negotiations of the adikar 
and Mr North have been derived from the publications 
of the Rev. Mr Cordiner and Lord Valentia, both of 
whom, it is believed, obtained their information from 
Mr North himself, or, with his sanction, from the public 
officers under government. 

The Rey. James Cordiner belonged to the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, and about the end of last contury 
went to Madras to superintend a school. He was subse- 
quently appointed by Mr North to'the situation of chap- 
lain to the garrison of Colombo. His appointment not 
having been confirmed by the government at home, he 
returned to Scotland in 1805 or 1806; and in 1807 he 
published his work on Ceylon, in 2 vols, 4to, Mr 
Cordiner became the colleagueofaMr Alcock, in an Epis- 
copal chapel in Aberdeen, and died about the year 1830. 

Lord Valentia travelled in the East from 1802 till 
1806 ; and in 1809 published his Narrative, in 3 vols. 
4to. He arrived in Ceylon ou the 22d December 1803, 
and resided with Mr North, then governor, for about 
three weeks. His work contains some interesting facts 
and documents regarding Ceylon. 

Thé undue influence of native ministers has been a 
fertile source of evil to the population of the native states 
of India; and our government has been accused of un- 
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dermining the authority of sovereigns, by clandestinely 
supporting disloyal ministers. It is obvious that Mr 
North was zealously following this plan with the adikar 
and the King of Kandy. 

On the 12th March, the proposed embassy of General 
Macdowal set out from Colombo, more like a military 
expedition than a friendly deputation. The escort 
consisted of 1164 men, Europeans and natives of India ; 
but only two companies of Sepoys, and two companies 
of Malays, were allowed by the Kandyan government to 
proceed beyond Ruangwelle, the boundary of the Kan- 
dyan country. The adikar met the embassy in state, 
and kept his promise of presenting General Macdowal to 
the king ; but when the articles of the treaty came to be 
discussed, they were not acceded to by the Kandyan 
court. The third article, which was as follows, must 
have beon peculiarly objectionable to the king and his 
councillors :— 


“ Articis III.—In order to secure the honour and 
safety of his Kandyan majesty and his successors, 
his Excellency the Governor of the British posses- 
sions in Ceylon shall send immediately into his 
majesty’s territories a detachment of seven or eight. 
hundred men, which force may hereafter be in- 
creased as occasion may require ; and as the troops 
are to be employed for the purpose of securing the 
king on his throne, and defending him against all 
his enémies, foreign and domestic, his Kandyan 
majesty agrees to defray the expense of four hun- 
dred men, with a proportion of officers of the said 
force ; that is to say, dic, &c.  # * * x 
* «The troops which are stationed in his 
maiestyv’s daminiona shall aniv he eonaidered as tha 
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defenders of him and his successors, and to support 
and maintain them in all their rights and_pro- 
rogatives.” . 


Cordiner has given a very different account of this 
important article. His version isas follows :— 


“TIL 
“In order to ensure the safety of his Kandyan 
majesty’s throne, the governor of the British settle- 
ments promises to send troops into the Kandyan 
dominions whenever they may be deemed necessary 
to attain that object; and the King of Kandy agrees 
to defray the expense of the troops so employed.” 


Although Mr North’s treaty was not accepted, the 
king did not reject ‘‘all relations of amity” with our 
government, for the Kandyan court lost no time in pro- 
posing atreaty, consisting of eight articles, (ours consisted 
‘of nine,) which General Macdowal considered inadmis- 
sible. The sixth article of the draft of a treaty, sub- 
mitted to the ambassador by the Kandyan court, con- 
tained, in all probability, the most objectionable pro- 
«position :— 


“ Article VI.—The King of Kandy shall be per- 
mitted to have ten ships or donies, as he shall think 
fit, which shall bo allowed to sail from, and return 
to, the English ports, with suck merchandise as is 
thought proper ; and these vessels are neither to be 
examined, nor to pay any duty whatsoever.” 
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dyans exported or imported passed through our custom- 
house. Areca,nuts, the principal article of Kandyan 
export, was charged 75 per cent. ; and the tax on salt 
charged by the English government was from 800 to 
1000 per cent. above the cost of its production. Ceylon 
abounds with salt ; everywhere along the coasts exten- 
sive formations of it are found, more particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Hambantote, where it crystallizes 
spontaneously, in ‘‘leeways,” or shallow lakes near the 
sea. 

Cordiner informs us that General Macdowal was in- 
structed to propose to the king, ‘‘ should he approve of 
it, to transport his person and hisgcourt, for greater 
safety, into the British territories, there to enjoy all his 
royal rights, and to depute to Pilimi Talawa, the 
adikar, the exercise of his power in Kandy ; also, thata 
British subsidiary force should be maintained there, at 
the expense of the Kandyan government. The ambassa- 
dor was, at the same time, not to consent to any force or 
threats being used against the king.” The general, it 
may be presumed, had not sufficient effrontery to sug- 
gest such @ proposal. From this detail of Ceylon di- 
plomacy, it may be inferred that the King of Kandy had 
“ fallen among thieves,” who would have stripped him 
of his kingdom ; but, fortunately for him, their objects 
were discordant, and they had no well-founded confidence 

.in the good faith of each other. 

.’* During a period-of two years, various overtures were 
made by Mr. North, to, the Kandyan court, for agreeing 
upon terms of alliance, and from the Kandyan court to 
Mr North, but withput effecting any beneficial result. 

On 3d Februafy.1802, an embassy from the King of 
Kandy arrived at Colombo, with the second adikar, who 
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. with Mr North, he attempted to ronew the propositions 
formerly made by his uncle Pilimi Talawa, regarding 
the dethroning of the king, &cy &., but the governor 
declined hearing him on these topics. The embassy 
then demanded the cession of three small islands, which 
had been granted by the Dutch treaty in 176@ with the 
right of employing ten vessels in afree commerce. The 
governor treated this demand as wholly inadmissible, 
and as it was mado an essentiah, preliminary te @ new 
‘treaty, an end was put to the discussion. The deputies 
expressed a wish that another embassy might be sent to. 
Kandy, which was refused. ; : 

Pilimi Talawa having apparently become’ convinced 
that he must adopt another plan to forward hig agnbitious 
and treacherous designs, determined upon commencing 
his long-meditated expedient of promoting hostilities, 
by aggression on the part of tho Kandyans, Accérd- 
ingly, bodies of armed men soon appeared on the 
frontiers of the British territories ; and in the month of 
April 1802, some inhabitants of Putlam, subjects of the 
King of Great Britain, being upon a trading journey in 
the Kandyan country, were forcibly despoiled of # quan- 
tity of areca-nuts, together with their cattle, by & person 
in authority at Kakanacoolly, and many circumstances 
combined to show that the first adikar had been tha 
author of this act of outrage, which, independently of 
the booty, valued. by oue authority at L300, and by 
another at L.1000, might promote his immediate object 
—war between the two powers, a ft was satisfactorily 
proved that one of the confid gents of the adikar 
eonvéyed.the areca-muts to Ruangyelly and sold them 
‘thee to some tgaders from Cqlomba. Reparation was 
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tions of Mr North were all probably eonveyed through 
the adikar, the king may have never héard°of his Excel- 
lonoy’s elaims for that purpose. 

Under these circumsfances, our government deter- 
mineé march an army to Kandy, for the alleged pur- 
pose ef enforcing a claim to full indemnification for the 
loss incurred by the Putlam merchants, and te exact suf- 
ficient security against Similar acts of violence. 

‘Phare being no satisfactory evidence that the king 
was @ party to the robbery of the Putlam merchants, it‘ 
is avt obvious that he ‘should have been held imme- 
diately and pertonally responsible for the unofficial acts 
of his villanous minister, whose treason we had, to a 
certain @pgree, countenanced. The local government 
should, perhaps, iff the first instance, have demanded the 
punishment of the adikar, but Mr North scoms to have 
had, through the whole course of his intriguing policy, 
a leaning in favour of Pilimi Talawa. He could, how- 
ever, have had no real good will to tho adikar, for, 
except on one point, there was no unity of object be- 
tween them. They both wished to depose the king, but 
each wished to possess exclusively his territory. 

The troops destined for the invasion of the Kandyancoun- 
try were formed into two divisions—the first, or Colombo 
division, marched on the 31st of January 1803, more like 
a pleasure party on a large scale, than an invading army, 
under the cogimand of Major-Genoral Macdowal ;* and 


* The division under the sommand of General Macdowal con- 
Sisted of two incomplete comPanies of the Bengal Artillery, with 
the -usual proportion @f gun-lascars; two companies of the 19th 
regiment; the 51st Mgimems, (625 strokg;) the Ceylon Native 
Infantry, afterwards Ceylon regiment, 1000 men ; one eome 
pany of Malays; anda corpé of pioneers. ‘Fhe division under 
Colonel Barbut consisted of one company of the Madras Artillery } 
five companies of the 19sh regiment 
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.the second left Trincomalee, under the command of 
Colonel Barbut, on the 4th February. Neither-of the . 
divisions met with any serious resistance on their march, 
and they both reached the Maha Villa Ganga, three miles 
from the town of Kandy, on the 20th of February. The 

_ Colombo division had performed, according to Cordiner, 
a march of 103 miles ; and that from Trincomalee, 142. 
The strength of the two divisions amounted to about 
3000 men. 

On the following morning, 21st February, some of 
the troops crossed the Maha Villa Ganga, and occupied 
the town of Kandy, which was found totally deserted by 
its inhabitants. The head-quarters of the 19th and 51st 
regiments also marched into Kandy on the 24th and 25th 
of the same month. ; 

Prince Mootoo Sawmy having ‘demonstrated his 
claims to the throne,” to the alleged satisfaction of Mr 
North, his Excellency deemed it expedient to have him 
brought from Minnery, whither he had accompanied 
Colonel Barbut, to Kandy, and there formally crowned 
king. He was accordingly conveyed to Kandy by a 
large detachment of British troops, and crowned on the 
8th March with all the forms of Eastern ceremonial. 
Mootoo Sawmy and Kannesamy were each eligible to 
be chosen King of Kandy, inasmuch as they were both 
of royal lineage, but neither of them had any peculiar 
claim to the throne by relationship to the late king. 
Kannesamy, it will be recollected, had been regularly 
proposed by the adikar, and elected by the chiefs, in 
compliance with the customs of the country ; and. I may 
likewise state, that Mr North had not only recognised © 
him as King of Kandy, but, as we have already seen, 
commissioned an ambassador, Major-General Macdowal, 
to his court. Mr North had also repeatedly pledged him- 
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solf not to abandon his interests. The governor was, 
no doubt, sufficiently well aware that the aggression on 
the part of the Kandyans was a deliberate and long- 
meditated measure of the adikar, obviously undertaken 
for the purpose of leading to a deposition of the. king, 
and his assumption of the throne; and these details 
will show that the adikar’s object waa rather promoted 
than discouraged by the clandestine intrigues which had 
taken place between him and his Excellency, Mr North. 

No sooner had Mootoo Sawmy been crowned king, 
than articles of convention were entered into between 
his highness and the governor of the British settlements 
in Ceylon, in which great concessions were made to the 
English. Ono of the clauses of the convention pro- 
vided, that the new king was to receive an auxiliary force 
from the British settlements, intervention being a com- 
mon precursor of subjugation, an object at which Mr 
North had long aimed. (Appendix II.) 

“Tn this manner,” says Mr Cordiner, “ arrangements 
were made with the most sincere cordiality between the 
British government and Mootoo Sawmy”—dividing the 
Kandyan territory without having subdued the reigning 
king! Meantime, the new king met with no adherents, 
and he remained in the palace without any court but his 
own domestics, and supported by no other Ener but the 
British government.” 

The policy of Pilimi Talawa, in opposition to Mr | 
North, was crafty and successful. By artful representa- 
tions, he encouraged the English to attempt exhausting 
and fruitless hostile expeditions, obviously for the pur- 
pose of gaining time, and placing both parties entirely 
in his power. He had the effrontery to carry on a cor- 


” * Cordiner, vol. i, p. 188. 
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respondence, under the mask of friendship, with the 
compnandef of the British forces, who was sufficiently 
credulous to become his dupe. In this correspondence 
he endeavoured to cajole our government, which, being 
very easy of belief, fell into the snare placed for it by 
the adikar. He urged us to make an attempt to capture 
the fugitive king, who was at thistime at Hangaranketty, 
@ pest about two days’ march (18 miles) from Kandy. 
The adikar explained to General Macdowal the nature 
of the post, pointed out the line of march by which it 
would be easy to gain access to it, mentioned the resist- 
ange which might bo expected, and requested that two 
strong detachments might be sent by different routes, so 
that they might arrive simultaneously at the palace of 
Hangaranketty, promising that he would assist in. de- 
livering his sovereign into our hands. 

Accordingly, two detachments, one amounting to 
about 500 men, under the command of Colonel Baillie, 
and another to 300, marched, on the morning of the 
13th March, by different routes. The country be- 
tween Kandy and Hangaranketty is excessively strong 
by nature, and great pains had been taken to strengthen. 
it still more by art.. Batteries were erected on every 
eminence which commanded the paths through which 
our soldiers were to pagg, and marksmen were placed 
in ambush in the thickest coverts of the jungle, and 
wherever they could do us most injury. The detach- 
ments reached the place of their destination on the 
evening of the 14th, by which time the king had made 
his escape. On the 15th, the troops having burned the 
palace to the ground, commenced their return to Kandy, 
and met with the same opposition they had experienced. 
in their advance. The loss incurred by killed and ° 
wounded in this expedition was considepable ; and. there 
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can be no doubt that the measure was planned and 
carried into execution, for our destruction, by the adilar. 
Nineteen coollies were killed, and a great many wounded. 
In tho meantime, the Kandyans hovered round our 
outposts in the neighbourhood of the capital. Concealed 
in the woods and thickets, they fired upon the guards and 
sentries during the night ; and whenever any unfortunate 
stragglers fell into their hands, they put them to death. 
They knew their own weakness too well to emerge from 
their hiding-places during the day, or near to any con- 
siderable body of troops. A reward of ten rupees was 
given for the head of every European, and five for that 

of every other class of soldiers in the English service. 
Another communication was made by the adikar to 
the governor, which led to a conference between the 
second adikar and General Macdowal, on the 28th of 
March. At this conference, it was agreed that the 
fugitive king (when he was captured, it may bepresumed) 
should be delivered over to the British government ; that 
Pilimi Talawa should be invested with supreme autho+ 
rity in Kandy, under the title of Ootoon Komarayen, the 
Great Prince, and that he should pay an annuity of 30,000 
rupees to Mootoo Sawmy, who would hold his ceurt at 
Jaffnapatam ; that Fort Macdowal, with the surround- 
ing district, the road to Trincemalee, and the province 
of the Seven Corles, should be ceded to his Britannic 
Majesty ; and that a cessation of arms should immedi- 
ately take place between the contracting powers. (Ap- 
pendix ITI.) On the faith of the fulfilment of this treaty, 
made, it will be recollected, with an avowed traitor and 
minister of the king, General Macdowal left Kandy for 
._ Colontso on the 1st April, taking with him the lst re- 
: giment, the Ceylon Native Infantry, 1000 strong, and a 
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part of the 19th and Malay regiments marched from 
Kandy for Trincomalee. ‘ 

«The garrison left in Kandy consisted of 700 Malays, 
and 300 Europeans of the 19th regiment, and Bengal 
and Madras Artillery, besides a considerable number of 
sick,” —( Cordiner, vol. ii. p. 197.) Had General Mac- 
dowal been acquainted with the history of Kan 
warfare, and the noble resistance which the inhabitants — 
of the hills had repeatedly made to European in- 
vaders, he would not have considered so small a force 
adequate for retaining possession of the interior of the 
island. From the moment he left Kandy with the bulk 
of the troops, the small garrison was doomed to de- 
struction. How could Mr North, or General Macdowal, 
expect that Pilimi Talawa, who was faithful neither to 
his king nor to his country, would be faithful to a foreign 
invader, more ospecially as they ought to have been 

aware of his ultimate object? ‘‘ Our whole army,” says 
Major Beaver, *‘ being ill, the safety of the garrison of 
the capital depended upon the honour and good faith of 
the adiker.’’ No commandant, however talented he 
might be, could have averted the event which followed. 
The immediate object of the adikar, in os far as. the 
English were concerned, was to. gain time; his policy 
towards the king, we may suppose, had rio very loyal 
tendency. 

How are we to account for these changes of policy of 
MrNorth? Early in March, Mootoo Sawmy was crowned 
King of Kandy by the English, and articles of conven- 
tion were arranged with him, by which he was to receive 
an‘guziliary military force from the British settlements. 
Yet, on the. 29th of the same month, the above exer 
ordinary compact was concluded between General. Mao- 
dowal and Pilimi Talawa. ‘‘ Mootoo- ‘Sawmy,” as has 
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been observed by Major Forbes, ‘‘ was proclaimed King 
of Kandy by the British ; they brought him to the 
capital ; they saluted him as king ; they offered to sup- 
port him with a military force ; yet but a very few days 
after this, without any fault on his, or misfortune on their 
part, they deliberately conclude, and afterwards ratify, 
a treaty, by which he was to become a pensioner on one 
they know to be a villain, ready to commit the worst of 
crimes, yet whom they were about to raise to supreme 
authority over the Kandyans.”” Mootoo Sawmy had 
obviously much reason to complain of the want of good 
faith in his Excellency the governor. 

It is very possible that Mr North soon regretted the 
measure of elevating Prince Mootoo Sawmy to thethrone 
of Kandy, notwithstanding his “ character for humanity 
and politeness, as well as discretion and dignity.” The 
prince, it is alleged, persuaded his Excellency that he 
possessed the warm attachment of the different ranks of 
Kandyans, and that they would flock to his standard, 
but not & single man joined him. Mootoo Sawmy, it 
seems, had not a very reputable character in Kandy.* 

Our embassies and negotiations with Kandy, from 
1798 to 1803, were not calculated to raise the British 
government in the estimation of the king, nor even in 
the opinion of the adikar, in whose favour we had evinced 
so remarkable a degree of facility and vacillation ; but 
to what extent of degradation will ambition not submit ? 

The troops accomplished their respective marches 
to Colombo and to Trincomalee, having met with no 
opposition, On the 15th April, Captain Madge, 19th 
regiment, marched from Kandy for Fort Macdowal, a 
post about 16 miles on the road to Trincomalee, with 
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55 rank and file of the 19th regiment. About this time 
a letter was received at Colombo from the first adikar, 
requesting an interview with thegovernor, for the alleged 
purpose of arranging a definitive treaty. Anxious to 
obtain possession of the country apparently by any 
means, whether by the treason of the adikar or by force 
of arms, Mr North set out for Dambadiniya, in the 
Kandyan territory, on the 28th April, where he arrived 
on the Ist of May. On the 3d of the same month, he 
was waited upon by Pilimi Talawa, with whom he held 
along conference ; and when the contracting parties, 
namely,’ Mr North and the avowed traitor minister of 
the King of Kandy, fully agreed to the terms of the 
singular treaty which had been drawn up in Kandy by 
General Macdowal and the second adikar on the 28th 
March, 

Mr Arbuthnot, the chief secretary to government, 
returned the visit of Pilimi Talawa the next day, and 
tendered to him three copics of the convention, which 
he signed and sealed. At this time, Colonel Barbut 
undertook to obtain Prince Mootoo Sawmy’s acquies- 
cence in the terms of the convention, when he reached 
Kandy; but another fate awaited both parties, they 
never met again. The Colonel was attacked with fever 
at Dambadiniya, on the 4th May, and was sent to 
Colombo, where he died on the 21st. Prince Mootoo 
Sawmy, as we shall-see, was put to death on the 27th 
June, 

By this treaty, the policy of anycommandant of Kandy 
must have been fettered, and the most judicious mea- 
sures for thes Ifare of the troops, and the defence of 
the garriso1 Eadored nugatory; and to it may be at- 
tributed the melancholy catastrophe which followed. 

It was subsequently ascertained, that the real object 
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of the adikar, in soliciting an interview with Mr North 
at Dambadiniya, was for the purpose of taking him 
prisoner ; and it appears that he was deterred from the 
attempt by the strength of his Excellency’s escort, which 
had been greatly augmented by the unexpected arrival 
of a detachment of Malays, under the command of 
Colonel Barbut, who had proceeded to the Seven Corles 
to pay his respects to the governor. 

On the death of Colonel Barbut, the command of the 
yarrison of Kandy, henceforth a forlorn hope, devolved 
upon Major Davie. 

At tho urgent request of the adikar, General Mac- 
dowal was again sent to Kandy, which place he reached 
on the 23d May. The adikar did not, however, repair 
to Kandy, as he had promised, to meet the general, but 
wrote to him, on the 2d June, that he could not wait 
upon him without the permission of the king... It would 
be highly interesting to know what representations the’ 
adikar made to the king respecting the English, from 
the time he solicited Mr North’s assistance to assassin- 
ate him, and what opinion each entertained respecting 
his policy. 

Mr North, trusting, apparently, with pertinacious 
blindness, but with implicit confidence, in the honour 
and honesty of his perfidious confederate, Pilimi Talawa, 
adopted no adequate means fo reinforce the sickly and 

" not trust-worthy garrison of Kandy, to supply the troops 
with provisions, and to keep up a communication with 
Colombo and the interior. 

About this time, frequent supplies, both from Colombo 
and Trincomalee, intended for the troops in Kandy, were 
taken by the Kandyans, and many of gy@ ®bollies who 
were carrying the stores were put to death. The garri- 
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officers.and men ; and almost all the European soldiers. 
were..confined to the hospital. Owing to the violent 
raing which accompany the setting in of the south-west 
monsoon, which takes place early in May, and the eon- 
sequent swelling of the rivers, which inundated the low 
country, any communication between Kandy and Co- 
lombo became extremely difficult. 

General Macdowal left Kandy on the 11th Juno, and. 
did not reach Colombo until the 19th. 

Kandy was now virtually in a state of blockade, and 
the unhappy fate of the garrison was fast approaching. 
The Kandyans began to advance very near to the capital, 
and eventually entrenched themselves in strong posi- 
tions ; attempts being made, at the same time, to seduce 
the Malay soldiers from their allegiance, and in. too. 
many instances with success. On the 9th June, eights 
Malays, and the same number of Madras Lascars, went 

‘ over to the enemy, and very few European soldiexs were 
fit for duty in the garrison. At this time, the dissave 
Leuke announced to our government, through a confi- 
dential agent, that the first adikar was a “ perfidious 
villain, who deceived the whole world, and that“thé. 
second adikar had quarrelled with him.” Mr North was 
as well aware as the dissave Leuke that the adikar was 
a villain, but at this time he was presumed to be our ally, 
and apparently trusted as a friend. 

On the 13th June, Major Davie received a letter from 
the adikar, telling him that he was in disgrace with the 
king, owing to his endeavours to serve the English, and 
requesting him to undertake another expedition . to 
Hangaranketty. The adikar, trusting so confidently in 
the credulity of Mr North, seems to have considered 
himself warranted in making any proposal, however 
absurd, tothe English. The object of the.adikar was. 
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obviously incompatible with that of Mr North, or witli 
his daty to the king ; and, consequently, he could not be 
expected to be sincere in hig professions of attachment 
to either party. It was not the intention of Pilimi 
Talawa to exert his influence to transfer the Kandyan 
country permanently to the English, his plan being to 
render himself the sovereign, under the pretence that 
he would hold it subject to a nominal control of the 
English. In the present instance, Major Davie did not 
become the dupe of the adikar. 

By the 20th June, many of the Malays had deserted. 
The Europeans were dying at the rate of six men a-day, 
Paddy (rice in the husk) was almost the only article 
which remained for the subsistence of the troops, and, 
in their sickly state, they were unable to perform the 
labour of clearing it of the husk. Warlike preparations 
were, at the same time, in progress by the Kandyang in . 
different quarters, but Major Davie was ignorant whe- 
ther those threatened hostilities were intendéd as an in- 
fraction of the treaty signed by the adikar, or whether 
their ‘object was to forward its execution. Prince Mooteo 
Sawnty trembled at his situation, and would have been 
glad to renounce his pretensions to the throne of Kandy, 
that he might reach his old station at Jaffaapatam. 

Mr North, it is alleged, at length contemplated the 
expediency of withdrawing the troops from the 'Kandyan 
country ; but the requisite number of coollies could not 
be procured, and nothing effectual was done for that 
purpose. Major Davie was thus left to struggle with 
insurmountable difficulties; his position being an open 
town, surrounded by wooded hills ; a feeble, sickly gar- 
rison, part of which was of very doubtful fidelity, with- 
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surrounded by a vigilant enemy; and, as may be pre- 
sumed, in great doubt whether to consider the adikar a 
friend or a foe. 

The adikar communicated by an ola (letter) with 
Major Davie on the 23d June, informing him, in_ his 
usual mysterious manner, that the Kandyatts intended 
to attack him, and that he himself had lost theconii- 
dence and incurred the displeasure of the king. In iai> 
sequence of this information, a disposition was made fer 
the defence of the town, and four field-pieces were placed _ 
in different directions for its protection. 

The truce was broken, on the part of the Kandyans, 
on the same day, by seizing the posts of Giriagamme 
and Galgederah, which were garrisoned by Malay | 
some of whom had deserted. These posts arevnitunted °, 
about ten or twelve miles from Kandy, on the noadte *, 
Colombo, by Kornegalle. 

Before daybreak, on the morning of Friday { the ‘eh 
June, the Kandyan force, which is said to havo ex- 
ceeded 10,000 men, attacked a small British’ post, gitu- 
ated on a hill immediately adjoining to the palace, * 
where the troops were stationed, in Kandy,‘and : made 
the garrison prisoners. The palace was next attacked - 
by a party of Kandyan Malays. These were opposed 
by Lieutenant Blakeney and a few men of the 19th 
Regiment. Lieutenant Blakeney and the Malay chief 
who commanded the assailants were killed. Captain” 
Humphries, by loading a field-piece with grape-shat, 
did great execution among the enemy. The Kandyans 
occupied the hill adjoining the palace in great numbers; || 
and continued to keep up an incessant fire upon thé 
English by means of jingals. Lieutenant Plenderleath 
was mortally wounded; a private of the Bengal: Ar: 
tillery and.twe Malays were killed. The officers-of.the 

& . 
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garrison became exhausted with fatigue. There were 
only twenty European convalescents to resist.a great 
body of Kandyans who were pressing upon the palace. 
Owing to the defection of the Malays by desertion, 
this branch of Major Davie’s force must have been 
greatly reduced. On the Ist April, when General Mac- 
dowal left the interior with the great body of the troops, 
-700 Malays remained in Kandy as part of the garrison ;- 
. but when Major Davie retreated from Kandy, only 250 ac- 
companied him, no fewer than 450 being unaccounted for. 
»The European officers of the Malay regiment having 
becotne sensible of the inability of the English to resist 
the Kandyans, represented to Major Davie that they 
could not hold out much longer, and entreated him to 
enter into a capitulation with the enemy. This repre- 
sentation was made about two o'clock, at which time 
they had been warmly engaged for ten hours, After 
some, time being spent in considering the subject of a 
capitalation, a white flag was displayed by the British, 
and the firing ceased on both sides. A conference with 
* the adikar and Major Davie ensued, when it was stipu- 
lated that Kandy should be immediately delivered up 
to the Kandyans, with all the stores, &c.; that the 
British should march out of Kandy with their arms, 
~ by the road leading to Trincomalee ; that Mootoo Sawmy 
should be permitted to accompany them; and that the 
adikar should take care of the sick and wounded, until 
such time as they could be removed t¢ Trincomalee or 
Colombo, The above articles were written on an ola, 
signed and exchanged between Major Davie and the adi- 
kar, who likewise delivered a passport to him, written 
in the namo of the king, to enable him to proceed with- 
out molestation on the road to Trincomalee. 
Accordingly, about 5 P.a., the troops, consisting of 
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14 European officers, 20 British soldiers, 250 Malays, 
140 gun Lascars, with Prince Mootoo Sawmy and his 
attendants, marched out of Kandy, and proceeded to 
thé Watapologa ferry, on the Maha Villa Ganga, about 
three miles on tho road to Trincomalee. (Cordiner, 
vol. ii. p, 210.) The river, which in rainy weather is 
both wide and deep, not being fordable; and there 
being neither boats nor rafts provided by which they 
could cross it, they were obliged to halt all night... It 
rained very hard, and the party having no better means 
of covering, sought shelter under a bogaka tree, now 
called Major Davie’s Tree, which still stands, on a green, 
hillock near to the ferry. Here they remained exposed 
to very heavy rain, Next morning, Saturday.the 25th 
June, tho troops were employed in endeavouring to form 
rafts ; but a rope could not, with their means, be enatly 
carried across the river, owing to thé depth and rapidity 
of the current. About seven A.M., Many armed Kandyans 
assembled near them, and othors made their appearence 
on the opposite bank. Four head men camo to Major 
Davie, and informed him that the king had been 
greatly offended with the adikar for permitting the gar- 
rison to leave Kandy ; but that if he would delivar up 
Mootoo Sawmy, boats would be supplied to cross the 
river, and the party would receive the Tequisite assist- 
ance to enable them to accomplish their march th Trin- 
comalee. Major Davie refused, at first, to do so; but 
having been waited on by another party of Kandyan 
chiefs, who informed him, that if Mootoo Sawmy were 
withheld, the king would send his whole force to seize 
him, and prevent the British troops from crossing the 
river; after a consultation with the officers, he con- ; 
sented to give him up, as it appeared that resistance - 
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About four o’clook p.m, a fow Kandyans joined the 
party, apparently to assist in making preparations for 
enabling the troops to oross the river, but night came aa 
before’ anything effectual was completed. Early ‘on 
Sunday the 26th June, armed Kandyans assembled in 
great numbers in the vicinity of the party. At about 
ten o'clock, Captain Humphreys succeeded in getting a 
warp across the river, but the Kandyans on tho opposite 
side soon after cut the rope. About this time, the 
Malays and gun Lascars began to desert in small parties, 
Barnsley says that he saw some of the deserters, in the 
_ British uniform, fire upon the English. At ahgut eleven 
o'clock, one hundred armed Kandyan Malays, and eighty 
Caffries, together with a great number of undisciplined 
natives, posted themselves within a hundred paces of the 
British troops. A Kandyan chief then came up to Major 
Davie, and delivered a message to him from the king, the 
purport of which was, that all the garrison should return 
to Kandy unarmed ; and that if they refused to comply 
with -this demand, they should be immediately sur- 
rounded and put to death. The writer has thus far 
chiefly followed Mr Cordiner, who, it is to be regretted, 
rarely mentions his authority for the facts he narrates ; 
but, from the intimacy which existed betweon him and 
the Hon. Mr North, it may be presumed that his infor- 
matién’ was received from the best sources.* 
- * Major Beaver, who was aid-de-camp to Mr North, informs us 
. that an officer’s Malay servant, who had escaped from Kandy, 
detailed to his Excellency the circumstances connected with the 
delivering up of Moctoo Sawmy, and the massacre of the Europeans ; 
and it is probable that Mr Cordiner derived hjs information from 
the same, or a similar source. The sccount Cordiner has given of 
the conduct and fate of Nouradeen andhis brother at Hangaran- 
ketty wes probably obtained from authority of the same kind. 
Major Beaver designates the King of Kandy as “the usurper,”” 
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The following account of the surrender of the party, 
on the 26th June, and the subsequent massacre of the 
Europeans, is in a great measure derived from the 
testimony of Kandyans. A flag of truce was sent by” 
the adikar to Major Davie on the 26th, conveying a 
proposal that he, together with two officers, should meet 
the adikar and two other Kandyan chiefs, at. a place 
about half-way between the ferry and Kandy, for the 
alleged purpose of finally arranging the measures which 
were required to convey the troops across the river, and 
to assist them through the Kandyan territory towards 
Trincomalee, Major Davie complied with the proposal 
of the adikar, and, accompanied by Captains Rumley 
and Humphreys, and a Malay officer named Odeen, or 
perhaps Nouradeen, proceeded to the place appointed 
for the conference. Here they met three chiefs, but not 
the adikar. The chiefs informed Major Davie that-the 
king wished to have an interview with the English 
officers at the palace, for the purpose of negotiating with 
them in person. Odeen, who was in all probability the 
interpreter, strongly remonstrated with the Major against 

. proceeding to the palace, but in vain. Major Davie, 
having been apparently jn some degreo satisfied by the 
assurances of the chiefs that no deception was intended, 
and hoping, perhaps, that he might promote the retreat 
of the troops, gave his assent to accompany them to the 
king. By so doing, he committed an irreparable mis- 
take ; but it may, at the same time, be stated, that when 
he assented to proceed to Kandy, the troops had been 
two days and nights without shelter, and probably with- 
out dressed food of any kind; and that, as he never 
gave any account of the transaction himself, any opinion 
which may be entertained of his conduct. must be formed 
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Beastdes, it is always an easy matter to judge of actions 
after they have happened : the difficulty of an under- 
taking consists in foreseeing its probable result. The 
writer most cordially concurs with the following senti- 
ments of Major Forbes, in regard to this melancholy 
catastrophe. ‘ We may,” says the Major, “ mitigate 
our severe opinion of the indefensible acta of this unfor- 
tunate commander, by imagining how much the scenes 
of sickness and suffering which he constantly witnessed 
may have affected his mind. We also see that his 
superiors, with better opportunities of-information, were 
equally the dupes, and only by good fortune escaped 
becoming the victims of Kandyan treachery,” 

©n reaching the town of Kandy, the three English 
officers were made prisoners, and confined separately. 
Odeen resisted the Kandyans in their attempts to secure 
him, and died on the spot, having been nearly cut to 
pieces. The Major and tho other two officers having 
been secured, as has been already stated, the Kandyans 
adopted the following stratagem to induce the British 
troops to give up their arms, which proved but too suc- 
cessful, A deserter from the Malay corps, a half-caste 
drummer, was despatched by the Kandyan chiefs to 
Watapologa forry, with instructions to inform the 
English officers that he had been directed by Major 
Davie to convey his orders to them to give up their arms 
‘to the Kandyans, and to return forthwith to Kandy, 
thence to be sent, by the Gonarooa ferry and the route 
of the Four Corles, to Colombo, an agreement having 
been made to that effect with the king. On the delivery 
of thig message, it is alleged that a council was held by 
the officers, at which Mootoo Sawmy was present. This 
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the troops to give up their arms, and submitting to thé 
king. ‘ Will you, the brave English,” said he, “ who 
have conquered all India, give up your arms, and put 
yourselves in the power of the cowardly, treacherous 
Kandyans, who, the moment they can do it with 
impunity, will put you all to death? Rather march 
back to Kandy, where a few discharges from your muskets 
will disperse the Kandyan force, and give you possession 
of the town. You have provisions for a day or two, 
during which period the river may subside, by which 
means you may pursue your retreat. to Trincomalee.” 
The officers, it would seem, determined otherwise. We 
have, however, no satisfactory account of this part of the 
melancholy transaction. It is alleged that they direcfed- 
the troops to give up their arms, which was‘done, and the 
native troops, consisting of the Malays and gun Lascars, 
were made prisoners. Mootoo Sawmy was at this time 
givon up. to the Kandyans,-who conveyed him back to 
Kandy, and forthwith put him to death. The above 
information respecting the means adopted by the 
Kandyan chiefs to seduce Major Davie from his men at 
the ferry, and the deception employed by them to induee’ 
the troops to beliego that the Major had directed them 
to surrender their arms, together. with the fatal result, 
was communicated to Mr Simon Sawers in the year 
1823, by one of the three chiefs who wore eniployed 
on the occasion, Mullegamme Dissave, whose informa- 
tion was confirmed by the family of Millawa Dissave 
of Valessy, another of the three chiefs already men- ° 
tioned.—(Simon Sawers’ MS. Notes.) 

Soon after Major Davie and the troops left Kandy, all 
the sick in hospital, to the number of 120, were put to 
death, as they lay incapable of resistance.—( Cordiner, 
vol. ii, p. 124.) General Brownrigg, in -his official 
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declaration of the settlement of the government in 1815, 
states that the number of men killed in hospital was 
150 ; but upon what authority his statement differs from. 
that of Cordiner I am ignorant. Major Beaver, who 
belonged to the 19th regiment, and who was much 
employed in the war, states that the number killed in 
hospital was about 149.* 

The European soldiers having given up their arms, 
and been abandoned by the Malays and Sepoys, did as 
they were desired, and returned, in small detached 
parties, (Bernsley says two by two,) along the road to 
Kandy for a short wagy, when they were led into a small 
hollow or dell, out of sight of their companions. Here 
they wore put to death, mostly with the butt-end of a mus- 
ket or large club. One person only of the whole number, 
Corporal, Barnsley, 19th regiment, escaped to tell the 
sad tale, This man was, in his turn, led into the 
deil with a companion ; and, when he reached.the place 
of slaughter, was knocked down by. the butt-end of 
a musket, and desperately wounded with a tulwar, or 
large Kandyan knifg, across the back of the neck. 
When he received the all but mortal blow, he fell to the 
ground, and rolled over a precipitous bank into the 
water-course of a rico field, where he was left for dead. 
Here he lay for some time, and, in that situation, 
alleges that he heard some desultory firing.. Having so 
far recovered as to be able to move, he crept into the 
jungle, where he lay concealed during the night, and 
towards morning crawled to the ferry, with the view 
of endeavouring to cross the river, and to walk to 
Fort Macdowal. By the time Barnsley reached the 
ferry, the flood in the river had, in some measure, sub- 
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sided, and the ordinary ferryman had resumed his 
occupation with his small canoe. To the honour of 
human nature, the heart of the ferryman was melted 
with compassion upon seeing the miserable spectacle 
Barnsley presented, and at the risk of his own life, not 
_ only ferried him across the river, but also gave him the 
small portion of rice which he had in his canoe, At this 
time Barnsley had not-tasted food for two days. The 
- kindness which was thug shown by the ferryman having 
become known to the English in 1815, search was made 
for him shortly after the troops took possession of 
Kandy. He was, with some diffigulty, discovered, when. 
he received a present from General Brownrigg.* ae 
Fort Macdowal had been for three days in a state of 
blockade, being completely surrounded,Py the enemy, 
-when Barnsley arrived and informed Captain Madge, 
the commandant, of the fate of the Kandyan garrison. 
Repeated offers had been made to him of a passport to 
Trincomalee; with the whole of his sick and baggage, on 
eondition of surrendering,—proposals which he con- 
tinued to reject. When Barnsley approached the post, 
he was discovered by the enemy, who availed themselves 
of his services, and sent him forward with a flag of 
truce, in the hope that his communication of the capture 
of Kandy would induce Captain Madge to capitulate.+ 
At Fort Macdowal, Corporal Barnsley made a formal de- 
elaration or deposition of the surrender of Kandy, and 
the massacre of the Europeans, before the officers of the 
garrison. This deposition has been published by Captain 


* As our information respecting the kindly offices of the ferry- 
man depends upon the authority of Kandyans, and aa it is virtu-) 
ally contradicted by Barnsley’s statement, some doubt may be 
entertained with regard to its trathfaln ess. Bs: 

{ Captain Johnston’s Narrative, p, 31, 
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Johnston, as an appendix to his Narrative. Barnsley, 
on becoming convalescent, requested a friend to draw up 
a narrative of his return to Trincomalee. Both of these 
documents, the Deposition and Narrative, the writer has 
subjoined, (See Appendix, No. IV.*) 

Captain Madge, on learning the fate of the troops in 
Kandy, determined to commence a retreat to Trinco- 
malee, a distance of 126 miles, before the enemy could be 
fully awaro of his intentions. The garrison consisted of 
Captain Madge, as commandant, Captain Pierce, 19th 
regiment, Mr Gillespie, assistant-surgeon, and Lieuten- 
ant Driburgh of the Malay corps, thirty-two men of the 
.19th regiment, nineteen of whom were sick and unable 
to march, and twenty-two Malay soldiers. Having re- 
solved to abandon the sick, he spiked the guns, and 
made the requisite arrangements for evacuating the fort, - 
which he did after the moon had sunk behind the hills, 
or about tén o’clock, on the 27th June. The famps of 
the garrison were left burning, and-the retreat was com-~ 
ménced in silence. The enemy were not long, however, 
in discovering that Captain Madge had left the fort, and 
pursuing him. For about four days he was exposed to 
their hostile attacks, at the end of which period he was 
met by a detachment of 150 men of the Malay regiment, 
proceeding from Trincomalee to reinforce the garrison 
of Kandy. The combined force retreated to Trinco- 


** Barnsley must have been an illiterate man, the declaration he 
made-at Fort Macdowal being marked with the sign of the cross, 
Shortly after his recovery, and return to duty, he was promoted to 
the rank of serjeant; but, in a few months after, having got a 
little in liquor on the barrack guard of the cantonment, he was 
tried by a court-martial, and reduced to the ranks. He did duty 
ag @ private until 1805, when he was sent home along with other 
disabled men. Having been transferred to a veteran corps, he jwas 
on duty at Fort George in 1811. 
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malee, which they reached on the 3d July, unmelested by 
the Kfndyans. Lieutenant Driburgh died the day,after 
he arrived at that garrison. 

The promptitude with which the retreat was under- 
taken, and the skill.and courage with which it was 
effected, thereby rescuing a part of the troops from the 
melancholy fate of their devoted associates, reflects 
the highest credit on the military talents of Captain 
Madge. He must, however, have left the nineteen sick 
with great regret, being well aware that they would be 
forthwith put to death when they fell into the hands of 
the Kandyans.* 

The post of Dambadiniya, in the Seven Corles, 
situated about sixty miles from Kandy, on the Colombo 
road, was garrisoned by a few invalids, under the com- 
mand of Ensign Grant, who had distinguished himself by 
hig gallantry and activity during the war. He was re- 
peatedly ‘summoned by the Kandyans to give up the 
post, but declined to listen to their proposals. Ho 
strengthened his fortifications with bags of rice and 
other stores, and sustained an almost.incessant fire from 
a body of several thousand Kandyans for ten days. On 
the 2d July, the garrison was brought off by a body of 
troops from Colombo. ; 

* Captain Madge’s subsequent fate was a very unfortunate one, 
At a general court-martial held at Colombo, 13th January 1806, he 
was tried for delivering a message from Major Hogner, 19th 
regiment, to the Captains of the 19th regiment, in December 1805, 
containing a mis-statement derogatory to the character, and stib- 
versive of the authority of the commander of the forces; and, 
having been found guilty, he was sentenced to be reprimanded in 
the severest and most public manner, As Major Honuer had been 
caghiered for sending the message in question, his Majesty desired 
it to be intimated to Captain Madge, “ that his Majesty does not 


consider him a fit person to bear his Majesty’s compyssion, and 
that he should retire from the service, selling his c ission for 
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Thus fell tho last of our posts in the Kandyan country ; 
and, in the course of ten days from the retaking of the 
capital, not an inch of ground remained to us beyond 
our original frontier. 

At head-quarters much dissatisfaction was expressed. 
with Mr North and the council, on account of the 
fearfully disastrous consequence of their measures, even 
before the report of the massacre of the garrison of 
Kandy had reached Colombo. At length a Lascoreyn, * 
and, in a few days, a Malay soldier, who had made their 
escape from Kandy, arrived at Colombo, and gave an 
account of the massacre of the troops, but their state- 
ment was at first scarcely believed. It was not until a 
communication had been received from Trincomalee, 
containing an account of the escape of Barnsley, and his 
description of what he had seen and ‘suffered, that the 
fall extent of the loss we had sustained was known and 
credited. 

Whether the king or the adikar was the chief author 
of the massacre of the troops, it is difficult to ascertain, 
The king attributed the horrid transaction to the adikar ; 
and there is some reason to believe that his statement 
was well-founded. By putting the troops to death, the 
adikar not only gratified his revenge against the English, 
whom he disliked, but he gained unother desirable ob- 
ject,-rhe rendered the king, whom he hated, odious to 
the Hwflish government. But when a discreditable 
action is committed, the participators are very apt to 
differ in regard to the degree of blame which should 
attach to each. 

I may now advert to the fate of the three officers who 
were made prisoners at Kandy, namely, Major Davie 
and Captains Rumley and Humphreys. The two cap- 
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“Davie was for some time detained at Kandy; but wider 
“strict surveillance, to. prevent his escaping. He was *~ ‘ Ki 
afterwards removed to the province of Doombera ; and, 5 


* in 1810, a plan was in agitation, by a few Kand, : ‘ 

8 ry him off, through the Vedah forests; to 
Ba gat where they expected, no donbt, a 
' aes led by the British government, | Bhis ; 
oe aving been discoygged. while it-was still in em+ 4+ « 


bryo,’ Major Dayie, thee euforing front ill health, was: 
brought to Kandy, and expired in Malabar-Stgeet 
a few days after he reached the capital The Malays 
‘ywho intended to liberate Major Davie were outlaws, 
avho had. been. implicated, in one of the several conspi- 


i” 





” Milor im Davie was a son of the late Mr John Davies, 
well known dinburgh by the cognomen of Sooty Davie. Mr : 
Davie having*become acquainted with the celebrated Dr“Hutton, 
they formed a ‘copartnership, and engaged in the manufacture of os 
sal-ammoniac from coal-soot, which was carried on in Edinburgh 
for miitty years with considerable success, Adam Davie obtained ‘ 
@ lieytenancy in the 75th Regiment in 1787, and in 1793 he was E 
' toa company in the same » Having been em- 

iting in Edinburgh, he did not Min the 75th Regiment - 
until he had obtained the rank of captain, consequently, he was i 
not present with the corps during its distinguished services in India. a 
He appears never to have seen any active service whilé he was in ; 
the 75th Regiment. In 1801, he was promoted to a! in 
Major Champagne’s Infantry, a regiment of Malays; - 
scribed by those who knew him as being a well-disposedy 
sive man, without any practical experience of hostile military 0} 
rations. While he was in India, he was tried by a ve bn 

the 





for “ abscgnding,” and acquitted. Having had a short leave 

the head-quarters of the 75th Regiment, then stationed 
Malabar coast, and being at Bombay, he obtained leave of absence, 
and permission to proceed to Europe, from the commander of ‘the & 
forces, without any reference having been made to the commanding “ 
officer of the regiment. barked at Bombay ; byt, as' the = 
ship touched at one of the s on the coast, he was taken on — 
shore, and placed under arrest, by order of the commanding officer 


of the 75th Regiment, and subsequently brought beforé a ¢ourt- 
pete : 2 









‘ 
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: ‘yacies which had Boon concerted to assassinate’ thie King, » 1) 
- “©* Itis alleged that our govermment mide'sevefal attempts’) Pye 

- to negotiate with the court of Kandy for the liberation ‘| * ; 

» +. of Major Davie; but the king having demanded for thé ? 

at of his prisoner a sea-port on the oe 
government refused to accede to his i 

.Bhe Malays who had been“made pri8oners of ” 
» Kandy were separated into figpr parties, snd que 
sin different parts of the country, where they were-are- 
fully watgheil by the natives. By expressing a wish to 
assist’ the Kan@yans in their predatory exéursions#into 
theanaritime provinces, many of the pri8oners, including & 


the gun Lascars, suéceeded, in a few months, in making . Dy 
their escape and reaching Colombo.—( Cordinegy gpk ii at 








att: 








yp. 220.) : 

The total loss of life sustained by the British troops” es 

“9 during the campaign was never publicly stated” The - i 
loss of the 19th Regiment, which was in part employed i ie 


at Trincomalee, and in part at Kandy, during theyear ee 
1803, was as follows—The mean strength of thd corps. + 


. * Mrs Heber states, that “ Major Davie’s life was spared from ig 
a kind of honourable feeling, as being the individual with whom 
thet#eaty had been made; but he spent the remainder of his life - 
» unnoticed by the Europeans, and at last adopted the : 
© dregs and habits of the natives.” On this passage it is only neces- 7: 
* sary to, observe, that there were no Europeans. in’ the Kandyan ie 
aaa notice Major Davie, but one other prisoner, a Soldier 





oen, who was not allowed to communicates with him. i 
“Journal of a Tour in Ceylon,” it is obvious that Mrs on 

' Heber has, on several occasiofis, misunderstood her informants, or us 
she has been hoaxed by thgm. \ Her account of the “ Flying Leech,” ; 
“an animal,” she naively observes, “she neyer heard of before,’’ a 

~ isa striking example of her easiness of belief. Major Davie, in 
all probability, did adopt the dress of the natives, and- used the 
same kind of food as they did; for this plain reason, that he could 
get no other. 
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jas 843; and ‘the niortality 338,.being in the proportion 

"0f400 per 1000;or ‘4-10ths of the whole strength. 

THe fatal consequences of exposure to an insalubrious 
“climate, conibined with great fatigue and privations of 
al " “food, rest, &e., continue foa considerable ‘period after 

re have beeit removed to another station, and better 

idd with, provisions. "Hence the mortality of the 
> ie Regiment, during the year 1804, was unusually 

* rf “high, tlie mean strength being 642, and the deaths 128, 

" “sof #in “tHe proportion of 200 per 1000, Sth. of the 
; ore awh strength. In 1805, the proportion of mortality 

f 3. per, 1000 being not much above the ayerage 
af “aor the, garrison of Trincomalee.* 

_ 4." the followirig is afi’ attempt to account for the 300 
pe Europeans’ “Téft in Kandy, on the Ist April, derived 
++ “from thé imperfect materials which are available. On 

~~ sthe.1Sth April, 55 were sent on. detachment to Fort 
» «Maédowal 5 of this humber 19 were slaughtered, and 13 
_ esciped witli Captain Madge ; 19, exclusive of officers, 
e abe to death at Watapologa Ferry, and 120 in 
je hospital. % ae ome = ibe 9 


rs ; j * 
«Babe Foss Mac 


‘ vin Hospital,... 

eae <Bscaped to Trincomalee from Fort Miicdowal,.. 

_ from Kandy,... 

"Died from 1st April to 24th June, 
* , 










é 1% 
I have oral Oordiné#’s account; but, if General 
Brownrigg’s si ent be*correct, namely, that 150 
men were in hospital, then 3 number who died, 


*"Rhe aaiicacy materials for Yusse numerical agsults were 
carefully extracted from the regimental records. 
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1st Apri till 24th June, will be 98, ed the nuniber 
killed 189, which, with 11 officers,- makes the total” 
number put to death 200. 

To kill captives taken in war formed the bommon war 
law of ancient nations, amotig whom the prisoners dap- ; 
able of bearing arms were not only put to death, but 
wore often previously subjected to the most horrid ands 
barbarous infliction. The yanquished were, .in‘ spine 
instances, maimed by chopping off thein thunibs-and | 
great toes, by which means they could neither effectually . 
wield the weapons of war, nor march with easey (Judges . 

_i.6, 7.) The Mahommedan law, and the usages of war 
in Oriental countries, do not discounteance a breach of 
good faith to an invading enemy.” N ominal, Christians, 
even in modern times, have barbarously butchered 
prisoners of war without much loss of character. Ont" 

‘the 7th March 1799, Bonaparte storméd Jaffa, whieh - 
was bravely defended by several thousand-Turks : 1500, 
men of the garrison held out in the fort and other build- 
ings, until at last they surrendered as prisoners of war.- 
Two days after, on the 9th, about 3200 of these wore 
marched out of Jaffa, tied together with” ‘oords in the 
centre of a battalion, commanded “by General Bon. 
Having reached the sand-hills south-east of Jaffa, and 
there being divided*into small bodies, they were put 
to death in masses by volleys of musketry. Thode 
who fell wounded were despatched with the, bayonet, 
Such was the massacre at Jaffa, which Bonaparte, at. 
St Helena, attempted to justify, by, saying that these 
men had belonged to other surrendered garrisons, who 
had, been allowed to return, home on condition of not 
serving against the French. This account of the 
butchery gt Jaffa will remind the reader of the slaughter 
of the troops at Kandy and Watapologa ; but, notwith- 
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~ standing thé atrocious ‘condudt of Bonapatte, ke did not 
lose caste among the great ones of the earth on account * 
of this example of barbarous severity. Im our own 
country, prisoners of war were, not long ago, made ¢ 
_ slaves. The captives taken at thie battles of, Dunbar 
and Worcester, (1650 and 1651,) amounting to from 
16,000 te 17,000 persons; “were sold as slaves ‘to the 
Plantations. It was loug before even Christian nations 
opnusidered: it necessary, or expedient to treat their 
prisoners with humanity, or to liberate them without 
the payment of a Idrge ransom. 
- Christianity is certainly calculated to exalt and mend 
human nature, and to promote a benevolent disposition ; “ 
* Dut its effects in mitigating the barbarities of war, and 
' improving the treatment of captives, have not been so 
‘extensive and effectual as could be wished, . According 
‘to Paley, ‘ The influence of religion is not to be sought 
“or in the councils of princes, in the debates or resolu- 
, tions ef popular assemblies, in the conduct of govern- 
ments towards their subjects, or of states and sovereigns 
* towards ont another, of conquerors at the head of their 
; armies,” &c.—( Evidences of Christianity, Chap. vii.) 

.On the lith of April, when the 51st Regiment re- 
turned from Kandy to Colombo, about 400 men - 
appeared under arms on parade; in little more than , 
two months, 300 of that number were in their graves, 
chiefly from jungle fever. : 

Another example of the insalubrity of the climate i in" 
1803 may be mentioned. .On the 13th March 1803, the 
grenadier company of the 65th Regiment, consisting of 
three officers and seventy-five men, marched, under the - 
‘command of Captain Bullock, from Colombo to Kotta- 
dinia, a small post in the Seven Corles ; and, at the end 
of one month fromthe commencement of the march, 
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‘Lieutenant Hutchings’ and two privates were the only 
persons of the party who remained alive... Lieutenant 
Hutchins wgs subsequently attacked with fever, but he 
recovered, having gone to sea. Subjoined, I have given 
a classified return of thé mortality which occurred among 
the commissioned military officers employed in Ceylon, 
together with the gentlemen ef the Ceylon Civil Service, 
in the year 1803 and beginning of 1804, exclusiva of the 
offictys taken in Kandy: — 


~ 
Regiment. Number, Rank, 
19th, - - - - one Lieut.-Colonel. 
Sst, - - - one Surgeon, 

— - - - seven Lieutenants. 
65th, - - - - one Captain. 
—- - one Lieutenant. 
73d, - - - one Licut.-Colonel. 


one Captain. 
four Lieutenants. 
three Ensigns. 


Malay Regiment, 


ewe hte aon 


Ceylon Infantry, two = Lientenants. 
~- _ - - one Ensign. 
East India Company’s.Service, one Major. 3 
_ _ one Lieutenant. 


Ceylon Civil Service, ~ - eight. ‘ 


Mr North communicated an account of the catas- 
trophe which had happened in Kandy to the home 
government, in a despatch addressed to Lord Hobart, 
one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, dated 
Colombo, 8th July 1803. The facts relating to the 

‘ abandonment of the town of Kandy by Major Davie, 
and the subsequent massacre of the European portien df 
the troops, contained in the despatch, were derived from 
anative, Lascoreyn, who was in the town of Kandy when 
it was attacked on the 24th June, and who had found his 
way to Colombo, where he was sworn to the truth of his 
statement._(Annual Register, 1803, p. 550.) 


i. 
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The Rev. Mr Cordiner concludes his account of the 
massacre at Watapologa with the following observa- 
tions:-—‘‘ Some of the embarrassments which distressed 
our unfortunate countrymen may not yet be known, but 
it is too certain that, in an evil hour, the majority of 
them, after having consulted together, abandoned them- 
selves to the mercy of the Kandyans.”* The informa- 
tion which has been published in regard to the measures 


* On the 14th March 1804, Mr Creevy moved in the House of 
Commons for certain papers and documents, for the purpose of 
information, and a ground for further inquiry respecting the war 
whiegghe king’s government in Ceylon had been carrying on in 
the island. On this occasion, he expressed himself as follows :-— 

“T beg to advert to a very crucl and unfeeling account that 
has lately been published by his Majesty’s ministers, purporting to 
be a despatch from the government of Ceylon, and giving an 
account of the murder of our garrison at Kandy. This letter, Sir, 
is an attempt to account for the final disasters of this war, and 
which rest entirely with the governor, by insinuations the most 
fatal to the honour and character of a British officer, who has 
fought and who has perished in the service of his country; and 
this, Sir, in the absence of any species of testimony on which such 
jnainuations could be founded. I do entreat this house, in behalf 
of the character of that most unfortunate officer, to recollect how 

_ he was situated. There were only two hundred troops; 160 of 
them were sick in their’beds, the remaining 40, I presume, were 
not very healthy, They were surrounded by (at least) 10,000 
Kandyans, they were cut off from provisions, and were sixty miles 
from or nearest settlements, In this situation, they were ordered 
by our‘kew ally, the first adikar, to lay down their arms, and they 
were deserted by the Malays in our service, Does any man believe 
it to be physically possible that these forty men, so unhappily cir- 
cumstanced, could have cut their way through alt these difficulties ? 
Of this, at least, we may be certain, that, had they attempted so 
td do, the 160 who were sick would have been murdered. I con- 
tend, then, that if, in the absence of all testimony respecting the 
conduct of that unfortunate officer, we allow ourselves to speculate 
upon his motives, we are bound, in fairness, to believe that he was 
influenced by a very natural and generous sympathy for this great 
majority of his sick and helpless fellow-soldiers; and that, in 
acting as he did, he consulted what he conceived to be the best 
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adopted by Major Davie during the twelve or thirteen 
days he was invested with the paramount authority of 
commandant of Kandy, is not satisfactory ; being neither 
sufficiently comprehensive, nor, perhaps, altogether trust- 
worthy. A brief recapitulation of the information which 
is considered tolerably well-founded respecting the cir- 
cumstances connected with the garrison, may, however, 
be adduced for the purpose of exhibiting the difficulties of 
Major Davie’s situation. On the 28th March, a conven- 
tion was concluded between General Macdowal, én the 
part of the British Government, and his majesty Mootoo 
Sawmy, the illustrious Lord Pilimi Talawa, and theether 
noblos of the court of Kandy, by which certain articles 
were agreed upon, and that a truce or cessation of arms 
should immediately take place between the contracting 
powers, and continue until the terms of the convention 
were fulfilled.—( Vide Appendix III.) This convention 
was confirmed, in all its provisions, by Governor North 
and Pilimi Talawa, at Dambadiniya, on the 3d. May. 
General Macdowal left Colombo on the 16th, and reached 
Kandy on the 23d May. Here he remained untjl the 
llth June, when he returned to Colombo. It is to be 
presumed that General Macdowal had made himself 
acquainted with the dofences of the position, the gondi- 
tion of the commissariat stores, &e., and that he beucd 
the requisite instructions to Major Davie in regard to 
the execution of. his s, duges.” 

Major Davie succeeded to the command of Kandy on 
the death of Colonel Barbut, an event which took place 
on the 2ist May; but while General Macdowal remained 
in Kandy, hewas, from his rank, the responsible authority. 

.. Major Davie’s paramount control of the garrison did not, 
therefore, take place” until the 1th a une ; being, how- 


were: ee 
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a perfect cessation of arms. On the 13th June, two days 
after Major Davie had become the responsible com- 
mandant, he received a letter from the adikar, recom- 
mending him to undertake another expedition to Hanga- 
ranketty ; but the Major being more suspicious of 
the honesty or good faith of our ally than Mr North, 
did not follow his suggestion, The truce was broken on 
the 23d June, by the Kandyans having, on that day, 
seized the posts of Giriagamme and Galgederah, On 
the 24th, Kandy was attacked. The result has already 
been told, both according to the account of Cordiner, 
and the authority of the Kandyan chiefs who were 
employed as emissaries of the adikar on the occasion in 
question, Taking into consideration the condition of 
Major Davie as commandant of Kandy, comprehending 
the measures of his superiors, and the force of vircum- 
stances, it may be asked what could he have done, after 
General Macdowal left Kandy, which would have enabled 
him to repulse tho enemy in the event of his being 
_ attacked, or averted the evils which occurred? All the 
. information which has been obtained respecting the con- 
“duet of Major Davie, and the other officers who marched 
from Kandy for Watapologa Ferry, on the afternoon of 
the 24th’June, is insufficient to warrant our attempting to 
arrive at any very satisfactory conclusion in regard to 
their respective responsibilities. Considering the ex- 
hausted and unprepared state of the troops for enduring 
fatigue, together with the alleged infidelity of the Malays, 
what would have been the result had they succeeded in 
crossing the Maha Villa Ganga? Would a single man of 
the party have escaped the hostile vigilance of 10,000 men 


then at Kandy, together with the population on the road 
Be i ee ee 
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But, indeed, that result would have, in some respects, 
been better than that which actually happened. 

Mr Knighton, in his recent History of Ceylon, aceuses 
Major Davie of ‘“‘ misconduct,” with perhaps too much 
precipitation, and adduces, as a proof of what he might 
_ have accomplished under the circumstances in which hé 

was placed, the example of Captain Johnston in 1804, 
on what he calls a similar emergency. Major Beaver, 
in his account of the Kandyan war, and Mr Cordiner, in 
his account of the Kandyan campaign in 1803, are both 
very cautious in attributing misconduct to Major Davie. 
Mr Cordiner, who was intimate with Mr North, and had 
the begt opportunities of acquiring whatever information 
could be obtained regarding Kandyan affairs at the period 
in question, observes, that ‘as no English officer who 
was present at the fall of Kandy has yet appeared to 
give an account of the causes-which led to it, and-the 
subsequent disasters, they are still involved. in much 
obscurity ;” and, as if we except the Kandyan account, 
no more circumstantial and authentic detail of the 
transactions has, since that time, appeared, it behoves _ 
_ us to be very cautious in imputing blame to an officer, ° 
who is universally admitted to have been placed in. the 
most perilous condition, chiefly because he was not suc- 
cessful under circumstances where what may be called 
success was in all probability impossible. By compar- 
ing the condition of Major Davie and his party with that 
of Captain Madge at Fort Macdowal, and Captain John- 
ston, it will appear. that he was in an infinitely more 
hopeless and helpless: predicament than either of these 
officers... The Major’s party at Watapologa consisted of 
14 officers, 20 European soldiers, exhausted with disease, 
fatigue, and privations of every kind, 250 Malays, whose 
fidelity was deservedly suspected. and 140 cun Lascars: 
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a species of troops not presumed to be acquainted with 
the use of the firelock, He was without provisions, 
and without the means of conveying provisions, His’ 
ammunition must have been very scanty, if he had any 
but what might be in the cartouch-boxes. The task he 
had to perform was to cross a rapid unfordable river, in 
the face of a hostile force, said to amount to many 
thousands, and to fuarch 142 miles, ( Cordiner,) opposed. 
by a vigilant adverse population. 
Captain Madge’s detachment consisted of 4 officers, 
13 efficient European soldiers, and 22 Malays. He had 
abundance of provisions for his journey, as well as am- 
munition. The length of his march was 126 miles, and 
he had to resist the hostile attacks of the enemy for only 
four days, having meta reinforcement of fresh troops on 
the road. nm he 
Captain Johnston’s detachment, when he commenced 
his march from Batticallo, consisted of 7 officers, 75° 
European soldiers, 202 Malay and Sepoy soldiers, 550 
pioneersand coolies. By the time he reached Kandy, he 
had three men killed and two wounded. On leaving 
Kandy, he had abundance of rice, and an ample supply’ 
of ammunition. He was eleven days on his retreat from 
Kandy to Trincomalee. His casualtiesof killed, wounded, . 
and missing, were as follow :—2 Kuropean officers, 14 
European soldiers, 7 Malays, 54 Bengal Sepoys. No 
account is rendered of the pioneers and coolies, 
The result of Captain Johnston’s expedition is but very: 
: little calculated to induce us to conclude that Major: 
Davie could, by any measure he might have adopted, 
have saved the life of a single European of his party. 
The following is a list of the officers who belonged to . 


the garrison of Kandy when it was attacked on the: 24th 
June -— e . S, 
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Major Adam Davie, Ceylon Regiment, (Maleys.) _ 
Captains Huniphreys, Bengal Artillery. 
_ Rumley, Ceylon Regiment. 
‘Tiewjenants *Blakeney, 
~ Leino 19th Regiment. 
_ Maclaine, 
— Ormsby, 51st Regiment, 
_ Mercer, Ceylon Regiment. 
Ensigns Smith, 19th Regiment, 
_ Bany, 
— Fanthome, Ceylon Regiment. 
_ Gaupil, 
Asst. Surgeon . Hollaway, Bengal Artillery. 


Hope, . 


Quartermaster Brown, } 19th Regiment, 


The Kandyans followed up their success by endeayour- 
ing to seduce tho native subjects of the British govern- 
ment from their allegiance, and to excite dissatisfaction 
in various parts of the maritime territory. By these 
means, it is presumed, they hoped to overcome the 
remnant of our troops. Towards the end of July, all 
our Kandyan frontiers were threatened by warlike as- 
semblies, nearly atthe same time. In the months of 
August and September, they poured down from the 
mountains, and by cajoling some, and intimidating 
others, prevailed on many of the native inhabitants of 
our own settlements to join them, the ultimate object 
being to accelerate our expulsion from the island. The 
irruption of the Kandyans into our settlements extended 
from Hambantotte on the south coast, round the whole 
west and north coast, to the small fort of Mullativoo, 
north from Trincomalee. On the 20th August, the 


* Lieutenant Blakeney was killed in action on the 24th June. 
t Lieutenant Plenderleath died on the same day in consequence 
of his wounds, 
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enemy took the small fort of Hangwelle, about twenty 
miles from Colombo, and next day they advanced to 
within fourteen or fifteen miles of that capital, at which 
the burghers in the suburbs became alarmed, and many 
of them took shelter in the garrison. 

Reinforcements having arrived from the Cape of Good 
Hope'and Bengal, our government determined upon 
measures of retaliation; and now commenced a war of 
devastation ; detachments of British troops having en- 
tered the Kandyan country for the express purpose of 
laying it waste wherever they were able to penetrate, 
and of destroying whatever could be destroyed. 

When we read of British troops being “‘ employed in 
burning and destroying all the houses, stores, and gar- 
dens in the rich province of Saffragam,”-—one detach- 
ment having destroyed 800 Kandyan houses, and many 
other parts of the country having beon exposed to similar 
scenes of plunder and devastation,—we turn from the 
recital with disgust, and our hearts will not suffer us to 
admit that the plea of vengeance could sanction such 
enormities. On one occasion, we are informed that a 
detachment plundered a pagoda, or place of religious 
worship, in Saffragam, which contained a large quantity 
of copper and silver coins. The Malay soldiers belonging 
to the detachment refused to accept a share of the plun- 
der, and the common coolies would neither enter the 
pagoda nor touch the coins. The offence of violating or 
profaning and plundering a temple held sacred by 
Buddhists, was committed by the European troops, and 
by them alone. The reverend historian who records 
these atrocities expresses no commiseration for the suf- 
ferings of the unoffending inhabitants ; inflicts no cen- 
sure on the detachment for committing sacrilege; in- 
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bring-away all the beautiful elephants’ tusks, and other 
eyrious articles which the temple contained. He attri- 
butes the refusal of the Malay soldiers to share in the 
plunder to superstition.—-(Cordiner,- vol. ii. pp. 256 and 
258.) 

Tho ill-directed zeal of the Portuguese, which led 
them to-regard a conversion to the Christian faith as a 
necessary test of allegiance from those over whom they 
exercised dominion, was of itself an insuperable bar to 
their success in the conquest of Ceylon, while the bad 
faith and rapacity of the Dutch inspired the natives of 
the interior with a dread of their power and influence, 
which no consideration was sufficiently powerful to re- 
move. It must be admitted that the incursions of-our 
troops into the Kandyan territory, during the yoars 
1803 and 1804, were calculated to fill ¢he population 
with the most unfavourable opinion of our justice and 
humanity, and to confirm their worst Prejudices against 
the European race. 

About this time, Pilimi Talawa renewed his treason- 
able correspondence with Mr North, who, having learned 
to entertain some doubts respecting the good faith of his 
former ally, did not respond to his communications, 
The adikar must have had great confidence. in the cre- 
dulity of the English, or he would not, after all- that 
had happened, have had the effrontery to renew an eple- 
tolary correspondence with the governor. 

The army having been stggngthened,by the arrival of 
the 65th Regiment from England, and réinforcements 
from Madras and Bengal, it was resolved by the local 
government, in August 1804, ‘og to invade the Kan- 
dyan country. 

From the magnitude of the armv .ahant tr he em. 
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divisions, which should march separately from differéit 
stations, 80.as to coricentrate in the vicinity of the capital. 
By these means, it was hoped that each division would 
be able to procure conveyance, (coolies,) the great desi- 
deratum, for its own immediate, wants in the district 
from which it was to march. 4 

General Wemyss, who had succeeded General Mat 
dowal in the command of the forces, desirous of ascer- 
taining, by personal inspection, the state of the detach- 
ments at the different stations, and of inquiring. into 
the practicability and eligibility of the different routes, 
made a tour of the maritime parts of the island, accom: 
panied by the adjutant-general, in the month of August 
1804. At Batticallo, he explained to Captain Johnston, 
tho commandant, as one of those officera selected to _ 
command a division, the moditated expedition, and. his 
views respecting the combined attack on Kandy. From 
Batticallo, the general proceeded to Trincomalee, whence 
Captain Johnston shortly afterwards received a letter 
from the adjutant-general, bearing date 3d September, 
and another letter from Jaffnapatam, dated 8th Sep- 
tember ; the purport of both of these letters, according - 
to his interpretation of them, being to direct him to 
equip a force of Europeans and natives, and to pro- 
ceed with it to the enemy’s country, so as to be pre- 
pared to co-operate with the other divisions, which were 
expected to form a general junction on the hoights of 
Kandy on the 28th or 29th, September, for the purpose 
of destroying the enemy’s capital. The letter from Jaff- 
napatam contains the following passage :—‘‘ You will, 
in junction with the other detachments, concert such snea+ 
sures as will best tend to effect the greatest devastation gad 
injury to.the enemy's country.” The object of this. inread 
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be for the purpose of indulging, to the uttermost, the 
spirit of vengeance and devastation at the expense of the 
inhabitants, Whatever the public authorities may in- 
tend on occasions of this kind, it is seldom that they so 
grossly commit themselves, by specifically commanding 
the porpetratioh of acts of savage barbarity.—( Vide 
Appendix, No. V.) 

Captain Johnston, in compliance with what he con- 
sidered the object of the two letters from: the adjutant- 
general, equipped a force consisting of 82 Europeans, 
202 native soldiers, (Malays and Bengal Sepoys,) and 
550 pioneers and coolies, ard marched from Batticallo 
on the 20th of September. After much hard fighting, 
and surmounting innumorable obstacles, in the woods 
and mountains of Uwa, he reached Kandy on the 6th 
October ; but, to his great surprise and disappointment, 
he. could obtain no satisfactory information respecting 
the march of any of the other five divisions: intended 
for the, devastation of the Kandyan country. He re- 
mained in the capital three days, from the 6th until 
the 9th, when he left Kandy for Trincomalee by the 
Watapologa Ferry. During the 9th and 10th, he had 
constant skirmishing with the Kandyans; and it was 
not until the afternoon of the 10th that the detachment 
had crossed the Maha Villa Ganga, lefizing the tents 
behind, not having been able to get fwan across the 
river. The ammunition had, by this time, been greatly 
reduced. The carriage bullocks, which would: mate- 
rially impede his progress, he determined to abandon, 
each soldier being directed to take six days’ rice on his 
back. The stores were also abandoned or destroyed. 
While destroying some of the stores, a parcel of loose 
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taining ‘shells, unfortunately exploded; the fire was 
communicated to ‘the fusees, and the shells exploded 
among the detachment, killing and wounding several 
coolies, and severely wounding a serjeant of artillery. 
About five o’clock in the afternoon of the 10th,. the 
detachment commenced its march from the left bank of 
the Maha Villa Ganga, the coolies carrying long-train 
of sick and wounded. Having reached the Aitgalle:-Pass, 
they spent a distressing night, exposed to incessant rain, 
without the means of dressing rice. While Captain 
Johnston remained at Kandy, the population were busy 
preparing to cut off his retreat to Trincomalee. The 
Aitgalle Pass, and the whole line of road through the 
jungles of Matele, extending for sixty or seventy miles, 
were barricaded, in some places with breastworks, and 
in othors by means of large trees laid across tho- rend. 
In this pass he lost five Europeans, eight Sepoys, and 
thirty followers, killed and wounded. The march was 
continued on the 12th, with the'loss of two Europeans 
and five Sepoys killed, and a Lieutenant Smith severely 
wounded, The guides acquainted with the country were 
lost, two having deserted and one haying been shot. ; 
13th October, the enemy seemed to be more resolute 

than ever. Led on by some of our: Malays and gun 
Lascars who had formerly deserted to them, they attacked 
the detachment both in front and rear, and actually cut 
in amongst the coolies, who threw down the,sick and 
wounded, and either ran into the forest to conceal them- 
selves, or rushed in among the troops. Two woundéd 
Europeans fell into the hands of the enemy. A number 
of Malays and Lascars. who had deserted fromthe 
British army. and who were now iu the Kandvan sayrice. 
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Johnsion’s detachment, exhorting them to join the royal 
forces, by which they would escape danger, and be highly 
rewarded. Lieutenant Virgo was directed to go forward, 
and order back the advanced guard, with the sick and 
wounded, but neither he nor the vanguard returned. The 
enemy having assembled in great force in the rear of 
the detachment, Captain Johnston determined to charge 
them, which was successfully effected, and the Kandyans 
completely routed. Since the 9th, the soldiers, and also 
the officers, had subsisted on undressed rice, which had 
become musty and mildewed. From seven o'clock in 
the morsiing until two in the afternoon, the weather 
generally continued fair, and the effects of the sun 
powerful; but, after two, rain began to fall, and con- 
tinued without much remission during the whole of the 
night. 

14th. Had great difficulty in discovering a road which ~ 
he was satisfied led to Trincomalee.* .The enemy's 
pursuit was considerably slackened., Passed this night 
in-the woods, without shelter. 

15th, A few shots only were fired at the detachment 
in the course of the day.- Halted at night in a small 
village, where they were enabled to procure shelter and 

- some refreshment. 

16th. Reached Minnery Lake, about fifty-six miles 
from Trincomalee, where Captain Johnston found the 
advanced guard and Lieutenant Virgo, but. without _ 
Lieutenants Vincent and Smith, and two wounded 
‘soldiers of the 19th Regiment. The guard alleged that 


* The writer having traversed this dreary wilderness from 
Trincomalee to Kandy in 1816, can, in some measure, appreciate 
the difficulty Captain Johnston had to distinguish the common 
pathway from an elephant track through the jungle. 
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they had lost their way in the woods, and were nearly 
starved ; that the coolies deserted them ; that they were 
themselves so exhausted as to be acarcely able. to walk, 
and had no means of carrying the sick, whom they were 
under the necessity of abandoning ; that they were 
“without guides, and found their way to the village where 
they then wereby merechance. Lieutenant Virgopleaded, ln, 
in justification of his conduct, that. the soldiers had 
refused to obey his orders; and on inquiry, Captain 
Jobuston found that the situation in which the soldiers 
were placed had, in some degree, shaken their disci- 
pline; and that they.were encouraged in their insub- 
ordination by one of the non-commissioned officers. 
Lieutenant Virgo was at first placed under arrest, but 
he was soon after released ; Captain, Johnston. haying 
resolved to submit the whole affair to the commanding 
officer at Trincomalee. 

17th and 18th. The detachment continued its march 
unmolested by the enemy, passing both nights in the 
woods, exposed to the inclemency of the monsoon, with- 
out the least shelter. 

After undergoing incredible hardships and privations, 
arising from the nature of the country, the numbers.and 
vigilance of the enemy, exposure to's tropical-sun during 
the day, alternating with a cold, moist atmosphere, with- 
out covering at night, want of food, &., the detachment 
reached Trincomalee on the 20th October 1804. The 
following is a return of the killed, wounded, and missing ; 
but as the missing were never heard of, I have included 
_ them among the killed :— 

Europeans. Malays, Bengal Sipoye. 
Killed, - 10 - 8 wake: 
Wounded, - 6 +. 2 
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In consequence of the desertions which took place 
among the ‘coolies and pioneers, the exact amount of 
thoir killed and wounded could never be ascertained; but 
there is every reason to believe that a very considerable 
number was killed. Among the Europeans missing, two 
wore commissioned officers. : 

The Kandyans, it will appear, were not the only 
enemies the detachment had to contend with; they had 
to endure hunger, fatigue, extremes of heat and cold, 
besides the diseases incidental to an unhealthy climate. 
‘At an early stage of the retreat, Captain Johnston was 
obliged:to’ abandon the doolies, in consequence of the 
death or desertion of the bearers, or coolies ; the most help- 
less cases of the sick and wounded being carried on cloths 
fastened to bamboos, whilst the others got on by leaning 
on their less exhausted comrades. For the first three _ 
days, the detachment was not permitted to halt during 
the day, even fora single moment, to dress the wounded 
men; the least delay enabling the enemy to oppose 
fresh obstacles to their retreat. When less pressed by the 
enemy, it was out of the surgeon’s power to be of much 
assistance to the wounded, the cooly who-carried the _ 
medicines having deserted ; and as the wounds. were 
not dressed, they became in general ill-conditioned, and 
at length so offensive to the patients themselves, as 
scarcely to be borne. Those men who had escaped sick- 
ness and wounds on the retreat were emaciated, sallow, 
and debilitated to.an extreme degree. They were.almost 
all barefooted, the shoes having been completely worn out. 

. This retreat was nearly as fatal to the Europeans of the 
detachment as the massacre of 1803 had been, for almogt’ 
all died in the hospital; few, very few, survived.*+— 
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(Narrative of the Operations of a Detachment on an Paupe- 
dition to Kandy, in the Island of Ceylon, in the year 1804 ; 
by Captain Johnston.—London, 1810.) 

Too much credit cannot be given to Captain Johnston 
for the great military talents ’he displayed in conducting 
his detachment through a country so full of natural 
obstacles, and defended by a race of people so active and 
persevering in resisting invaders as the natives of the 
interior of Ceylon. 

He concludes his Narrative with the following i interest- 
ing summary of the suffering and anxiety he underwent 

" during the expedition, and the anguish of his mind 
when he found that it was not intended he should have 
proceeded to Kandy :— 

‘In common with the rest of the detachment, -I had 
performed the greater part of the retreat barefooted. 
Had I possessed, indeed, changes of boots and shoes, I 
could not have used them, my feet having swelled and 
become so tender, from constant wet, that I could not, 
without considerable pain, put them to the ground. 

“In this condition, emaciated by fatigue, and labour- 
ing, besides, under a severe dysentery, I was, for the 
last two days, obliged to be carried in my cloak fastened 
to a stick, 

“These bodily sufferings, however, severe as they 
were, were only shared in common with many of those 
around me, and fell far short of the anguish of my mind. 
Whilst I witnessed the melancholy state of my brave 
companions, I could not help reflecting, that perhaps my 
precipitate retreat from Kandy had brought all this dis- , 

. 


belonged to Captain Johnston’s detachment, althougl wedi, 
have been omitted in the numerical return of the strength’ of the. 
party, Captain Johnston alludes to the “ surgegh ” in: hia Narth 
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tress and misery upon them; that the other divisions 
were possibly now in Kandy, carrying into execution 
the general’s plans ; and that, in such case, I must, by 
my premature retreat, incur the censure of the general, 
and perhaps of the whole army. 

‘Qn the other hand, in the event of our troops not 
coming up, I was satisfied that, had I remained a single 
day longer in Kandy, the river, from the constant rains 
which we had experienced, would have become com- 
pletely impassable ; that our provisions would have been 
expended, without the possibility of procuring any frosh 
supply 380d that,.though determined not to capitulate 
under..any. extremity, we must, in the end, have been 
overpowered, owing to. the want of ammunition as well 
as from the presence of sickness and famine. 

“While my mind was agitated by these conflicting 
reflections, we arrived at Tamblegamme on the 19th, 
where wo were met by some officers from Trincomalee, 
who had heard that morning of our approach. 

“ No words can exprdss my surprise on now learning, 
for the first time, that it was not intended that I should 
proceed to Kandy; that the general, on arriving at 
Jaffnapatam, had found obstacles to the combined attack, 
which he considered to be insurmountable; that the 
second letter I received was intended as a countermand 
of the original plan ; and that my having gone to Kandy 
was deemed a disobedience of orders ; that it was merely 
meant that the divisions should enter those parts of the 
enemy’s territory adjacent to their respective districts, 
se return after laying waste: the country ; that the 
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of my detachment having been in Kandy, had despaired 
of our ever returning.” 

It having appeared necessary that an affair attended 
with such serious consequences should undergo investi- 
gation, Captain Johnston was ordered round to Colombo, 
where a court of inquiry was held upon his conduct. 
Tho decision of the court. was, that by proceeding to 
Kandy he had. not digobeyed the orders he received. 
Lieutenant Virgo was tried by a court-martial at Trin- 
comalee for failing to comply with Captain Johnston’s 
orders to bring back the advanced guard, together with 
the sick and wounded, on the 13th October. It is 
alleged he was treated with great asperity by some of 
the officers of the 19th Regiment, and that he was hardly 
dealt with on his trial. He was sentenced to be sus- 
pended from sank and pay for a period of six calendar 
months. He had been wounded by the enemy, and lost 
an eye during the expedition.*—( Vide Appendix, No. 
VI.) 


* Captain Arthur Johnston, who displayed so much bravery 
and resolution in conducting this detachment, was a native of Ire- 
jand. He entered the army in 1794, and in 1795 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant in the 19th Regiment. In 1804, 
he obtained a company.in the 3d Ceylon Regiment, and in.1821 
4 majority in the same corps, from which he was soon after re- 
moved to the Corsican Rangers. He went on half-pay in 1816, 
‘having become lieutenant-colonel by brevet in 1814. After 
retiring on half-pay, he was for some time employed as a professor 
in the Royal Military College. He died in 1823 or 1824, Cap- 
taid Johnston was a claimant for the Annandale peerage. 

Lieutenant Virgo, 1st Ceylon Regiment, had at one time been 
- 4 private in the band of the 80th Regiment. He lived in a very 
retired manner, read much, and was considered well informed on 
general subjects. He was supposed to indulge in the use of opium. 
As an officer, he was not considered very éfficient. He.was.re- 
peatedly superseded in the Malay regiment by the promptoi, af 
junior officers of the same corps. In 1818, he exchanged on half: 
pay ad lieutenant, the rank he had attained in 1800, and died in 
41837, ares 
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A desultory warfare of retribution, between the Kan- 
dyans and the English, continued until about February 
or March 1805. The war was conducted by both parties, 
Christian and Heathen, with savage barbarity. Nume- 
yous villages were burnt, and large tracks of country 
reduced to desolation. The English, no doubt, palliated 
their barbarities by the loss they had incurred during 
the invasion of 1803; but who can justify retaliation 
when the innocent are the victims? 

In onr own territory, the disaffection of the inhabit- 

ants was punished by martial law with fearful severity. 
At Cogel on the southern coast, for example, the inha- 
bitants of whith village had interrupted the communi- 
cation between Galle and Matura, fifty boats were 
burned, and all the houses in the village destroyed. 
One “rioter” was hanged, and five others were con- 
demned to receive each 1000 lashes, a favourite sentence 
with courts-martial at that period, and for a long time 
after ; but happily these courts are not now authorized 
to award an unlimited sentence, 
: In February 1805, an extensive invasion of our terri- 
tory by the Kandyans took place ; but by this time large 
reinforcements had arrived, which enabled us to act 
with vigour and effect. The Kandyans were completely 
routed, and retired from the maritime provinces with 
great loss. 

On this occasion, the king intended to make an inroad 
into the district of Colombo, and, being confident of : 
success, accompanied @ detachment of his army into 
the maritime provinces. His forces having been de- 
feated and dispersed, he fled with great precipitation, 
believing, it is presumed, that he was followed by the 
English troops. By the time he reached the district of 
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were exhausted with hunger and fatigue, and unable to 
continue the flight. In this condition he was met by 
Molligodda, then a young man, and not enjoying any 
office under the king, who rendered his sovereign the 
most acceptable and beneficial services. From this 
time, Molligodda was regarded by the king with great 
favour, and, as we shall see, was soon after appointed to 
®an important office under government. 

Indirect advances were soon after made by the Kan- 
dyans, and accepted by the English, for a tacit cessation 
of hostilities. ‘From the time that we commenced war 
with the Kandyans, our troops,” as has been observed by 
Major Forbes, “ were grievously harassed and uselessly 
sacrificed, Wo neither conciliated our own subjects, 
nor gained respect from our enemies, Our negotiations 
wore despicable, and our policy cruel and unsuccessful,” 

On the 19th July 1805, the Right Honourable Sir 
Thomas Maitland assumed the government of the mari- 
time provinces of Ceylon. Cordiner informs us, that 
General Maitland succeedod in getting a letter conveyed 
to Major Davie, to which he returned an answer, written 
with a pencil, on a small slip of paper, both pencil and 
paper having been sent to him from Colombo. Whether 
or not General Maitland made any direct application to 
the court of Kandy in favour of Major Davie, is not 
publicly known. Apparently, there was no friendly in- 
tercourse between Sir Thomas, while he was governor, 
and the king ; but no act of aggression was committed 
by either party. 

Major-General Wilson assumed the government of 
Ceylon on the 19th March 1811, and, during his tenure 
of office, there did not appear to be either friendly-qr 
hostile relations between the court of Kandy and:the 

_ British government, Tea ® 
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During this period of mutual forbearance between the 
governments of the maritime and central territories, im- 
portant events occurred in the Kandyan country. .The 
dissavony of the Seven Corles having become vacant in 
1806 by the death of Megasthene, second adikar, and 
dissave of this district, it was divided between two 
chiefs, Eheylapola and Molligodda ; a circumstance 
which greatly dissatisfied the people, two dissaves being 
supposed to require double the services and duties of one, 
and the arrangement, moreover, being contrary to cus- 
tom. An insurrection -was the consequence, which 
Pilimi Talawa succeeded in suppressing, the district 
having been transferred tohim and hisnephew Eheylapola. 
The success of this chief is said to have excited the king’s 
suspicion and jealousy, and heightened the aversion he 
had for some time entertained towards him. Other cir- 
cumstances occurred which increased the discord between 
this chief and the king ; mutual hatred followed, coupled 
with mutual dread, each having good grounds for con- 
sidering his life insecure from the machinations of the 
other. Tho adikar having, in the opinion of the 
king, committed some breach of duty, was summoned to 
court, to appear before him and the chiefs assembled in 
Kandy. His offences being recapitulated, he was forth- 
with deprived of all his offices, and incarcerated in 
prison, wlience he was liberated with permission to 
retire to his country residence. - A life of degradation 
and inaction was but ill adapted for this able, ambi- 
tious, enterprising, and vindictive chief. He soon 
entered into a conspiracy to assassinate the king. For 
this purpose he bribed the Malay Mohundiram ande 
sixty Malays (the royal body guard) to perpetrate the 
murder ; and he prevailed on the head men of Udunuwera 
and Yattinuwera to raise the neonle of thair racnastive 
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districts in arms about the same time. The two pro- 
vinces mentioned rose prematurely in rebellion, and the 
adikar’s plot was marred. Some of the Malays fled 
to Colombo. The insurrection having been suppressed 
and the ringleaders apprehended, Pilimi Talawa, to- 
gether with his son and nephew, were ordered to be 
brought to Kandy, to be tried for high treason, The 
adikar and his nephew arrived together, and, in the 
presence of the king and chiefs, were confronted with 
some of the other conspirators; and being convicted, 
were sentenced to suffer death. It is stated that the 
prisoners confessed they were guilty of the alleged trea- 
son. Pilimi Talawa and his nephew were immediately 
Weheaded; and six petty chiefs were at the same 
time hanged and impaled, the dead bodies being tied 
to a post, and exposed in that condition near to a public 
road. ‘The son, who was imprisoned at a considerable 
distance, was capitally convicted ; but as he did not 
arrive till after the execution of his relations, and as it 
happened on a holiday, his life was spared, but his 
lands were confiscated. Pilimi Talawa was executed 
in 1812, 

Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Brownrigg succeeded 
to the government of the maritime portion of the island 
of Ceylon on the 11th March 1812. 

Eheylapola, who had been appointed second adikar 
in 1806, succeeded his uncle Pilimi Talawa as first 
adikar. Thies appointment is supposed to have been, in 
a great measure, occasioned by the asceftdancy, which 
Pilimi Talawa’s family had established with the other 

«chiefs, whereby the king was induced to acquiesce in 
their wishes, and to appoint him prime minister. It does 
not appear, however, that the king ever placed mah 
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the king's confidence, for, no sooner was he appointed 
first adikar, and became the head of the influential family 
to which he belonged, than he entertained the same dis- 
loyal and ambitious designs for which his able and per- 
fidious uncle had suffered. After a brief period, the 
king’s suspicions of his fidelity were excited, by learning 
that he was pursuing a system of intrigue inconsistent 
with loyalty to his sovereign.—(Simon Sawers’ MS. 
Notes on the Conquest of Kandy.) 

At this juncture, the king sent the chiefs into their 
respective districts, to superintend the cultivation of the 
country, and to. collect the revenue. Eheylapola pro- 
ceeded to his dissavony, (Saffragam,) where circum- 
stances soon occurred which amply proved his want of 
fidelity to his sovereign. In consequence of several 
charges of extortion and injustice having been preferred 
to the king against him, he was ordered to return to 
Kandy for their investigation. The adikax failed to 
comply with the order of the king, and the reply he made 
was not calculated to satisfy or conciliate his sovereign. 
He forthwith prepared to set the king at defiance, and 
commenced a treasonable correspondence with General 
Brownrigg. An open rupture between the king and the 
adikar having taken place, the latter lost no time in 
assembling his adherents in Saffragam, for the purpose 
of resisting the royal forces. His designs becoming 
known in Kandy, he was deprived of all his public 
offices, and his wife and children, who were ‘oonsidered 
pledges of his loyalty, were imprisonod. . Molligodda 
was appointed his successor, not only as firg¢ adikar, but 
also as diasave of the province of Saffragkm& To sup- - 
presa the rebellion, this chief proceeded to the disaffected 
province, the road to which, from Kandy, passes over 
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soon routed, his adherents having made no effectual 
resistance. He fled to Caltura, a British post, in May 
1814, whence he proceeded to Colombo with some of his 
followers. Molligodda returned to Kandy with the 
prisoners he had taken, forty-seven of whom, it is alleged, 
were executed. Tho cause of the disturbances in the 
Seven Corles was again investigated, the headmen supe 
posed to have been concerned in the rebellion which 
Pilimi Talawa suppressed, were summoned to appear in 
Kandy. They were tried by a commission of threo 
chiefs, of whom Molligodda, whose authority they had 
_ opposed, was one ; after receiving corporal punishment, 
about seventy were executed : all of them being men of 
some consequence in the district.* fo 385 
The brother of Eheylapola, having been suspected of 
misprison of treason, was executed, as were also his 
wife, and Ehoylapola’s wife and children ; the latter 
were brought from prison and delivered over to the exe- 
cutioners in front of the palace. Having uttered some 
noblg sentiments of devotion respecting her husband, this 
high-minded woman desired her eldest so to submit to 
his fate, . By one blow with a sword, the boy was.de- 
capitated, the head was then thrown into Zgice mortar, 


“ Molligodda appears to have acted the patt of Judge Jefferies’ 
to the king with great alacrity; but he was more fortunate than 
the Chief-Sustice, who, after being made Chancellor, was so ill- 
treated by the populace that he died soon after. James the Se- 
cond and his coadjutor, it must be admitted, executed legal 
slaughter i#@ a much morc wholesale manner than even the King 
of Kandy and his obsequious minister. In writing to Lord Sun- 
derland from Dorchester, when he was on his campaign to the 
West, the Chief-Justice says—‘“I have this day began with. the 
rebels, and have despatched ninety-eight.” Except in Rassia, 
criminals are rarely flogged before capital punishment. The party 
who conspired to assassinate Peter the Great were all seized and 


soy 
se, 
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and a pestle put into the mother’s hand, with which she 
was ordered to pound it. The throat of giving her and 
her relations to be defiled by the Rhodias, had the effect 
of supporting her fortitude to suffer any infliction. In 
this resolution, it is said, she was encouraged by tho 
chief who suporintended the execution, and who, being 
@ relation of her husband, at the risk of his life re- 
minded her of the disgrace that would be brought on 
her family by seeming to accept such terms. But this 
noble lady did not require any encouragement, having 
displayed the most astonishing fortitude throughout this 
fearfal trial. Fhe wrotched woman lifted tho pestle and 
let it fall. The other children were decapitated in suc- 
cession, and treated in the same manner. Dr Davy in- 
forms us that tho eldest boy was eleven years old, and: 
the second nine years: he mentions the circumstances 
attegding the execution of two other children, but does 
not specifically state the number of children who were 
put to death on this occasion. The late Mr Tolfrey 
(A Narrative of Events which occurred in Ceylon) alleges 
that there webe five children in all, and that the eldest 
was a lad cighteen years of ago. General Brownrigg, in 
his official dgelaration of the settlement of the Kandyan 
provinces, speaks of’ four infant children,” from which 
it may be presumed that Mr Tolfrey had been misin- 
formed regarding the number of the children who were 
on this occasion executed, and the age of the eldest. 
The mother, and three other females, were. ign led to 
the Bogamborawa tank, in the neighbourhood ‘of Kandy, 
and there drowned.*—(An Account of the Interior of 
Ceylon, &c., by Dr Davy.) 


* The King of Kandy might almost dispute the palm of cruelty 
with the hero of Culloden, the Duke of Cumberland, who left bes 
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According to Kandyan usages, the relations of a traitor 
were liable to punishment. Knox informs us that Rajah 


hind him in Scotland the name of the Butcher, a title confirmed to 
him by the English. He invariably contended for the Highlanders 
being treated with “the utmost severity;” and what “utmost se- 
verity” meant may be inferred, when it is asserted, on indisputable 
authority, that the Highland women were subjected to the last 
indignity and brutality by his army,—that their children were fre- 
quently shot, stabbed, or thrown over the rocks,—and that it be- 
came a common spectacle to see men, women, and children, frantic 
with hunger, following in the track of the plunderers, and implor- 
ing for the blood and offal of their own cattle, carried off and 
slaughtered for the use of the troops. The carnage which had 
been committed, and was still committing, after the battle of Cul- 
loden, his Royal Highness was pleased to style a little blood-letting, 
which only weakened the madness, but did not at all cure it. 


“When the rage of battle ceased, 
The victor’s soul was not appeased ; 
The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames and murdering steel.” —Smollet. 


The popular feeling in England appears not to have been dis- 
gusted with the barbarous mode of disembowelling traitors, and 
impaling heads, during the Inst century. At the time in question, 
the authorities were most punctilious in executing the treason 
sentences with all their heart-roasting atrocities ; and abotitstighty 
ghastly heads were kept and impaled in different parts of the 
country. The mode of executing traitors by the Ktng of Sandy 
was not more revolting to the feelings than the plan long adopted 
in England, In Kandy, the chiefs were beheaded ‘and buried ; 
individuals of the lower ranks were hanged, and the whole body 
attached to a stake, and exposed commonly at Gonarooa, which 
is about three miles from the capital, “at the greatest highway,” 
says Knox, “that al! may see and stand in awe.” In England 
the heads were stuck up in towns. As late as the seventeenth 
century, not 200 years ago, convicted traitors were quartered in 
Scotland, and the quarters dispersed over the country. Even so 
recently as the Rebellion of 1745, the general feeling of the peopl 
in England seems to have been very unfavourable to the exercise 
of clemency. Few publications advocated the propriety of show- 
ing mercy to any of the rebels, either noblemen or common People. 
Even. the pulpit was made the vehicle for promulgating. inkiuitian 
sentiments, On the 21st of August, the chaplain of the high- 
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Singha’s wrath was not always appeased by the execution 
of the malefactor, but sometimes he punished all his 
generation. 

The failure of the numerous invasions of the Kandyan 
country by Europeans, together with their melancholy 
consequences, are supposed to have inspired the king 
with an impression of security, which the alleged ad- 
vances made by our govérnment, to establish a corre- 
spondence with the court, tended to confirm. How far 
this surmise may be well-founded, it is difficult to de- 
vide.. The policy of the governments of the maritime 
peavinces liaving been almost uniformly hostile towards 
the Kandyan country, it was very natural for the king 
to regard any advances made from that quarter with 
great suspicion. The Kandyan monarch wished to pre- 
serve his power and the independence of his kingdom, 
and he, no doubt, was well informed respecting the 


sheriff of York profaned the Christian faith, by préaching before 
the judges who were to try a number of alleged rebels, a sermon, 
the spirit of which is sufficiently indicated by the text, Numbers 

y.5, “And Moses said unto the judges of Israel, Slay ye every 
One his men that were joined unto Baal-peor.” Cruelty i is regarded 
with abhorrence, even when it is practised by savage or uncivilized 
natiogsy and it is, if possible, still more revolting when it is in- 
flietéd by professors of Christianity,—persons who admit the obli- 
gation of the humane precepts of the gospel. 

‘Phe-crime of treason is in most countries punished with greater 
severity than other crimes, and a degree of the punishment gene- 
rally extends to the wives and children of traitors. Until lately, 
‘the punishment for treason was in this country a barbarous exhi- 
bition, perhaps more revolting than in any civilized country in the 
world. Before the 30th George ITI, women were sentenced. to 
be burned alive for even petty treason. The law against treason 
4s still of a very barbarous character. As it now stands, a person 
convicted of treason forfeits to the crown his whole property, real 
and personal, as well as his honours and dignities ; and the conse- 
quent corruption of blood deprives him of all right of succession, 
and prevents his descendants from taking any succession through 
him, 
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exertions which had been made by the Portuguese and 
Dutch to conquer the Kandyan country, by which means 
the impressions their conduct excited survived towards 
us, we being the inheritors of their cause. _. 

On the arrival of Bheylepola at Colombo, he was pro: 
vided with a residence in the suburbs by government, 
and, after a brief period, was admitted to an interview 
with the governor.at Mount Lavinia, his Excelloncy’s 
country-house. ‘‘ At this interview he was,” says Mr 
Tolfrey, “ received with the most distinguished kind- 
ness and respect, and was so affected with the novelty 
of his situation, and the unwonted kindnoss of a superier, 
that, regardless of the forms of introduction, he burgt, 
into tears, As soon ag he was composed, the governor 
soothed him with promises of favour and protection: . 
The adikar observed, that he looked to his Excellency as 
his father ; that he had been deprived of all tho natural 
ties of relationship, and trusted that the favour he soli- 
cited, of being allowed to call the governor and Mrs 
Brownrigg his parents, would not be denied him,” At 
this interview, it is probable that the incense of fla 
was liberally dispenséd by both partics ; butyidithat 
species of pleasing, Europeans must yield. te Jam of 
excellence to a courtly Kandyan. The govgrnor. and* 
Eheylapola had, no doubt, one objegt in view, namely, 
the deposition of the king; but, in all other respects, 
their interests were very discordant. How little diq- 
Eheylapola anticipate, at this time, that, in a compara- 
tively brief period, he should, without the form of a 
trial, be incarcerated in a state-prison, there to remain 
until it was deemed expedient to banish him for life te 
a foreign land! 

Soon after the arrival of Eheylapola at Colombé, it 
became obvious that General Brownrigg had am favasion 
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of the Kandyan country in contemplation, and it has 
since been ascertained, that he was greatly encouraged 
to engage in the conquest of the interior by the ex-adikar. 
For this purpose he furnished his Excellency with im- 
portant information respecting the resources of the 
Kandyan country, and the feelings of the chiefs and 
people towards the government. This able traitor alo 
submitted a plan of hostile operations against his native 
country, which, with some modifications, was carried 
into effect by Sir Robert Brownrigg, and, as we shgll 
see, with completé success. 

“An attempt was, about this time, made by General 
Brownpigg to induce Molligodda, the adikar and prime 
minister to the king, to abandon his sovereign and to 
join the allies, namely, the Kandyan rebels and the 
British invading force, and hopes were entertained that 
he would have been won over from his allegiance, several 
communications having passed between him and Mr 
D’Oyley, but the measure did not succeed.* 

While the local government was tampering with 

. ‘Settigodda, and otherwise employed in fomenting re- 
bollidn’ Shainst the king, information was received during 
the irontlf df November, that ten cloth- merchants, sub- 
tjepts of the British government, had been seized in the 
Kahdyan country, and punished, by order of the king, 

, according to the severest of the Kandyan secondary 
punishments, viz., dismemberment and mutilation. 


Seven of the merchants died on the spot, and the re-" 


* Vide Ceylon Miscellany, vol. i. pp. 35, 36, “ Operations of the 
British Troops in Ceylon in 1815. By an Officer employed in the 
Expedition.” This journal was probably written by the late 
Golonel Willerman, Quartermaster-General to the troops in 
Ceylon. Colonel Willerman was a confidential friend of General 
_ Brownrigg, and may be presumed to have been intimately ace 
* ouainted with the secret policy of his eovernment. 
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maining three reached Colombo alive: This circum- 
stance was considered by General Brownrigg as an act 
of aggression on the part of the King of Kandy, which 
involved the honour of the British nation. A true ac- 
count of the cause of the punishmentof the merchants 
was not obtained until several years after the British 
had taken possession of the country. The travelling 
merchants, or pedlars, in question, were plundered by 
some low-caste Kandyans in the Three Corles, a district 
in the Kandyan country, who, to prevent their being 
brought to justice, accused the mén who had been, 
robbed of being spies from the maritime provinces, and 
employed by the local government. Upon _pphatge, 
supported by the testimony of the men who had phitt- 
dered them, the merchants were found guilty, and yin 
ished according to the common usage of the counts, 
It was generally supposed in the Kandyan provinces, 
that the king had no doubt the men were spies; and, 
considering that Eheylapola had taken refuge in*Co- 
lombo, where he was received by General Brownrigf 
“with the most distinguished kindnest and respevt,™ 
and thiit it was well known ho was actively 
rebellion against the king, there was some appeftrance 
of probability that the men were. in reality ageits of 
Eheylapola, and employed with- the sanction of thd 
local government.*—( Simon Sawers’ MS. Notes.) 


“ * Mutilation or dismemberment appears to have been a,yery 
common punishment in most countries during astate of semi-civjliza-, 
tion, but it has always been more extensively used in the East than? 
in perhaps any other part of the world. Brawling or quarrelling in s 
the precinets of the court, at one time rendered  delingugnt @ < 
this country liable to have his right hand chopped off. Accordmg- . 
to Blackstone, dismemberment is still a legitimate punishmers Ser 
crime in Great Britain. But it is in the East that these “ 
punishments, taking away the nose and ears, have bevh ti 
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From about the period when the mutilation of the 
merchants became known at Colombo, the most active 
preparations for war were in progress. His Excellatcy 
applied to the Presidency of Madras for a reinforcement 
of troops, and it ig alleged that a favourable answer was 
made to his application. During the month of Novem- 
ber 1814, the first division of troops for service in the 
field was organized, and placed under the command of 
Major Hook. His Excellency superintended the equip- 
ment of this division with unremitting assiduity. 2 

On the 9th December 1814, Major Hook’s division, 
to which the writer belonged, marched for Hangwelle, a 
small pgst about eighteen mies from Colombo, and 
“twelve from the Kandyan boundary. Our ally, Ehey- 
lapola, and the few people he could seduce from their 
allogiance, accompanied this division. About a fort- 
night after it marched from Colombo, and, before 

‘leaving Hangwelle, all the officers dined with the Kan- 
dyan @hieftain. The perfidy of Kandyan allies having 
become quite proverbial, Major Hook took care not to 
pernhit any considerable number of Eheylapola’s followors 
‘within his qatonments. . 

It must be recollected that Eheylapola was a subject 
of the King of Kandy, to whom he owed allegiance ; 
and that he owed protection to his family, who, as his 
hostages, were, according to the custom of the country, 
answerable for his loyalty ; consequently, an officer so 
sitmated, giving up his family to preconditioned de- 
struation, rebelling against his king, and calling a 
foreign force into his country, required a strong case to 
be ase out in his favour, before he could obtain the 


™ ck. xxiii. 25.) In Egypt the noses of adulterous persons 
a ink ik” and te i ialng Bish shite nae aad wnbas 
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pardon or ¢onfidence of mankind. His professions of 
attachment to the British government, or affection to- 
wards General Brownrigg, deserved no credence except 
in so far as they might minister to his vengeance and 
ambition. Ilis policy is presumed to have been much 
the same as that of his talented uncle, namely, to render 
the throne vacant by the arms of the English, as a pre- 
liminary measure to his attaining sovereign power. 

4 It was intended that Major Hook’s division should 
remain at Hangwelle until the arrival of the troops from 
Madras; but, about the time they were expected, de- 
spatches were received from the Madras government, 
announcing the recall of the corps intended for gervige in 
Ceylon, on account of the pressure of political affairs oy 
the peninsula of India. . ¢ Dy 

The army intended for tho invasion of Kandy was. 
arranged in eight divisions, and commanded in the fd 








lowing manner :— $ ¢@ 
Commanded by ‘To march.from 
Ast Division,......Major Hook, 2d Ceylon regt........Colombo. 
2d Division, , » 
(reserve,) id I Lt.-Col. O'Connell, 75d Foot.....4.Colofbo. «<..- 
3d Division,......Major Kelly, 4th Ceylon regt.......Galle.. + 


Colonel Murray, 4th Ceylon regt... Galle? » 
.Major D. M‘Kay, 3d Ceylon regt... Trincomalee. 
Lt.-Colonel Rainsford, 19th Poot... Trincomaley- 


Captain Anderson, 19th Foot. ......Batticallo, 
Captain De Busche, Ist Ceylon regt..Negétabo. 


Hostilities with the Kandyans having geneyally ter- 
minated very unfavourably for the invaders, ‘this: expe- 
dition was not popular either in the army or among 
any other class of the inhabitants. The coplies,s or 
followers, who were forced to join the djvisions, and eih- 


4th Division, 
(reserve, ) 
5th Division,.. 





6th Division, 
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ployed to conduct bullocks, carry doolies, provisions, &c., 

greatly dreaded the consequences of the expedition. 
“The aversion of the natives to serve as coolies in 

our armies is founded on very obvious reasons. The 
burdens which they are obliged to carry are heavy, and 
their progress consequently slow. They are frequently 
exposed to the galling fire, doubtful of being taken care 
of if wounded, and certain of being put to death if made 
prisoners. Their post-is more dangerous than that of 
tho fighting part of the army; while they are not, like 
soldiers, buoyed up by the prospoct of any military advan- 
tage or prefermont, or excited by the stimulus of fame,” 

“The instant, therefore, it is known in any of the dis- 

tricts, that a native head man has received orders to 

eize a certain number of coolies, the villages are de- 

* gorted by the lower class of the inhabitants, who, to 
avoid the police officers, conceal themselvesin the forests.”” 
+—(Narvative of an Expedition to Kandy, he., by Captain 
Johuston.) : 

_. Eawly in the month of January 1815, Major Hook’s 
division moved forward from Hangvwello to Avisahavilé, 
on the left bank of the Sitawaka river, the boundary of 
the Kandyan country ; and, sooa after, Mr D’Oyley 
arrived at that station, and remained with the troops as 
the commissioner of his Excellency the governor. Mr 
“D’Oyley conducted the negotiations which were in 
pfogress to encourage the disaffected in the Kandyan pro- 
vincesgand to promote rebellion against the Kandyan 
government. 

During,the afternoon of the 10th Janvary, some of 
Eheylapola’s adherents in the Three Corles, a district of 

. the Kandyan country, had a hostile rencontre with a 
party of loyalists, which pursued the insurgents across the 
bewndary riverggrghin sight of Major Hook's camp; and, 

& 
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during the affray, a cottage on the limits of our territory 
was set on fire; the latter circumstance, it is said, was’ 
quite accidental. The number of Kandyans who crossed 
the river did not exceed ten or twelve individuals ; and 
they immediately retraced their steps into their own 
country, after the burning of the cottage. 

_ Within very brief period after it had been ascer- 
tained that a cottage in our territory had been set on fire, 
Major Hook received instructions from Mr D’Oyley to 
commence hostile operations. Preparations for that pur- 
pose were forthwith put in progress, and at daybreak on 
the morning of the 11th January, the division crossed 
the Sitawaka river and marched towards Ruangwelle, 
a post situated upon a point of land at the confluence 
of the Kalani Ganga and the Mahaoya, where it was 
ascertained that a large body of the loyalists was col- 
lected. In consequence of rugged roads and other 
causes, the troops did not réach the left bank of the 
Kalani Ganga until the afternoon. Tho enemy fired a 
few ginjals across the river; but, after four or five dis- “ 
charges from a small piece of ordnance, the British 
troops rapidly descended the precipitous bank, forded 
the river, and, by the time they reached the oppogite 
bank, the Kandyans had fled. It was gratifying to see 
the promptitude displayed by the troops in fording the 
river, which is of considerable width, and was then 
about four or five feet deep. 5 

His Excellency the governor having loft Colombo on the 
evening of the 11th, joined the first division at Ruang- 
welle on the 12th January, and dined with the officers 
in a hut constructed of coco-nut leaves, (Cadjans.) Noxt. 
day, the 13th, he returned to Colombo. While he was 
& Ruangwelle, a proclamation or declaration of war 
was issued, which, although it bears the date of 10th 
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January, did not appear till the 13th, two days after 
hostile operations had commenced. This proclamation, 
which was translated into the Singalese language for the 
purpose of being circulated in the Kandyan country, or, 
as may be said, among our unoffending neighbours, was 
also intended to inform the world in general, and the 
countries of the East in particular, for what reasons 
the local government had assumed a hostile attitude 
towards the Kandyan government. The principal rea- 
sons assigned for invading the country were the alleged 
tyranny and oppression of the Kandyan monarch, his 
‘unwillingness to enter into any terms with the ropre- 
sentative of the British government, the mutilation of 
the ten cloth-merchants already mentioned, and the 
irruption of the Kandyans across the boundary river of 
Sitawaka, in pursnit of Eheylapola’s fugitive adherents. 
The irruption of the Kandyan people into our territory | 
“had, it may be presumed, very little influence in oeca- 
sioning the war—all the foquisite preparations having 
been made long before it took place. Besides, tho irrup- 
tion in question was obviously so unpremeditated and 
accidental, and really of so contemptible’ a character, 
that it deserved no consideration. Major Hook, who 
saw the king’s people wade the river after the fugitives, 
did not think it necessary to move a single man to re- 
pulse them. It may also be observed, that no opportu- 
nity was afforded the king to apologise for the alleged 
insult. 
Avisahavilé being about 28 or 30 miles from Colombo, 
_ where the governor resided, he could not have heard of 
the alleged irruption of the royal forces into our territory 
before midnight, or early in the morning of the 11 
consequently, it is presumed that Mr D'Oyley had ema 
invested with adequate authority to put the troop& in 
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motion. It is obvious, at any rate, that the proclama- 
tion which was issued at Ruangwelle on the 13th, and 
which bears the date of the 10th January, could not 
have been printed before the 11th, embracing, as it does, 
an account of “the irruption of an armed Kandyan 
force into the British territory,” in pursuit of a party of . 
fugitive insurgents, during the afternoon of the 10th. 

The object of the war is thus stated in the proclama- 
tion:—“ For securing the permanent tranquillity of thesé 
settlements, and in vindication of the honour of the British 
name ; for the deliverance of the Kandyan people from: 
their oppressors ; in fine, for the subversion of that 
Malabar dominion which, during three generations, has 
tyrannized over the country, his Excellency has resolved 
to employ the powerful resources placed at his disposal.” 
—( Vide Appendix, No. VIL) 

It appears not to have been at this time deemed ex- 
pedient to promulgate the real object of the war, which 
was obviously to destroy the national existence of the 
Kandyan government altogether, and to annex the 
country to the British crown. The doctrine of our right 
to seize a territory which suited us, provided we could 
only find an excuse for quarreling with those who ruled 
over it, has been seldom publicly avowed, however fre- 
queutly it may have been acted upon. But there seems 
to be a great propensity in the Saxon race to seize or 
acquire the possessions of contiguous estates, without 
much reference to consistency, justice, or good faith. 

An improvement of the condition of the inhabitants 
of a state, by delivering them from alleged oppression, 
is sometimes assigned as a pretext for subjugating and 
taking possession of a country ; but perhaps the prinoi: 
ple of kindness and humanity towards a people is very 
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kind being frequently used as a cloak to cover visions of 
glory, renown, and grasping ambition. 

Much is said in this proclamation of the barbarous or 
uncivilized character of the king, as if we were to con- 
stitute ourselves avengers or guardians of the globe, and 
make the infliction of punishment different from our own 
a pretext for war and conquest, The desire to possess 
the country opened our eyes to the delinquencies of its 
raler; and, to justify aggression, it was deemed expedient 
to assail not only his character, but also the character of 
the Malabar dynasty, consisting of four sovereigns, each 
of whom had been freely elected by the chiefs and 
people. The Malabar kings were, it is believed, neither 
worse nor better than the general run of Asiatic princes, 
including the Kandyan or Singaleso dynasty. Mankind 
are liable to be somewhat suspicious of tho sincerity of 
the allegations of rulers who, after having made up their 
minds not only to conquer but to seize a country, profess 
to be impressed with a strong feeling of sympathy for 
the subjects of those termed by them oppressors, whose 
place they are anxious to occupy. Such points of inter- 
national law as, What isa justifiable ground for declaring 
war? What territory a nation has a right to possess ¢ 
What isa legitimate or humane mode of conducting 
war? &c., d&c., are questions too often but little attended 
to, more especially in Oriental countries ; the practice 
of nations being less influenced by the justice of their 
cause than by the relative strength of the disputing 
parties, and the prize that may be obtained—the expan- 
sion of territory. 

The progress of the several, divisions towards the town 
of Kandy, the capital of the kingdom, where it was in- 
tended they should all concentrate, was but partially 
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interrupted by the Kandyans. At the passage of the 
Maha Oya, at Idamalpdné, some show of resistance was 
made to the first-division ; but the enemy soon abandoned 
their position, and disappeared. Although they con- 
tinued to fire occasionally upon this division throughout 
its progress to Kandy, not a man was either killed or . 
wounded. : i 
An attempt was made to surprise Molligodda, who 
commanded the royal forces on this line of road, and his 
palanquin was captured; but during the rencontre he 
escaped into the jungle, after having been wounded in 
one of his legs by a musket ball, which passed between 
the'ankle and the tendo Achilles. Molligodda must. have 
possessed considerable fortitude ; for he came to Major 
Hook’s camp at Attepetty on foot, late one night,. dis- 
guised as a messenger from ‘ Molligodda,” only a few 
days after he had been wounded. He had a companion 
with him, who, by the deference he paid to the dis- 
guised Molligodda, convinced the Major that the mes- 
senger was not what he professed to be. Numerous 
communications were made to Major Hook by Molli- 
godda and other chiefs, all profeasing their willingness 
to promote the advance of the British troops, provided 
they could do so without openly renouncing the Kandyan 
government. Considering the character of the. people, 
and the circumstances in which-they were placed, it 
is obvious that no dependence could be placed in their 
professions of attachment to the English. Fraud is ever 
thé shield of the weak ; and it was quite plain that the 
chiefs professed attachment to both parties, for the pur- 
‘pose of watching the issue of the contest, hoping by these 
Means to escape the resentment of the belligerents. 
‘The king had obvjously little or no confidence. inthe 
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loyalty of the chiefs. About this time, it is alleged, but 
upon what authority Iam ignorant, that many of them 
wished for a revolution of the government, either from 
dislike to the king, or, perhaps, more probably for the 
purpose of getting rid of debts to his relations, from 
whom some of them had received large loans. Molli- 
godda’s debts alone amounted to 5000 pagodas, or about 
1.2000. . 

Tho result of the interview of Molligodda with Major 
Hook was, that the former promised to make as little 
opposition to the advance of the British troops a8 he 
could, consistently with tho appearance of obeying the 
orders of his sovereign. With this view, he informed 
Major Hook that, although the people under his control 
would continue to fire upon his division, no bullets 
would be put in the firelocks. 

During the march of the troops from Hettymoolé to 
Gannitenne, the Kandyans fired more than usual upon 
us from the jungle. The writer was walking with Major 
Hook at the head of the column, when we saw two 
Kandyans come out of the jungle into the pathway, 
about twenty-five or thirty yards before us. They both 
fired, and one ball struck the ground close to Major 
Hook’s foot. He observed at the moment, ‘ There 
has been a bullet in that musket.” It was afterwards 
ascertained, that the party in question was not under 
the command of Molligodda; the men belonged to a 
party which had been placed under the command of 
another chief by the king, probably from some distrust 
which he entertained of the zeal or sincerity of Molli- 
godda in his cause. This chief may therefore be ac- 
quitted of the charge of breaking his agreement with 
Major Hook. 
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Shortly after the troops had encamped, a messenger 
from a native chief waited upon Major Hook, having 
been sent to inform him where the men who had been 
firing upon the division intended to retire to during the 
night, and to volunteer to conduct a detachment of our 
troops to attack them. Major Hook was much puzzled 
to know how to act in regard to this message, He 
dreaded perfidy, and the danger to which a detachment 
might be exposed upon the service in question, He, 
however, finally determined to send a detachment of 
Malays and Sepoys, under the command of a captain 
and a subaltern, to surprise the Kandyan post, which 
was about five miles from the camp. Accordingly, a 
little before midnight, the detachment, with the guide, 
left the camp. The enemy’s sentry was found asleep, 
and promptly secured, by which means the British 
troops were able to surround the house occupied by the 
Kandyans, before they were aware of their approach, 
The doors being shut, and strongly barricaded, it was 
deemed expedient by the officer who commanded the 
party, to set the thatch on fire, and to surround the 
house with his men. To escape from the flames, the 
Kandyans rushed out, and were met. by a hedge of 
bayonets, through which they endeavoured to pass. The 
number of men in the house was stated to be about 
seventy or seventy-five ; but how many perished in the 
flames, or were killed or wounded by the bayonet, was 
not ascertained. Major Hook, who did not by any 
means approve of the captain’s conduct, reported the 
circumstance officially to head-quarters, exactly as. it, 
occurred. It is an observation of Bonaparte, that “ Men 
should be firm in heart and in purpose, or they should 
have nothing to do with war or with government ;” and 
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every day's experience confirms the truth of the remark. 
He who aspires to conquest, must not seruple in regard 
to the price of blood which success requires. In the 
conduct of war, troops usually consider the cause justi- 
fiable, and that all the measures which may appear to 
them necessary to the end are justifiable also. 

Next morning, the writer of this Sketch visited the 
scone of slaughter, and brought away the wounded to 
the camp, for the purpose of their Teesiving medical 
agsistance.* 

In compliance with instructions received from head- . 
quarters, Major Hook proceeded from Gannitenne, on. - 
the lst February, along the western face of the Balany 
mountains, towards the principal road from the Seven 
Corles to Kandy,. where, it was alleged, a large body of 
the enemy had been assembled ; but no Kandyans in a 
hostile attitude were discovered. On the 3d February 
he proceeded to the strong passes or posts of Galgederak 
and Giriagamme, which were abandoned by the enemy 
after firing a few shots at the British troops. Here the 
division remained for several.days, Major Hook not 
having received any specific instructions in regard to 
future movements. 

On the 2d February, the advance of ‘the second divi- 


* One of the wounded had a large flap of the integuments of 
the head hanging over his right ear, and to the inside of this flap 
a portion of the cra:fium, abont the size of a half-crown piece, was 
attached. The dura mater did not to have been materially 
injured. This man had been strnck on the head with a sabre, by 
which the skull was divided ; whether or not he recovered the 
writer is uninformed. 

Captain De Bussche, in his “ Letters on Ceylon,” states, that 
on this occasion “thirty of the enemy were put to the bayonet. 
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sion, under Major Moffat, passed through the Balany 
Pass, and encamped on the heights near to Amunapura. 
To allow time for the divisjons from Trincomalee, 
Galle, &c., to approach near to Kandy for the purpose 
~ of intercepting the king, should he retreat eastward, it 
was deemed expedient to halt the first and second divi- 
sions for a few days. On the 6th February, Gannitenno, 
tigg, who left Colombo on the Ist February, ating 
joined the second division. : 
About this time, Molligodda, by a message through 
Mr'D’Oyley, requested permission to surrender himself, 
with the banners and records of the Four Corles, of 
which he was dissave, he having received intimation of 
the escape of his family from Kandy. Tho’ governor's 
consent having been given, Molligodda came-into.camp 
on the 8th February, attended by a number 6£ chiefs, 
and formally gave up the insignia and records of his 
dissavony into the hands of Mr D’Oyley, who had been 
deputed as commissioner, by the governor, to confer 
with the adikar. 
* Molligodda having made his submission to the gover- 
nor’s commissioner, proposed, in retiring, to pay a:visit 
to Eheylapola, who was, at that time, near’ to heatl- 
quarters, The visitor introduced himself with an expla- 
nation that he was a ruined man. ‘“ What, then, am I?” 
said Eheylapola. Both chiefs, it is said, burst into 
teats, haying probably anticipated what promptly took 
place—the deposition of the king, and, as a conse- 
quence of that event, an extinction of the native govern- 
ment, together with an end of their rank and influence, 
On the 10th February, thé” second division, “with 
General Brownrigg,. moved forwards. to -Amubantiia. 
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Intelligence was received on the 11th, that the king had 
left Kandy, and, on the 14th February, the second divi- 
sion took possession of the capital, which was found 
nearly deserted by the inhabitants ; on the 15th, the first 
divigion crossed the Maha Villa Ganga by the Kattugh- 
astotte Ferry, and encamped in the immediate vicinity 
of the town. 

Shortly after the tents of this division had been 

spitéhed, the writer of this Sketch was. addressed in 

“Bogftsh by a brown-coloured man in the native costume. 
Upon, inquiry, it was ascertained that his name was 
Thomas Thoen, a German by birth; that he belonged to 
the Bengal Artillery, and accompanied the expedition 
to Kandy in 1803, and that he was a patient in hospital 
when Major Davie capitulated to the Kandyans on the 
24th June. When he was asked how he had retained 
a knowledge of the English language, having for such 
a number of years associated with Kandyans only, ‘I, 
being. foreigner,” said he, ‘‘ never could speak the 
English language correctly; but having found a few 
leaves of an English Bible, belonging to one of the 
soldiers, I read them occasionally, and, by that means, 
preserved some acquaintance with the language.” The 
writer conducted him to Major Hook, by whom ho was 
gonveyed to head-quarters, and introduced to his Ex- 
cellency. 

Of the sick who were left in the hospital on the capitu- 
lation of Kandy in June 1803, Thomas Thoen was the 
only one who escaped with his life.. Along with the 
other patients, he received a blow with the butt-end of 
a musket, which felled him senseless to the ground, and 

_ he waa thrown among the dead. Having recovered from 
the effects of the blow, he crawled to a place of conceal- 
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ment in the neighbourhood, but being discovered next 
“day, was hung up to the branch of a tree. - The rope, 
however, broke, and he fell to the ground ; ho was again 
suspended, the people left him, and again the rope broke. 
~He contrived to find his way to a hut at no great distance, 
where he continued for ten days, without any other sus- | 
tenance than the grass which grew near tho.door of the 
hut, and the rain which dropped through apertures 
of the roof. At the expiration of the above period, an 
old woman entered the hut, but, seoing Thoen, in- 
stantly disappeared. To his great surprise, she soon 
after returned, bringing with her a dish containing 
a quantity of dressed rice, which she left on the ground, 
and went away. Next morning Thoon was taken be- 
fore tho king, who, atruck with the singularity of his 
fate, observed that it was not for man to injure one who 
was so evidently the favourite of Heaven, The king 
then ordered that he should be supplied with food, giving 
him, at the samo timo, in charge of oue of the chiefs, 
with strict injunctions to treat him with kindness and 
attention. A house was allotted to him in Kandy ; and 
he, after some time, married the daughter of a Moorman, 
a circumstance which, he told the writer, contributed 
greatly to his comfort. He was never permitted to see 
Major Davie ; and it is. alleged that a woman who had 
conveyed a message from Thoen to the Major was put 
to death. General Brownrigg appointed Thoen to a 
suitable situation in Galle, where he soon after died. 
Information having been obtained that the king was 
still at no great distance from the capital, no time. was 
lost in adopting means to intercept his retreat to some 
distant province, more especially to the province of Uwa. 
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_ Bheylapola, was, on the 16th, despatched to the district: . 


of Doombera, whither it was presumed the king had 


retired. On the 18th, the king was taken prisoner, with | 


two of his wives, in the house of a subordinate head 
man, about a mile beyond Medda Maha Nuwera. His 
two remainitg wives and his mother were at Hangwelle, 
a short distance off; and being sent for, with convey- 
ances and an escort, were brought to Teldinya to join 
the king. It appears that the few Malabar attendants 
remaining with the king made some resistance, and 
wounded one of the assailants under the command of 
Eheylapola, on which,the party fired upon thehouse. The 
king then appeared, and delivered himself up, His 
pursuers forthwith bound and plundered him of what- 
ever articles of value he had in his possession.* 


we 


Next morning, Mr D'Oyley found him in company ° 


with his mother, his wives, and other members of his 
family, who were all in great consternation and afflic- 
tion, fearing that some greater evil might befall them. 
Mr D'Oyley assured them that they should be treated 
with respect ‘and attention. The king was, at first, 
reserved ; but being informed that he should meet with 
kind treatment, he betrayed evident signs of emotion, 
and taking the hands of his aged mother and four wives, 
he presented them in succession to Mr D’Oyley, and 
recommended them, in the most solemn and affecting 
manner, to his protection. 

The report of the capture of the king reached General 
Brownrigg on the 19th, while he was at dinner with a 
small party of officers. The intelligence being highly 


#* Despatch frgm General Brownrigg to Lord Bathurst, bearing 
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gratifying, and in many respects of the utmost.import- 
ance, his Excellency became greatly affected. He stood 
up at table, and, while the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
shook hands with every one present, and thanked them 
for their exertions in furtherance of an object which 
seemed to be. nearly accomplished, and whieh had been 
vainly attempted for nearly three centuries by three 
European powers in succession—the conquest of the 
kingdom of Kandy.* ‘From this day,” says Knighton, 
“‘we may date the extinction of Ceylonese independence, 
an independence which had continued without any 
material interruption for 2357 yearg.”’— Knighton, p. 325. 

It having been deemed inexpedient, for many reasons, 
to bring the king to the capital, measures were adopted 
to send him, under a strong escort, to Colombo, without 
passing through Kandy. The charge of the royal 
prisoner was intrusted to Major Hook, the sense of 
whose services during the campaign it was intended to 
mark by this selection. On the 6th March, the king and 
his family arrived at Colombo, where they were received 
by Colonel Kerr, the commandant of the garrison, with 
the respect due to their fallen fortunes. The prison or 
house provided for him was spacious, and handsomely 
fitted up. He was obviously well pleased with his new 
abode, and upon entering it, observed, ‘‘ As I am no 
longer permitted to be a king, I am thankful for the 
kindness and attention which have been shown to me.” 

Immediately after the capture of the king, measures 
were put in progress for permanently settling the govern- 
ment of the newly acquired territory. The proclama- 


* The writer of this Sketch happened to” be @itting beside* oe 
Excellency the Governor on this occasion. 9 
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tion which his Excellency had issued at the commence- 
ment of the war, promised to the. chiefs a continuance 
of. their respective ranks and dignities ; to the people. 
zeliof from all arbitrary severities and oppressions ; and 
to all classes, the inviolate maintenance of their religion, 
and the preservatien of their ancient laws and institu. 
tions ; and it was now deemed expedient to convoke an 
assembly of the head men, for the purpose of affixing 
their signature to a convention, which was to secure to 
the British government the possession of the kingdom 

"of Kandy, : : 

As a preliminary measure to the signing of a conven- 
tion, an official declaration of the appropriation of the 
Kandyan provinces by the English government was 
promulgated. The commencement of this declaration 
was supposed: to bear some resemblance to the style of 
the letter addressed by Bonaparte to George the. Third 
personally, under the title of “Sir and Brother.”* The 
deglaration began as follows :—‘‘ Led by the invitation 
of the chiefs, and weleomed by the acclamations of the 
people, the forces of his Britannic Majesty have entered 
the Kandyan territory, and penetrated to the capital. 
Divine Providence has blessed their efforts with uniform 
and complete success. The ruler of the interior provinces 
has fallen into their hands, and the government remains 
at the disposal of his Majesty’s representatives.” The 
document then goes on to enumerate in detail the king’s 
alleged delinquencies, and concludes with the following 
paragraph :—‘ Contemplating these atrocities, the im- 


* Bonaparte commenced his letter, which was dated the 2d day 
of January 1805, in #he following terms:—* Called to the throne 
of France by Prévidence and the suffrages of the senate, the people, 
and the army,” &c,- 
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possibility of establishing with such @ man any oivilize” 
relations either of peace or war ceases to be a subject of ©. 
regret, since his Majesty’s arms, hitherto employed in the” 
generous purpose of relieving the oppressed, would ‘be 
tarnished and disgraced in being instrumental to thé 
restoration of a dominion exercised in  peMpetual sut- 
rage to everything which is sacred in the constitution 
or fanctions of a legitimate government.” —( Vide Appin, . 
dix, No. VIII.) 

On these grounds a solemn conference or convention 
was hold in the audience-hall of the palace of Kandy, 
on the 2d March,, between his Excellency the governor, 
on behalf of his Majesty and of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, on the ene part, and the adikars, dis- 
saves, and other principal chiefs of the Kandyan pro- 
vinces, as alleged, on the other part, on behalf’ of. the 
people. 

Ags has been already stated, the conference was held 
in the great hall of audience in the palace ; but the 
governor declined using the adjoining room, where the — 
king usually sat, cross-legged, on an elevated throne on’ 
oceadions of ceremony, and chose to be placed within’ 
the hall, at the upper énd, with his. back to the door'of 
that room, which was divided off by a screen. . 

The troops composing the garrison.of Kandy, together 
with the corps of Ceylon Light Dragoons, which had 
been brought to Kandy for the occasion, were drawn up 
at three o’clock in the great square before the palace; 
forming a lane through which the adikars and principal, 
chiefs passed to the hall. 

The conference was conducted with great bei 
Eheylapola, a remarkably fine, intelligent-looking” 
was the first who entered the hall of-the palace’. 
was varaived with nartienlar marke of -resnaat: ne ae 
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* Excellency, and seated on a chair on his right hand. 

. Molligodda, who had been appointed first adikar, then 

“rgame forward, leading in the dissaves of provinces, and 

other principal chiofs, about twenty in number. The 

Governor rose up to receive them, and, with Eheylapola, 

' continued géanding throughout the conference. Tho 
hall was lined on both sides by British officers. 

The conference began with complimentary inquiries 
‘6n the part of the chiefs, which were graciously answered 
by the governor, and niutual inquiries made. His Ex- 
cellency thanked the dissaves for the attention paid to 
the troops, in their progress to the capital, which gave 
occasion to the chiefs to observe, that they considered 
them as protectors, and that, by the arrival of his Ex- 
cellency and the army, they had been rescued from 
tyranny and oppression. 

The governor observed, he was gratified in having 
been the means of their delivetance ; he assured them 
of full protection in their persons, their property, and 
all their rights ; and added, that while he had the honour 
of holding the administration of the island, it would be 
his study to make them experience the blessings of his 
Majesty’s bonign government. 

It was then intimated to the chiefs, that a document 
had been, prepared, expressive of the principles by which 
the administration of his Majesty's government of the 
Kandyan provinces would be guided, and that it was 
about to be read, which they requested might be done. 

The document in question—or treaty, as it has been 
called—was read in English by Mr Sutherland, Deputy- 
Secretary to government, and afterwards in Singalese. 
His-Excellency’s part of the conference was communi- 
cated. to Mr D’Oyley, and by him to Molligodda adikar, 
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Millawa, Dissave of Velassy, was the organ of the: 
assembly ; he seemed to collect the sentiments of the 
chiefs generally in silencé, but with occasional explana- 
tion, and delivered them to Molligodda.* Eheylapola, 
though not officially engaged in the conference, appeared 
to take an interest in what was going on. His carriage 
was distinguished by a courtly address, politeness, and 
ease, and he appeared to be regarded by the assembled 
chiefs with a high degree of deference and respect. 

After the treaty was read in’Singalose, the Adikar 
Molligodda, and the other chiefs, proceeded to the prin- 
cipal door of the hall, where the Mohottales, Coraals, 
Vidaans, and other subordinate head men from the dif- 
ferent provinces, were attending, accompanied with a 
few followers; and the head men being called upon by- 
the adikar to range themselves in order, according to 
their respective districts, the treaty was again read in 


* Millawa was, in several respects, one of the most distinguished 
among the.chiefs assembled on this occasion. He was thus de-~ 
scribed by a gentleman present :—“ His figure, the tallest of the 
chiefé, was erect and portly; a high, prominent forehead, a full 
eye, and a strong expression of natural vivacity, tempered with 
the gravity of advanced age, marked by a long, full, and gracefui 
white beard, and the whole, combined with his rich atate-dress, 
formed a subject for a portrait truly worthy of an able hand.” 
He was a great favourite of the deposed king, and remained with 
him till a late period. He had excellent natural talents, and was 
distinguished for sagacity and acuteness of intellect. He lived in 
a state of poliandry, he and his brother having one wife in com- 
mon. This species of marriage is not confined to any rank or 
caste of the Singalese, being more or less frequent amongst both 
rich and poor. The apology of the poor is, that they cannot 
afford each to have a particular wife, while the rich say that such 
a union connects families, and concentrates property. The joint- 
husbands are generally, if not always, brothers. The children call 
the elder brother “great papa,” and the younger, “little paps.” 
The venerable Millawa having been suspected of favouring the 
revolt which broke out in 1817, was arrested and confited at 
{Ltnlamha «where he aiad a etateennaoner in 1292. 
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Singolose, at the conclusion of which, the British flag 
was hoisted for the first time in the town of Kandy, and 
@ royal salute from the cannon, which had with infinite 
labour been dragged up tho hills, announced his Ma- 
jesty George the Third sovereign of the whole Island 
of Ceylon. That portion of the population which had 
returned to the town of Kandy evinced no concern in 
the business which was going on in the palace. They 
did not leave their ordinary avocations even to look at 
the troops which were assembled, in review order, in the 
great square before the audience hall. Apparently, 
they regarded the transfer of the government from an 
Oriental to a European dynasty with perfect indifference. 

By this so-called treaty, or proclamation, it was de- 
clared, “that the Rajah Sri Wickreme Rajah Singha, by 
the habitual violation of the chief and mgst sacred 
duties of a sovereign, has forfeited all claims to that 
title, or the powers annexed to the same, and is declared 
fallen and deposed’ from the office of king ; his family 
and relatives, whether in the ascending, descending, or 
collateral line, and whether by affinity or blood, are also 
for over excluded from the throne.” This is probably 
a singular instance of a regular treaty between a 
sovereign of one country and the unauthorised chiefs of 
another, to deprive a king of his throne, and for ever to 
exterminate his dynasty, on account of the imputed 
severities of his government. The treaty itself is a 
virtual acknowledgment, on the part of the British 
government, that ‘‘a habitual violation of the chief and 
most sacred duties of a sovereign” constitutes a for- 
feituré of sovereignty. It also declared, ‘‘ that the 
dominion of the Kandyan provinces is vested in the 
sovereign of the British empire, and to be exercised 
through his accredited agents, leaving to the chiefs 
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appointed by authority, the rights and privileges of their 
respective offices, and to all classes of the people the 
safety of their persons and property, with all their civil 
rights and immunities, according to the laws, inatitu- 
tions, and customs, established and in force among. 
them;” and, further, that ‘the religion of Boodhoo, pro- 
fessed by the chiefs and inhabitants of the Kandyan 
provinces, is declared inviolable, and its rites, ministers, 
and places of worship, are to be maintained and pro- 
tected.”—( Vide Appendix IX.) 

It was rumoured at tho time, that the alleged treaty 
was drawn up with sufficient care not to infringe certain 
prejadices of the chiefs, the indulgence of which was 
understood to’be a sine qua non of their professed sub- 
mission to a European power. Among these prejudices, 
perhaps, the preservation of the religion of Boodhoo 
was considered of the highest importance, and another, 
hardly inferior in their estimation, was the recognition 
and continuance of their local institutions. 

By this memorable proclamation or convention, it ap- 
pears that the English government recognises and adopts 
the principle of making sovereigns accountable for their 
abuse of the power intrusted to them, the King of 
Kandy being, according to the Edinburgh Review, 
dethroned for misgovernment, cashiered for offences com- 
mitted against his subjects, called to account for his 
actions, and punished for abuse of power.—Edinburgh 
Review, vol. xxvi. page 439. 

Thus did the British government, by the right of 
conquest, assume, without reservation, the same arbitrary 
and absolute authority over the destinies of thg Kandyan 
people, which had, by immemorial usage, been possegaed 
by the despotic monarchs of Kandy. 
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in the usual unlimited assumption of power which con- 
quest is presumed to confer in India. Few persons 
present. at the solemn conference gave the chiofs credit 
for acting with sincerity and honesty of purpose in 
lending their sanction to a transfer of the dominion of 
the Kandyan provinces to the sovereign of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, it being generally 
believed that in seeming to do so, they submitted with 
reluctance, but with admirable grace, to the force of 
circumstances, and did as they were desired, leaving to 
time the development of the result. The Kandyans, it 
may be observed, considered all innovation as subversive 
of their ancient government, which, as in like cases, was 
in their estimation the best of all possible constitutions. 
Asto the reason assigned for seizing the country, namely, 
to relieve the inhabitants from oppression, it may be 
observed, that civilized nations assume @ sort of inher- 
ent right to regulate the policy of the more barbarous 
communities, humanity being frequently assigned as the 
pretext for suhjugating a country, while conquest is 
the real and ultimate object of commencing hostilities. 
There seems to be room to suspect some lurking fallacy 
in an argument which gives a specious colour of human- 
ity and beneficence to the gratification of a passion so 
strong and so general as the love of conquest. 

Thus ended for the timo Eheylapola’s prospects of 
becoming sovereign of Kandy. His main object in per- 
suading General Brownrigg to invade the Kandyan 
country was, it is presumed, that he should himself be 
raised to the. throne, which he expected to hold by the 
protection.of the British power. It will readily be con-~ 
ceived that he felt much disappointed, when General 
Brownrigg promulgated his determination to annex the 
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ducted himself, however, with much dignity and decorum. 
He declined official employment, preferring, as he al- 
leged, to live in retirement, having solicited only the 
title of The Friend of the British Government. He 
married again, and resided in Kandy, where he lived in 
considerable state, and was regarded by the natives as 
the great chief of the country. Ue was universally 
admitted to be the most talented of all the Kandyan 
chiefs. 

The deposed king, as has been stated, reached 
Colombo on the 6th March, where he remained until 
the 24th January 1816, when he and all his relations, 
dependents, and adherents, amounting to about 100 
individuals, were transferred to the peninsula of India, 
first to Madras, and finally to the fort of Vellore. __ . 

Sri Wickreme Rajah Singha, the deposed King of 
Kandy, was about five feet nine or ten inches in height; 
slightly corpulent, stoutly made, and musculat. He had 
a pleasant expression of countenance, a handsome beard, 
broad shoulders, and a full chest. His figure was manly, 
and his general appearance dignified. He did not ap- 
pear to the writer to be deficient in intellect, and was 
generally much more affable and good-humoured than 
could be expected of a deposed king in a ‘state of con- 
finement. Having been placed on the throne by a pro- 
fessed friend, but in reality an inveterate intriguing 
enemy, for the intriguer’s own aggrandizement, his 
situation as king was attended with insuperable diffi- 
culties. Like a man blindfolded and in fetters, he could 
neither see nor move but as the adikar directed him, 

"With a faithless minister, and a powerful ambitious 
hostile neighbour, who was ever ready to encourage 


traitors, ‘provided he might benefit by the treason, his 
thrimna wes. areensnidlod dew dlc. “whined. cin ot 
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ploxities,—difficulties which would have required.a por- 
aon of great natural talents tosurmount. The character 
of a native sovereign is so much influenced by that of 
the people over whom he rules, and particularly by the 
personal qualities of the persons by whom he governs, 
together with the circumstances under which he isplaced, 
that it is often difficult to discover or to appreciate his 
natural disposition. 

For some time after the king's inauguration, he is 
represented to have been the agent or tool of Pilimi 
Talawa ; and, in subserviency to the ambition or ven- 
geance of this minister, he was, it is alleged, easily 
induced to sanction very unwarrantable measures. With 
respect to the savage massacre of the British troops in 
1803, it is possible that Pilimi Talawa was a much more 
influential agent in carrying it into effect than the king. 
Major Beaver, who was in Ceylon at the time, and con- 
fidentially employed by the Honourable Mr North, 
asserts that “ the adikar was the planner and perpetrator 
of the atrocious butchefy—a fact acknowledged by the 
king himself”’ The adikar, from his station at court, 
had evidently the power of issuing what mandates he 
pleased, and preventing any complaints from reaching 
the throne, on which account it is difficult to appreciate 
the merits or demerits of the king. 

Not having a minister in whom he could place any 
confidence, he lived under the constant fear of con- 
spiracies. Until he was made a prisoner, he said, he 
had never retired to rest without the dread of assassina- 
tion, Fear produces oppression, and oppression excites 
fear. - He trusted none of his courtiers ; and it is doubt- 
fal if any one of the chiefs deserved his confidence. He 
punished traitors as traitors are generally punished, 
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man, if is alleged he was liable to condemn the accused 
without adequate investigation. “The English gover- 
nora,” said he to Major Hook, “have an advantage over 
us in Kandy ; they have counsellors about them, who 
never allow them to do any thing in a passion, and 
that is the reason you have so few punishments ; but, 
unfortunately for us, the offender is dead before our 
vesentment has subsided.” 

' It may be observed, that, horrible as his punishments, 
were, they were much in the ordinary course of things 
under Oriental despotisms, where subjects are beheaded, 

impaled, or mutilated, at their rulers’ caprice, as easily 
as the subjects of ono European country are transported, 

in another, imprisoned, or flogged. However revolting 
the barbarous punishments of some countries in the East 
may be, they are as much established by custom and 
immemorial usage, and are as constitutional@nd as much 
authorised by the royal prerogative, as the milder forms 
of misgovernment are in the West. The king, when 
he was deposed, was not judged according to the princi- 
ples of his own country and state of society ; he was 
judged by the humane and enlightened principles of a 
more civilized region of the world—for misbehaving, in 
fact, beyond the limits of European toleration. Zdin- 
burgh Review, vol. xxvi. 

To enable the reader to judge fairly and impartially 
of the character of the King of Kandy, he should be 
tried by the standard of his own country, by the spirit 

‘of the Kandyan government, and the usages of Oriental 
, despotisms, together with the circumstances in which he 
was placed. These conditions must be properly ynder- 
stood, before a correct estimate can be made of the real 
merits of his case. Like Peter the Great of Russia, he 
was ‘a despot by condition and necessity.” Even 
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! 
among the despotic governments_of cfvilized Bt “Ope, 
some sovereigns have committed ‘atrocious acts of op- 
prossion and cruelty, without being considered uawortliy _ 
to retain their crown. Frederick II. of Prussia, in some 
‘respects, evinced as much inhumanity, perhaps. I may 
sity as much barbarity, in punishing alleged delinquents, 
as has been recorded of Oriental despots. Without any 
previous examination by legal authority, a secular cle. 
gyman was hanged, and the Governor of Spandau was 
beheaded on the authority of a mere order by him. 
These and many other acts of similar atrocity were 
ordered by a European despot, whom the world digni- 
fies ‘With the Wile of “ Great 3” “a title,” says Lord 
Brougham, “which is the less honourable, that man- 
kind have generally agreed to bestow it upon those to 
whom their gratitude was least of all due.” 

Some of the king’s most severe measures, it is alleged, 
were ordered to be carried into effect while he was in a 
state of inebriety, he haying become liable to paroxysms 
of intemperance ; and, from the great quantity of 
Hoffman’s cherry brandy bottles found in the palace, it 
may be inferred that he was fond of that liqueur. 

_ The crouching obeisance paid to the king was a part 
and parcel of the institutions and usages of the Kandyan 
court. The manners and customs of one court differ 
from those of another without any reference to the indi- 
vidual character of the reigning sovereign. In this 
country, courtiers leave the royal presence moving back, 
wards ; whereas, in Kandy, they had, from time imme- ~ 
morial, retired on all-fours, * : 

Thé king devoted much of his time to business and to 
hearing causes in Jitigation, his leisure being spent in 
listening to music and in superintending his artists and 
workmen, a large number of whom he employed in 
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beautifying his grounds, and in decorating his palace and 
city. 

He was unpopular among the chiefs, but not among 
the middle and lower classes of his subjects, whose 
rights and privileges he frequently defended against the 
injustice and oppression of the aristocracy or nobles. 

- By protecting the poorer classes against their tyranny 
dia extortion, he created formidable opponents—ene- 
mies whose ambition, resentment, and influence, he 
could not effectually restrain, and whose vengeance led 
to his deposition. 

“ It has been frequently stated, that the king had, by 
his tyranny, forfeited the loyalty and attachment of the 
great body of the people, but this imputation is not well- 
founded. His quarrels were with the chiefs, and. the 
chiefs alone; and, perhaps, the circumstance which 
particularly rendered hinr obnoxious to the hatred of 
the chiefs, was the disposition he evinced of a determina- 
tion to protect the people from the oppression of the 
aristocracy, the real tyrants of the country.’”’—Simon 
Sawers’ MS. Notes on the Conquest of Kandy. 

Whatever information we possess in regard to the 
King of Kandy, has been obtained chiefly from advarse 
parties, who may have magnified his vices, without con- 
sidering the condition of Kandyan society, or giving him 
due credit for the difficulties of his situation, and the 
praiseworthy disposition he displayed towards the subor- . 
dinate classes of his subjects. It is said that he admin- 
istered justice with great impartiality, except in cases 
of treason or suspected treason, when all the severities 
of Oriental despotism were put in force. He has’ been” 
accused of ingratitude towards Pilimj Talawa, to whom 
he owed the crown of Kandy; but, considering: the 
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and his long course of treasonable corduct, it may be 
asked, Was any gratitude due to him? Cordiner 
characterises him, on his elevation to the throné, as 
“a young Malabar, of. inferior extraction, and no 
talents.” He was a cadet of the royal house of Madura; 
and although, at eighteen years of age, Pilimi Talawa 
presumed that his abilities were of an inferior order, 
experience proved that ho had sufficient talent to control 
for a considerable period the turbulent chiefs of the 
country, and to bring the head of this ambitious, un- 
principled traitor to the block. 

The predominating feeling of his mind, after he was 
made a prisoner, was indignation at tho treatment he 
had received from his own subjects, more especially the 
chiefs. ‘‘Take care,” said he, ‘of Eheylapola and 
Molligodda ; they deceived me, and they will deceive 
you.” He gave government an account of the places 
where his treasure was hidden ; observing, that it mat- 
tered little what became of it, provided the chiefs and 
people did not benefit by his property. He did not 
generally show any reluctance to discuss Kandyan mat- 
ters. The writer of this Sketch, who had beer requested 
to visit him professionally, found him frank and affable, 
and willing to converse upon any subject which was 
started. In the course of conversation, he observed,— 
“Had my people behaved as they ought to have done, 
I would have shown you whether I was a man or a 
woman. Twice during my reiga have you obtained 
“ possession of the town of Kandy, and twice have you 
been very glad to get out of it.” Writer: “ Your 
people, it is true, did not make much resistance on 
some of the routes to the capital; but the force in 
the Three and Four Corles behaved tolerably well.” 
King : “It is of no use to talk of the taste of food after 
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it is in the belly.” The king then asked the writer a 
number of questions, such as, How long he had been in 
Ceyfon ? How far he had come? How long he had been 
on board ship? And for what purpose he had left Europe? 
Writer ; ‘I belong to the medical department of the 
army, and my duties are chiefly to take care of sick 
soldiers.” King; ‘ You must be a good man, to travel 
so far for so commendable a purpose. Would you like to 
be at home?” Writer: “Yes.” King: ‘Think what is 
the exact form of your house ; is it square or round” 


Writer : “My house is square.” King: ‘Then you ' 


are at home, your thoughts being there ; the mind is.of 
the first moment—the body, though absent, being of 
comparatively little importance.” In the course of con- 
versation he entered upon a discussion in regard to the 


cause of thunder and lightning. Some allusion haviig’ 


been made to the severity of the king’s punishments, he 
yather testily observed, ‘I governed my kingdom ‘ac- 
cording to the Shasters ”—Hindoo or Brahminical law- 
books, of which the Institutes of Manu are said to have 
obtained the highest reputation. Manu professes to have 
great confidence in the utility of punishments. ‘ Pun- 
ishment,” says he, ‘‘ governs all mankind; punishment 
alone preserves them; punishment wakes, while their 
guards are asleep. The wise consider punishment as 
the perfection of justice, * * * The 
whole race of men is kept in order by punishment, fora 
’ guiltless man is hard to be found.”—-Laws of Manu. 

On the 24th January 1816, the king, with his family, 
embarked at Colombo, on board H. M. ship Cornwallis, 
for Madras. He was taken to the water side in the 
governor’s carriage, and his ladies were accommodated 
with palanquins. They were closely veiled as they went 
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took up some time, the king stood by and assisted by 
giving orders to his own people, with much composure 
and presence of mind. He was very handsomely dressed, 
and his large trousers drawn close upon his ankles, re- 
minded the spectators of the figure of Rajah Singha, as 
iven by Knox. The king embarked, with his wives and 
mother-in-law, in the captain’s barge, and the attendants 
in another. The wind was high, and the boats encount- 
ered a good deal of sea in their passage to the ship. 
THey were all taken into the ship by means of an accom’ 
Medation-chair. Some of the ladies were greatly alarmed, 

He others suffered much from sea-sickness. Tho king 

showed no indication of fear; and, considering that he 
was carried through a rough sea, which he had not been 
pon Since his infancy, to an English man-of-war, which 
he had not seen before, it must be acknowledged that his 
whole deportment indicated considerable dignity and 
firmness of mind. * 
' He died at Vellore, on the afternoon of-the 30th of 
January 1832, aged 52 years, having been seventeen 
years a state prisoner. At the desire of the family, the 
body was conveyed to the'place of burning before sun- 
set, under the escort of a military guard, and accom-_ 
panied by his male relatives and servants. 

From the commencement of the month in which he 
died, the reports of the native medical attendants respect- 
ing his health were considered very unsatisfactory ; and 
he was visited by Mr Reid, an English surgeon, who 
found him afflicted with general dropsy. He at first con- 
sented to abide by Mr Reid’s prescriptions, but after- 
wards declined his assistance, and again called in his 
native doctors. . 

He left one son, born in exile. 


’ 
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the local government, was conducted by a Board estab- 
lished at Kandy, consisting of a resident, a judicial 
commissioner, and a reyenne commissioner, together 
with the commanding officer of the troops in the interior. 
This Board, with the adikars and the principal chiefs, 
formed the great court of justice, from whose sentence 
there was no appeal except to the governor. Besides the 
Board, and subordinate agents of government in [wa, 
Saffragam, and the Three Corles, the civil authority of 
‘the country was exercised, as formerly, by the native 
dissaves and Ratemahatmeyas. 

Tho military force which was kept in the interior 
amounted to 1700 or 1800 men, who were stationed at 
about eleven different posts. 

Molligodda, the obsequious minister of the deposed * 
king, and the active promoter of some of his most inde- 
fensible measures, was, as has been already stated, con- 
firmed in the high office of first adikar. Eheylapola, to 
whom this appointment was offered, begged to decline the 
situation, 

Little of any importance took place in the newly ac- 
quired provinces from this period till themonth of Oetober 
1817, when an insurrection occurred, which required-all 
the power of the British government to suppress. 

For many reasons, the Kandyans of all grades dis- 
liked the English. Differing in race, language, religion, 
customs, habits, and modes of thinking, the British rule 
could not but be for a long time highly unpalatable te 
them. Under the former government, the chiefs were 
presumed to patronize the poorer classes, who were in 
their turn gratified with the regard and countenance of 

‘the comparatively wealthy. But there was no habitual 
sympathy | between the English and the different ranks of 
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cumstances were of a repulsive nature. In the adminis- 
tration of justice the English authorities did not recog- 
nise any distinction of caste, or any privileged class, 
They were as ready to hear the complsints of the poor 
as of the rich, by which the advantages of the wealthy 
wore curtailed, and the long recognised privileges of 
caste disregarded. 

The vices of the Kandyan courts, comprehending the 
undue privileges of caste or office, and the corruption 
apd venality of the chiefs, were not so intolerable to the 
people, who were creatures of the system, as they 
appear tous. The change being abrupt, the population 
in general did not appreciato the alleged advantages, 
while the chiefs were very sensible of their loss of 
emoluments and eclipsed dignity. 

The Kandyans used to inquire when the English 
intended to return to the maritime provinces. ‘“ You 
have now,” said one, “deposed the king, and nothing 
more is required—you may leave us.” The people 
showed no dislike to us individually, but as a nation 
they abhorred us. They seemed to entertain a supersti- 
tious notion, that the English could not live in the 
Kandyan territory. They made no complaint of op- 
pression or misrule, contenting themselves with express- 
ing a wish that we should leave the country. Conversing 
on this subject, a subordinate chief observed to an officer, 
that the British rule in the Kandyan country waa as 
incompatible as yoking a buffalo and a cow in the same 
plough. No nation or class of people ever suddenly 
renounced their prejudices, and adopted the habits and 
modes of thinking of another nation, even under favour- 
able circumstances ; and still less is it likely that a 
vanquished .people will love and esteem a nation by 
whom they have been subjugated. 
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Vhe author of “A Narrative of Events which have 
occurred in Ceylon,” alleges, that when General Brown- 
rigg invaded the kingdom of Kandy, he concluded ‘* that 
a people long oppressed could not but wish for deliver- 
ance ; he felt that the natives of the interior could not 
but contrast the mildness and justice of British govern- 
ment with the remorseless and unrelenting despotism of 
their own.” We do not, however, see this sentiment 
often verified by experience in India or any where else. 
It is never safe or wise to reason on the conduct of a 
people widely different from ourselves in religion and 
manners, upon the samo principles which govorn the 
policy of Christian States. Nations usually regret the 
intervention of professed friends in their quarrels, and 
tliey have commonly ample cause to do so, The Kan- 
dyans had grown up under an unlimited monarchy, they 
knew nothing of government but the dependence of the 
* governed upon the will of one person, and were, from 
tradition and habit, attached to it. Governmonts and 
governed are commonly more or less mutually adapted 
to each other; they become in some degree identified. 
A despot is admitted to be, in a certain sense, a pos- 
sessor of unlimited power, which he may employ in the 
oppression of his subjects, but it is not necessary that 
he should do so. The British government assumed the | 
despotism of the fallen monarch ; the people having no 
legal power to control the decrees of the governor more 
than they had to modify the orders of the king. One 
despotism had given place to another; in practice, the 
common people found that the alleged moderation of 
the English government differed very little froth the 
exactions of their former ruler, However just the ad- 
ministration of the local governftnt may have been, 
it was not liked; it was a foreign yoke, and for that, 
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and other causes, was regarded with aversion by -all 


classes and ranks of the people, Besides, the Kandyans_ 


had been long taught to hate the government of the 
maritime provinces, and they had abundant reason te 


entertain hostile feelings towards it, the two powers . 


having been little at peace for nearly 300 years. 

To an unlimited despotism, the Kandyans had voluu- 
tarily submitted for many ages, and, although unre- 
stricted, the government had been generally exercised in 
accordance with certain recognised usages under an 
implied obligation to act for the good of the governed. 
The chiefs reprobated any change in the forms of 
government, and the common people appeared to con- 
sider an alteration of their institutions as downright 
impiety. Personal consideration was the chief purpose 
of life, and political powor the sole object of ambition of 
a Kandyan chief. According to the condition of society, 
he could not achieve elevation either by superior know- 
ledge ,or by. wealth, and, hence the anxiety. of the 
factitionsly ennobled to preserve their comparative eleva- 
tion in society by the privileges of rank, and by assum- 
ing a superiority over the humbler class of the popula- 
tion. 

Dr Davy, who had peculiar opportunities of obtaining 
information respecting Kandyan affairs, thus describes 
the feelings of the people towards their British rulegs « 
‘There was no synmpathy between us and them, no one 
circumstance to draw or bring us together, and innu- 
merable ones of a repulsive nature. The chiefs, though 
less controlled than under the king, and exercising more 
power in their districts than they ever before ventured 
to exert, were far from satisfied. Before, no one but 
the king was above&them, now they were inferior to 
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army. | Though officially treated with respect, it was 
only officially, as common soldiers passed a proud 
Kandyan chief with as little attention as he would a 
fellow of the lowest caste. Thus they considered them- 
selves degraded and shorn of their. splendour. The 
people, in general, had similar feelings on this score, at 
least the respectable and most considerable portion of 
the population.” * * * * 

“These are a few only of the leading circumstances” 
which tended to render the natives averse from us and 
our government, and anxious to attempt to throw it 
off,”"—~(Account of the Interior of Ceylon, page 326.) 

It is not sufficient that a government is just, it must 
also be palatable ; and to render a subjugated people, 
more especially an Oriental people, submissive and con- 
tented subjects, is a matter of some difficulty, Con- 
nected with our own interest, we may endeavour to 
promote their welfare, but if, in doing so, we offend 
their prejudices, we shall find that it is an arduous task 
to legislate for a people against their own will. Man- 
kind adhere to their usages and customs with more 
tenacity than to their laws, and a subjugated people will 
bear oppression with more resignation than contempt. 
Indeed, it has been sagaciously observed, that ‘ perhaps 
the worst enemy to human interests is the man who 
wuld endeavour to force a law, even good in itself, upon 
a society that had not become sufficiently advanced to 
be prepared for its reception.” 

Notwithstanding the antipathy with which the English 
wore regarded by the Kandyans, the people were not, 
gonerally, prepared to submit to the regal control of one 
of their own chiefs. Mutual jealousy among the wealthy 
families apparently prevented the fermation of a formid- 
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Eheylapola, although he was universally admitted to be 
an able and talented chief, had no great or general as- 
condancy over the other chiefs, excepting with the head 
men and people of the province of Saffragam, who had 
previously come forward in his cause. The principal 
chiefs would, apparently, rather accede for a time, at 
least, to the rule of the British government, than pro- 
mote Eheylapola’s ambitious views of assuming sovereign 
power. When the insurrection broke ont in October 
1817, there is every reason for believing that no organ- 
ized conspiracy against the English existed among any 
class of the inhabitants of the Kandyan country: but 
uniformity of feeling supplied the place of organization ; 
they all wished to be quit of us. 

“That the establishment of the British power over 
the Kandyan chiefs of all grades, from the highest to 
the lowest, would be very unpalatable and galling, was 
quite obvious to any one acquainted with the feelings 
and customs of the people. The chiefs and higher 
classes of the Kandyans were greatly offended at what 
wecalled the impartial administration of justice, whereby 
the privileges and civil distinctions of caste were prac- 
tically extinguished ; but however general this inimical 
feeling to the English was throughout the whole country, 
it was not sufficiently strong to subdue the jealousy of 
the chiefs towards each other. In short, the outb 
of the rebellion in the province of Velassy was purély 
accidental, and the chiefs and people of the other pro- 
vinces were as much taken by surprise as were the 
English authorities."—-( Simon Sawers’ MS. Notes.) 

On this occasion, the Kandyan population rose against 
the British government, probably more from ancient 

"habits and obedience to their chiefs, or from fear of 
their neighbours who had revolted, than from any well- 
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digested principle of independence, or any iptention to 
emancipate themselves from the thraldom of 2gidaient 
(compulsory Jabour,) the principal exaction 
they complained. uF 

On the 5th of August 1817, Sir Robert and Lady 
Brownrigg left Colombo, for the purpose of proceeding 
to Trincomalee by the way of Kandy. Sir Robert was 
niet at Gonarooa Ferry, two or three miles from Kandy, 
by a large concourse of chiefs and numerous followers, 
in great state, and no reception could be more gratifying. 
The governor remained in Kandy, transacting business, 
until the 26th September, wheh he continued his jour- 
ney with Lady Brownrigg, and on the 3d October the 
party arrived at Trincomalee. 

The Velasey Moormen, an active, enterprising body 
of Kandyan merchants, were the first portion of the 
population of the newly-acquired. territory who became 
useful to the English, more especially by furnishing 
carriage-cattle to the commissariat, for tho purpose of 
conveying stores and provisions from the coast stations. 
This class of the population formed an intermediate link 
between the traders in the maritime district of Batti- 
callo and the interior provinces. They supplied, for 
example, almost all the salt which was used in the Kan- 
dyan country, and as this was an expensive article, 
being monopolized and highly taxed by government, the 
traders required to possess a considerable amount of 
capital, Although the Moormen had petty head men 
of their own caste, they were, like the other classes of 
inhabitants, completely under the sub-regal control of 
the dissaye and other Singalese chiefs of the province of 
Velassy. Those chiefs levied heavy taxes and fines from 
the Moormen, and insisted upon obtaining from then 
whatever salt they required, as well_as other artigles of 
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fat their own price, and sometimes, as is alleged, 

iabény remuneration. In consequence of extortions 

> fed bits kind, the Moormen solicited General Brownrigg, 

‘through Colonel Hardy, to be placed under a head man 

of their own religious persuasion, and their request was 

granted. Hadjee, a Moorman who received the ap- 

pointment, was a person of superior intellect, and highly 

respected among his own caste, not only on account of 
his natural talents, but also in consequence: of having 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca. The Moormen forthwith 

practically renounced the authority of the Singalese or 
Kandyan head men, and withheld somo of tho dues 

which they had been accustomed to pay, either in kind 

or in money. Being deprived of their usual revenue, 

the chiefs were greatly incensed with the Moormen, and 
more especially with Hadjee, who had in no small dé°" 
gree supplanted the dissave in his authority, : 

It ought to be mentioned, that the Singalose inhabit. 
ants of the district of Velassy are less civilized than 
most other districts of the Kandyan country, having 
been but partially under the control even of the native 
goveynment. They paid their taxes in Kind, chiefly 
in ‘wax and honey. They differed but little from the 
Village Vedahs, except that they practised agriculture 
to a greater degree, and were somewhat more disposéd 
to social intercourse. They were, however, seldom séen 
out of their huts without being armed, or provided with 
bows and arrows, and on the appearance of a stranger 
they instantly concealed themselyes in the jungle, 0° 
that in passing through the district, an inhabitant was 
seldom seen, except at a distance, or when they were 
come upon by surprise. The Moormen of this district 
being traders, were much more civilized¢than the Sin. 
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On the 10th. October 1817, Mr Wilson, assistant- 
resident at Badulla, having received information that 
“+a etwangor,” with two old and six young priesta, had 

recently taken up their abode in the jungle in the pro- 
vinge of Velassy, it was deemed necessary to despatch a 
party to apprehend ‘the stranger.” For this purpose 
Hadjee was selected. He took his brother with him, 
together with a small party of Velassy Moormen, and 
left Badulla to execute his mission. On arriving at one 
of the passes into Velassy, he was mot by a party of men 
who attempted to prevent his proceeding farther. 
Hadjeo secured four of the party, and sent them to 
Bedalla.. Proceeding farther on the road, he was op- 
posed by a more considerable party, armed with baws 
and arrows, who, after wounding his brother, captured’ 
‘himself, The rest of the party effected their retreat to 
Badulla. The news of Hadjee’s capture reached Badulla 
on the 12th, and on the 14th Mr Wilson set out for 
Velassy with a party of Malay soldiers, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Newman, and attended by an inter- 
preter and some native Lascoreyns. Having halted at 
Allipoot -the first night, he proceeded early the poxt 
morning towards Velassy. At three p.m, he reached 
Wainawelle, and found that all the inhabitants had fled, 
except two Moormen, who stated that Hadjeo had been 
flogged, and sent prisoner to the man who was called 
“the stranger,” and sometimes “‘ Deyo,” (a god,) an 
appellation which is occasionally given to the relations 
ofaking. At Bootle, Mr Wilson and his party halted 
the second night. Next day, the 16th, he made several 
attempts to confer with some of the insurgents,, but 
without success. Secing that nothing effectual could 
be done to suppress the resistance of the inhabitants 
to legal authority, Mr Wilson determined to. return. to 
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Badulla with the party, and he considered it expedient 
toproceed by another route than the one by which he 
had left that post. During his progress, small parties 
of the natives occasionally appeared on the adjoining 
hills, wsing highly insulting language to the agent, and 
also to the detachment.* Mr Wilson halted at the side 
of a spring for the purpose of quenching his thirst, he 
. being at the time attended by two servants, Tho de- 
tachment moved forwards, and continued to do so until 
they had gone a few hundred yards. Mr Wilson had 
not been many minutes at the spring, when he was 
killed by a discharge of arrows from the jungle, and at 
the same time one of his servants was wounded. Both 
of the servants proceeded to the military party, which 
had gone on, as has been stated ; and when Lieutenant 
Newman was informed of what had taken place, he re- 
turned with all possible expedition to the fatal spot 
where Mr Wilson fell; but by the time he arrived, the 
hostile party had dragged the body into the jungle, and 
it was not discovered, although the detachment conti- 
nued to search for it until near sunset.t The detach- 
ment returned to Badulla, having been much harassed, 
during great part of the way, by small bodies of the 
enemy. Mr Wilson’s interpreter, and two or three of 
his Lascoreyns, separated from the military detachment 
and fell into the hands of the insurgents, by whom they 
were kept prisoners for some time. Some of the above 
facts were obtained from the prisoners when they were 
liberated, 
* The opprobrious and insulting terms used by the Kandyans 
to Europeans are commonly, Geremoi goulaximah, Beef-eating 
slaves, begone! * 


+ On a future occasion, Mr Wilson’s head was brought to Mr 
Sawers, at Baduillea, by some Kandvans when tt wae dicenvered 
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When the account of Mr Wilson’s death reached 
Kandy, Mr Sawers, the revenue-commissioner, Rro- 
ceeded forthwith to Badulla. He perceived no indication 
of revolt until he entered the province of Uwa, six 
miles from Badulla, where the villages wore generally 
deserted, and the few inhabitants whom he saw declined 
having any communication with him. A few. miles 
from Kandy, he met a party, consisting of a corporal 
and two privates, carrying a despatch from Major Mac- 
donald, commandant of Badulla, to‘Kandy. This party 
proceeded by the district or province of Walapanne, 
where they were put to death by tho inhabitants in less 
than an hour after Mr Sawers passed them, 

For the purpose of ascertaining the feelings of the 
people of the province of Matele in regard to the British 
government, Sir John D’Oyley, the resident, authorised 
Eheylapola to proceed from his usual residence in Kandy 
to that part of the country. Having large estates in 
that province, it was presumed he was likely to have it 
in his power to acquire correct information in regard to 
the dispositions of the inhabitants. 

On the 20th of October, his Excellency quitted 
Trincotnalee to return to Kandy, and on the 23d, at 
Kandally, about sixteen miles from Trincomalee, he re- 
coived the first intimation of the revolt, The accounts 
which reached him on the road. became more alarming 
as he approached the hilly country. Eheylapola, who 
was in the province of Matele, with a large body of 
followers, fell in with Ratwatte, the dissave of the pro- 
vince, who was procecding to pay his respects to his 
Excellency, and accused the dissave of having failed te 

" pay him (Eheylapola) the honours he considered due to 
him, He forthwith disgraced Ratwatte, deprived. him 
of the insignia of his office, and, in fact, virtually-stis- 


‘ 
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pended him. Owing to the greatly superior numbers of 
Eheylapola’s followers, and their hostile appearance, the 
dissave's people fled, and left their helpless chief on the 
road, where the governor and his party found him. 
Fears, which were apparently well-founded, were enter- 
tained that this offensive measure was preparatory to 
Eheylapola’s openly heading the insurrection, and cap-+ 
turing the governor and Lady Brownrigg, and all the 
party, his Excellency having only a very small escort, 
Fortunately, the result turned out otherwise. At Nal- 
lendy, a post about thirty-one miles from Kandy, Ehey- 
lapola, who appeared in great state, with several ele- 
phants and 2000 or 3000 people, waited upon tho gover- 
nor, and apologised for his unwarrantable conduct to- 
wards the Matele dis’ave. 
Eheylapola’s insult to the British government is pre- 
sumed to have been the result of a blind ebullition of 
- rage, directed against the first adikar, Molligodda—the 
dissave whom he had so grossly abused being the adikar’s 
uncle. For political reasons, perhaps, Eheylapola es- 
caped the sharp rebuke he deserved, having been allowed 
to return to Kandy without any publicly expressed 
opinion of his Excellency’s disapproval of his conduct, 
The governor arrived in Kandy on the 26th October. 
Millawa, the dissave of Velassy, being, from age and 
infirmity, unable to execute the active duties of his ap- 
pointment, it was resolved by government to attach the 
dissavony under his charge to that of Uwa, of which 
province Monarawilla, commonly called Kappitapola, 
was dissave. This chief, with the sanctién and approval 
of Mr Sawers and of Major Macdonald, the command- 
ant of Badulla, proceeded to Velassy for the allesed 
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people back ¢o their allegiance to the British government. 

_ No military force accompanied. him ; but twelve of his 
own followers were each furnished with a musket and a 
few rounds of ammunition from the government maga- 
zine. Immediately upon Kappitapola’s reaching the 
province in question, it is alleged he was made a pri- 
soner by the Velassy insurgents—a circumstance, the 
first information of which was received by the return of 
his twelve followers, with the muskets and ammunition 
they had received from the government stores. 

From about the middle to the end of October, the 
weather was extremely unfavourable for the march of 
troops, in consequence of heavy rains in the Kandyan 
provinces. . Between Hangwelle and Colombo, the 
country was extensively inundated, by which, and the 
swollen mountain-torrents, the progress of the detach- 
ments was greatly retarded. The tappals or mails were 
intercepted by the enemy in that part of the country 
which they gecupied, and hence it became extremely 
difficult to effect a prompt and certain co-operation of 
the troops. 

Barly in the month of November, a detachment of 
the 19th Regiment reached the district of Velassy from 
Batticallo. On the appearance of the troops, a large 
portion of the inhabitants absconded into the jungle, 
carrying with them their’ cattle and whatever grain 
they possessed. 

Numerous military posts were established in this dis- 
trict, for the purpose of keeping up a line of communi- 
cation from the district of Batticallo to Badulla and 
Dwa, &c., the principal post being established at Kat- 

‘tabowe, the chief Moor village in the district. The 
Moormen haying beon promised protection from. the 
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inwargents by the English officers, returned to their 
homes, and seemed glad of the countenance thereby 
afforded them ; bnt no sooner had they taken this step, 
than they forthwith seized the cattle belonging to the 
Kandyans who had fled into the jungle, and sold them 
to the British commissariat for the use of the troops. 
For some time, many of the Moormen played a double 
part, apparently determined, in the end, to join the 
party which held out longest. It is alleged, also, that 
not a few of the Moormen who had been successful in 
obtaining posseasion of the cattle of the Kandyans, fear- 
ing that they would be obliged to restore the property 
they had pillaged, were the Kandyans to return to their 
’ homes, and submit to British rule, circulated reports 
much to our prejudice, for the purpose of inducing them 
to hold out against our government. 

Major Macdonald having proceeded with a detachment 
of troops to Velassy, it was found expedient to remove 
Colonel Kelly, the commandant of the troops in the in- 
terior, from Kandy to Badulla, to which place he pro- 
ceeded with an escort on the 30th October. 

Several other small bodies of troops moved towards 
Velassy, both from Batticallo, on the east side of the 
island, and from the garrison of Kandy. In these 
marches they had to pass through narrow pathways, 
close jungles, and over steep hills, exposed to the mis- 
siles of the enemy, which were chiefly arrows, although 
some of them were furnished with muskets. The de- 
tachments having formed a junction about the heart of 
the disaffected country, it was deemed advisable by 
Major Macdonald to inflict 3 severe punishment on 
the. inhabitants, probably for the purpose of thereby 
checking: the insurrection, With this view, the work 
of devastation commenced ; the houses of the inhabit- 


. 
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ants were forthwith set on fire and burnt to the ground, 
and all the cattle, grain, &c., belonging to the people, 
were either carried off by the troops or destroyed. 
The inhabitants appeared to be horror-struck at the 
devastation thus produced : they ceased to shout at the 
troops, or to fire upon them ; while they were seen on 
the neighbouring heights, and close to the skirts of the 
plain, gazing: in silence upon the flames which consumed 
their habitations, and the driving away of théir cattle, — 
they having had no time to remove any part of their 
property. Next day, some of the head men and their 
followers made their submission to Major Macdonald, 
and solicited forgiveness.* In consequence of these 
favourable appearances, sanguine hopes were entertained, 
during the month of November; that the flame ‘of ineut- 
rection was nearly extinguished.t These hopes ‘were, - 
however, not realized. The outbreak of revolf in 
Velassy acted like a match thrown into a barrel of 
gunpowder, upon the dissatisfied and disaffected popula- 
tion of the whole country ; the insurrection continued to 
extend, and, on the 2lst day of February 1818, the 
wholé of the Kandyan provinces were placed under 
martial law, aie 


‘ 


* Asiatic Journal, vol. v. p. 615, 

t Major Forbes, when he published his interesting work on 
Ceylon, does not seem to have been aware of the active measures 
which were adopted to suppress the insurrection, He says, “I 
cannot help thinking that hundreds of British, and thousands of 
native lives, might have been saved, if, at the commencement of 
the rebellion, 4 stern and severe example had been made of the. 
persons and property of those who first committed acts of treason 
and murder, and had taken the field in arms against the British 
government.” Many very severe examples were made, from the 
commencement of the revolt to its termination, not only of the 
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The late Dr Arnold strongly deprecated the notion, 
that the population of a country “ should rise in irregular 
warfare, each man or each village for itself, and assail 
the invaders as their personal enemies, killing them 
whenever, and wherever they could find them.” The 
Doctor’s remarks probably refer to countries where 
standing armies, or regular armies at least, are con- 
sidered to be the only belligerents, and not to a state of 
society like that of the Kandyan kingdom, whose armed 
force was chiefly extemporaneous assemblages of the 
people, He admits, however, that if an invading army 
sets the example gf irregular warfare, if they procced, 
says he, “after the manner of the ancients, to lay waste, 
the country in mere wantonness, to burn houses, and to 
be guilty of personal outragés on the inhabitants,—then 

. they themselves invite retaliation, and a guerilla warfare 
against, such an invader bocomes justifiable." , ..The 
Kandyans were never practically, acquainted with the 
laws of civilized warfare; and, although they had often.’ 
been attacked with an overwhelming force of disciplined 
armies, they preserved the independence of their coun- 
try for a period of 300 years, chiefly by an uprising of 
the people, for the purpose of repulsing and expelling 
invaders. We are unwilling to consider the people.who, - 
either in modern or in ancient times, have risen in . 

_ Masses against the invaders of their country, as robbers 
and murderers. During the insurrection in Calabria, 
some of the insurgents evinced a high spirit, and bravely 
resented the imputation of being brigands. One of them 
said t6 the French military tribunal at Monteleon, 

“‘ Tho robbers are yourselves! What business have you 


* Introductory Lectures = Modern History, by Dr Arnold. 
Lecture iv. p. 163. 
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here, and with us?” Sintilar questions might, with 
great propriety, be made in regard to the invaders of 
other countries, both in Europe and Asia. ‘ ae 

Tn some respects, the resistance of the ‘Calabrians to 
the French in 1806-7, resembled that of the Kandyang 
to the English. The means adopted to subdue them 
were precisely similar. Tie'terms peseant and brigand : 
were, in Calabria, nearly synonymous, and the sume 
may be said of the terms Kandyan and rebel in Ceylott. 
We are informed, for example, that the officer ‘who eom- 
manded at Alipoot detached two parties, who surprised 
a body of inhabitants, of whom 21 were killed and 15 
wounded. ‘These persons being denominated rebels, 

. Wore Siudisosimi put. to the bayonet, (Asiatte 
Journal, vk. Vt. page 544 ;)' under such ciroumstisibes, 
no attention was paid to guilt or immovence, or to degrtes’ 
of guilt, or degrees of misfortme. In many places,: 
much care was taken 6 sweep the country bare of every 

*hyjng, for the purpose of depriving the inhabitants of 

- the means of subsistence. 

Notwithstanding the most energetic measures on the: 
part of: the British government, the.insurrection, or war 
of independence, extended rapidly, so much ao; thet by 
the montha of Febrawry or March 1818, all the-comntry 
waa against us, except the lower part-of Saffragam, the 
Three and Pour Corles, Udurawers, and Yattinuwera ; 
and, with the exception of the first adikar, every chief 
of consequence had either joined the rebel standard, or 
was confined by us for favouring, or being suspected of 
favouring, the insurrection. 4 

On the 2d March, Eheylapola was arrested and’ con- 
fined “a prisoner at Colombo, upon a suspicion of ,his 
being disaffected towards the Bnglish. In the mipete.- 
of his Excellency the governor, dated Macoh Puls if ‘is 
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stated, that the case of Eheylapola Maha Nilemé stands 
thus: “He is removed for a time, because government 
considers his presence here as detrimental to the public 
good, but it is not at all meant to charge him as a 
traitor.” Although no charge was ever made against 
this chief, he was never restored to liberty, having died 
in exile, an untried state prisoner. 

For a considerable period, during the months of May, 
June, and July, the issue of the contest seemed to- be 
very doubtful. Indeed, it is alleged that arrangements 
. were in progress to withdraw the British force from 
the interior. Lady Brownrigg left Kandy under tho 
charge of a large escort, comprehending the Tnajor por- 
tion of the garrison of Kandy, under the comnaslid of 
Captain, now Lieutenant-Colonel, Frazer, and proseedad. 
to Colombo. Fears were entertained’ that the guhalies 
ants of the Three and Four Corles might. jointehe 
insurgents, when the communiation with Colombo. 
would be cut off. Had this taken place, which was aA 
one time probable, the troops, including the sick, 
would have been obliged to fight their way out of the 
country, with all the unfortunate results of former re- 
treats from Kandy in prospect.* A large portion: of 
the sick in hospital at Kandy, amounting sometithes to 
from 300 to 500 men, were regularly eupplied with arms: 
and ammunition at sunset, with the view Of enabling. 


* Luckily," says Major Forbes, “the private animosity subsist~ 
ing between Eheylapola and the first adikar, Molligodda, induced the 
latter towxert his influence in support of the British supremacy, 
which he had good reason to identify with his own safety. By 
his influence in the district of the Four Corles,. the. people there 
were generally restrained from insurrection, aservice of great im- 
portance at'this period to the British ‘interest, as through that 
province lay the principal defiles and mountain passes of the road 
which led from Colombo to the Kandyan capital.” 
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them to defend themselves should the hospi he at-* 
tagked. 4 

Early in the month of April, a reinforcement of 2000 
men was received from Madras, and other large rein- 


forcements followed, both from Madras’ and Bengal, © 


wincluding‘about 5000 coolies. 

It may be said of the Kandyan insurrection, what an 
eminent historian has stated in regard to thg contests 
in which William the Conqueror was engaged. ‘‘ The 
resistance of the Saxons,” says Sir James Mackintosh, 


“was not a flame casually lighted up by the oppression . 


of rulers—it was the defensive warfare of a nation, 
who took up arms to preserve, not to recover, their 
independence,” 

Early daring the insurrection, if not at its com- 
mencomont, a reputed refation to the deposed king was 


brought forward by the insurgents of Velassy, as a can- : 


didate for the crown. The name adopted by this 
alleged “stranger” and pretender to the throne was 
Dura Saray ; anf it was asserted by the insurgents, that 
the hostile measures directed against the English were 
by his authority. Kappitapola remained wih the in- 
surgents, and accepted the office of first adikar to the 
pretender. Assuming that Kappitapola was made a 
#psisoner by the Velassy insurgents, it is difficult to 
account for his joining them, and becoming ostensibly 
their principal leader. He may, perhaps, have found 


‘the insurrection so general, and the people so-resolved - 


to resist the English, that he concluded the popular 
cause would in the end be victorious. Having great 
love of approbation, he may have been prevailed upon to 


become the leader of the revolt, although he might have © 


had no intention to join the insurgents when he léft 
Badulle. By returning the firelocks, he gvinced a *¥e- 
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magpie instance of good faith to Mr Sawers and 
Major Macdonald.“ Had the insurrection been suc- 
cessful, Kappitapola would hayé been honoured and 
characterized a¢ & patriot, instead of being stigmatised 
as a rebel, and punished as a traitor 

The person put forward to enact the part of king, war | 
an alleged illegitimate membor of the royal family, a 
priest, by name Wilbawa, who does not appear to have 
been recognised as a fitting and proper candidate for thé 
crown by almost any of the chiefs. Although all ranks 
and classes of the Kandyans regarded us with the great- 
est aversion, and wished us to leave the ‘country, there 
seemed to be no confidential bond of union, no ‘plot or 
conspiracy established among the chiefs for the purpose 
of expelling us, 

On the 28th February, the-Kandyan forges, under the 
command of Kappitapola, accompanied by the pretender, 
attacked Major Macdonald at Par&nsgamme. Tho 
Major had not moro than 80 rank and ile #8 repulse the 
enemy, whose force, it is conjecturedy amounted to not 
lgss than 6000 or 7000 men. The attack was renewed 
at interwals until the 7th March, whon the contest was 
relinquished, and the insurgents separated for the time. 
On our side not ono man was hurt. 

On tho 6th and 7th of March, Licutcnant-Colwnel 
Hook was attacked at Panella by numerous parties of 
insurgents. Other posts were attacked about the same 
time ; but the assailants were invariably ropulsed, with 
very little loss on our part. 

Although the insurgents were not successful in attack- 
ing posts, they were with much difficulty repulsed by 
troops proceeding from one post to another. On the 
2d March, Major Delatre marched from Trincomalee 
fer Kandy, with a detachment of 100 rank and file. 

Fa 
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Soon after his departure from that garrison he oxpe-, 
rienced the difficulties usually attendant on a march, 
in low swampy ground, duripg wet weather. - Rein 
commenced to fall on his arrival at Kandally, the 3d 
March, and continued until the 14th, when he reached 
Nalende, which is about 96 miles from Trincomalee, 
The passage of the river Gonava was disputed by the 
insurgents, and they continued to harass and’assail his 
flanks in large bodies, during four days, or until he was 
within a few miles of Nalende. Major Delatre had his 
right arm fractured, a ball having passod through it, 
near the shoulder-joint. Two of his men were killed, 
atid four severely wounded. 

Tie exhausted condition of the detachment rendered 
it necessary to remain at Nalonde for & period of ten 
days. Major Delatre having ascertained that the insur- 
gents wore in great strength on the road to Kandy, de- 
termined to proceed to Kornegalle, carrying with him 
the garrison of .Nalende. Accordingly, having dis- 
mantled this post, he marched on the 24th, and arrived 
on the 27th March at Kornegalle. On this march be 
met with considerable opposition, and had four rank and 
file wounded. 

No information having been received at head-quarters 
(Kandy) of, Major Delatre’s proceedings, and much 
apprehension being entertained for the state of things in 
‘Matele, it was determined to open g communication 
with Nalende; and, accordingly, a detachment of 100 
rank and file, under Captain Raper, 19th Regiment, 
marched from Aitgalle, seven miles from Kandy, at mid- 
night, on the 27th March, the same day Major Delatre 
reached Kornegalle; but, so great were the obstruations® 

- given by the insurgents, that Captain Raper did: not 
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thy following morning. The distance from the pass to 
Nalende is 20 miles ; and, along the whole road, he was 
attacked by.the enemy, whokilled two men, and wounded 
six rank and file and two doolies. 

:Qn reaching Nalende, which he did at seven o'clock 
the same evening, and finding the post evacuated, 
Captain Raper made the men cook and rest until mid- 
night; when he commenced his march back to Kandy, 
brjnging his wounded along with him. At seven o’elock 
the following evening, he reached the Aitgalle pass ; 
but, being unable to proceed farther, he remained there 

~ all night, and, next morning, forced his way through, 
numerous bodies of assailants, who were posted on the 
commanding precipices for the purpose of obstructing 
his progress. He reached the small post of Aitgalle 
about eight o’clock on the suceeeding’ morning, after an. 
absence of fifty-six hours. Before one week had elapsed, 
every individual of Captain Raper’s detachment was 
admitted into hospital. 
About the beginning of April, a Feward of 1000 
pagodas was offered by government for the apprehension ° 
of Kappitapola, and an equal sum for each of two other — 
principal chiefs. Smaller sums were offered at the same 

- time for the apprehension of other insurgent chiefs. 

During the months of July, August, September, aad 
October, the troops were chiefly employed in pursuing, 
fugitive chiefs, together with their followors, and in 

. capturing or destroying property belonging to the in- 
habitants. 

« Towards the end of August, the pretender and Kap- 
pitapela were joined by Madugalla, a Doembera, chief, 
who had. displayed a remarkable degree of energy and 
enterprise-in his own ‘district. ‘The pretender intended 


t 
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chiefs in Wallepony, but he was. persuaded by Madu- 
galla tofcross the Maha Villa Ganga, gad proceed to 
a.station in Doombera, where a palace had been con- 
structed forhim. Here the pretender was treated by the 
chiefs and people with royal honours, and the usual re- 
spect shown to the king. On the 3d September, the 
office of second adikar, and the appointment of dissave of 
Matele, were conferred on the Doombera chief. About 
this time, Madugalla discovered that the pretender, or 
person who had been elected or appointed king by the 
Velassy chiefs and. Kappitapola, was not, as alleged, a 
relation of the deposed king, but a man who had 
until lately been a-priest. Greatly offended at the 
deception whith had been practised upon him and the 
whole Kandyan people, he proceeded to the residence of 
Kappitapola, and, having made him prisoner, sent him 
to Pitawala, and directed that his feet should be put 
into the stocks. Madugalla next made the pretender 
prisoner, confining him in the palace prepared for him at 
Mihavala, his feet being, at the same time, secured in 
the stocks. How long they were confined, or by what 
means they were liberated, is not known ; but, accord- 
ing to report, as soon as Wilbawa, the pretender, ob- 
tained his liberty, he practically renounced his kingly 
dignity, and sought refuge among the Vedahs of 
Bintenna ; and, although a large reward was offered for 
lis capture, he was not apprehended until 1829, having 
succeeded in concealing himself for a period of twelve 
years. He was finally captured, in consequence of in- 
formation received from a Boodhist priest who knew . 
him. He was tried and convicted in Ceylon, and par- 
doned by orders from Britain. Wilbawa had been a 
very handsome man ; but fatigue and anxiety had.ma- 
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apprehended, and given him a melancholy cast of 
countenafice.” 

The hostility of the people, in most of the disaffected 
provinces, abated considerably during the months of 
September and October; a predatory warfare had been 
in existence for nearly a year, during which period the 
principal part, indeed almost the whole, of the popu- 
lation, men, women, and children, had lived in the 
woods and on the tops of mountains, Their grounds 
had been uncultivated for two seasons; many of their 
cattle were killed; their small stores of grain, were 
.. expended, having been in many places destroyed or 
plundered by the British troops. The monsoon-rains 
were approaching,*so that they had no other prospect 
before them, by holding out against the English, but 
accumulated hardship and famine. 

During the months of July and August, some of the 
native chiefs who had joined the insurgents were cap- 
ured, several of whom were tried by vourts-martial: 

‘mong others, a distinguished chief, Ellepola Maha 
" Nilome, was brought before a court-martial on the 17th 
October, by which he was found guilty of levying war 
against our lord the king, and sentenced to suffer death 
by hanging,—a punishment which was commuted to de- 
capitation. On the 27th October he was executed, on - 
which occasion he conducted himself with the greatest 
firmness. His body was interred by the orders of go- . 
vernment. He had himself expressed a wish that it 
should be left a prey to dogs and jackals, probably from 
an opinion entertained by Boodhists, that indignities 
shown to the body after death conferred a degree of 
merit upon the soul or spirit. 

Towards the end of the revolt. one subordinate chief. 
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the disaffected, namely, Ecknelligodda, dissave of Saff- 
ragam, He accompanied a body of troops, ho were 
employed against the insurgents in Uwa, with a number 
of people from his dissavony.* : 

On the 30th October, Kappitapola and another chief, 
Pilimi Talawa, son of the notorious Pilimi Talawa who 
was beheaded in 1812, were surprised and taken by a 
detachment of troops, under the command of Colonél 
Fraser, in the neighbourhood of Anarajahpoora, Ma- 
dugalla, who, according to report, had become reconciled 


* The following song of triumph, composed in the Pali lan- 
guage, was translated by the late Mr Armour while he was inter- 
preter to the Judicial Commissioner in Kandy _ 


I. Having divested himself of fear for personal safety, and’ of 
anxiety for his wealth, through loyalty to the Europeen potentate, 
Ecknelligodda dissave, with undaunted courage and resolntidn, 
Prosperity perched on his shoulders, and followed by armed bands, 
went forth against the rebel multitude, and, like the bird Ga- 
rooda, destroyed the insurgent serpents, 


Ii. Possessed of courage and gifted with victory, as were the 
mighty heroes, Ramah Arguna, Vasoo Deva, and Beema' Lena, and 
bounteous as the Kulpa Wurksha, did not he, the great Ecknqli- 
godda, rash forward and extinguish rebellion throughout Uwa? 


Til. He having received the sanction of the Great Brownrigg, 
the English commander, accompanied the troops with a powerful 
host of Saffragam people, pursued and hanged the rebels on trees, 
thereby stunning them with terror and dismay, 


+ 
IV. The archers in their ambuscades laid their hand on the 
how-string, but before they could discharge their arrows they 
were stultified with fear, and underwent severe chastisement. 
Why have ye forgotten all which Ecknelligodda accomplished ? 


Protected by the troops, Ecknelligodda and his host did eet: 
tainly excite terror and dismay among the inhabitants of Uwa, by 
plundering and destroying whatever came in their way.. What 
the troops spared they captured: nothing was too insignis. 
their rapacity, © : ee 
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” te ‘Kappitapola, and was acting in concert with him, was 
taken on the lst of November ; and with his capture 
the insurrection terminated. : 

Kappitapola and Madugalla were tried by a court- 
martial, and sentenced to suffer death, and both were 
beheaded on the 25th November. (Vide Appendix, 
No. X.) Several other chiefs were executed. Pilimi 
Talawa was tried and condemned to death ; but his sen- 
tence was commuted to banishment to Mauritius. It is 
remarkable that this chief had been twice similarly con- 
demned, once by the deposed king, and again by a court- 
martial, and had his life spared. 

Bheylapola, the chief who had so materially contri- 
buted to the conquest of Kandy,—the aléged friend of © 
the British government,—was kept a prisoner.at Co- 
lombo until 1825, when he was banished to Mauritius, 
apparently in consequence of being suspected of having 
favoured the insurrection. The rivalry and animosity 
which had long existed between the two groat chiefs, 
Eheylapola aud Molligodda, is presumed to have had 
much influence in binding the latter to the interests of 
the British government. He was the only chief of con- 
sequence who was uot presumed to be implicated in the 
revolt. Ehoylapola had much reason to hate, and to 
wish to subvert Molligodda, whom he had known, under 
a former regime, as a cruel enemy, seconding the wishes, 
and enforcing the orders of the deposed king, and whom 
he now saw in possession of the highest dignity under 
the British government. Had the insurrection suc- 
ceeded, and Eheylapola attained power, Molligodda 
would, no doubt, have felt the influence of his vengeance, 
and, foreseeing this result, the safety and welfare of the 
adikar became intimately connected with our success. 
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in a great measure, be attributed our being able to pre- 
serve @ footing in the country. 

Molligodda died in 1823. Eheylgpola died in Mau- 
ritius in April 1829, being about fifty-six years of age. 

A considerable number of petty chiefs were banished, 
either as a commutation of punishment, or from being 
suspected of having countenanced the revolt, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Colbrooke, in his Report upon 
the Administration of the Island of Ceylon, (24th De- 
cember 1831,) recommended that the governor should 
not, in future, be allowed to exercise this power, except 
in cases of great emergency ; the power of banishing in- 
dividuals, without trial, being incompatible with the « 
interests of the country. : 

On tho death of the deposed king, (1832,) the exiles 
were permitted to return to Ceylon, provided they en- 
gaged to reside in the maritime provinces, and not to 
revisit the Kandyan country. : 

“It would be difficult,” says Dr Davy, “ to give the 
English reader an accurate idea of the manner in which, 
during the rebellion, hostilities were carried on on either 
side. When a district rose in rebellion, one or mére 
military posts were established in it; martial law was 
proclaimed ; the dwellings of tho resisting inhabitants 
were burnt; their fruit-trees were often cut down ;. and 
the country was scoured in every direction by small de- 
tachments, who were authorized to put to death all who 
maade opposition, or were found with arms in their hands.” 
But, in a warfare of the kind in question, where every. 
inhabitant is a foe, persons who are not with us are com- 
monly presumed to be against us, and treated as enemies, 
Hence the war carried on against the insurgents became 
characterized by devastation and extermination. Are 
Sisek A Sadan Niel tet, aothienll sete a nek Abeta 
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war with barbarians, but by retrograding into barbarity 
themselves? The dwellings of the inhabitants were, as 
_has been already stated, burned, and their fruit-trees cut 
‘down, without any reference to whom they belonged.’ 
The measure of destroying grain and fruit-trees, in 
the neighbourhood of Badulla, was a harsh proceeding, 
being a country which, in the best of times, does not 
produce sufficient food for its own inhabitants.* Owing 
to the labour required to fell trees, much fewer of them 


* Deuteronomy xx. 19,—In the East, a much more considerable 
part of man’s subsistence being derived from fruit-bearing trees 
than in our climate, the wanton destruction of such trees is there 
considered little less than an act of impiety. “Some of the se- 
verest injuries done to the Kandyans during the insurrection,” says 
Colonel Campbell, “were the destruction of coco-nut trees, and 
laying waste the rice-grounds, by breaking down the immense 
mounds or embankments, constructed to retain the water, 80 ¢s- 
sential in the cultivation of the grain, and which it must take 
years to repair or replace.”—(Ezcursions and Adventures, ¥c., 
vol. ii, 124.) ‘This barbarous devastation resembles that which 
William the Conqueror inflicted upon the inhabitants of Yorkshire 
and Northimberland, who resisted his authority. William effec- 
tually subdued the insurgents; but he left that part of his king- 
dom literally a wilderness, having, for the purpose of preventing ° 
a new insurrection, depopulated the country by fire and sword, 
and reduced a large tract of it to the solitude and silence of death, 
It is affirmed, that about 100,000 men, women, and children, 
were destroyed in this terrible operation, and that, for nine years 
thereafter, not a patch of tillage was to be seen between York and 
Durham. “There are none against whom the flame of human 
passion burns more fiercely and enduringly than those who, for- 
getting the humanity of the man and the heroism of the soldier, 
have marked their progress through a hostile territory by smoking 
hamlets, devastated fields, and homeless orphans.”—(Bentham. ) 
In warfare, similar circumstances apparently lead to the com- 
mission of similar atrocities. ‘In a recent ‘account of an expedi- 
tion of the French into a fertile province in Algiers, the French 
officer in'command relates, that he gave ordets to his soldiers to 
cut down the olive-trees and the fig-trees of the district, the only 
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‘wore destroyed than would otherwise have. been the 
case. In the neighbourhood of the military stations, the 
central bud or cabbage of coco-nut trees was sometimes 
abstracted, by which means the tree was effectually 
‘killed. The cabbage was used as food by the soldiers. 

The whole country was traversed in every direction 
by predatory military parties, who applied the torch to 
the cottages and whatever other property fire would 
consume, and which they could not carry away. Women 
and children were, as appears by general orders, some- 
times captured and retained as prisoners of war. 

“ Driven from their villages,” says Major Forbes, 
* their coco-nut trees cut down, their property and crops 
destroyed, and unable to till their land, the natives 
suffered severely from sickness and famine, besides 
those who fell by the fire of the Brittsh troops.” 

The following extract from a general order issued by 
the governor, Sir Robert Brownrigg, bearing date 
Kandy, 6th January 1818, will convey aclearer descrip- 
tion of the manner in which hostilities were conducted, 
than can be done by a general account :~ 

’ “Captain C., in pursuance of Lieutenant-Colonel 
y's orders, marched from Madoola on the morning of 
the 29th ultimo, with Lieutenant L., 73d regiment, and 
a party of 50 rank and file, to. chasfise the rebels of a 
neighbouring village, whon he fell on several of them 
concealed in lemon grass, killed four or five, and took 
one prisoner, and burned the houses of a Mohottal, and 
the houses of other head men who had been concerned 
in the murder of the late Mr Kennedy. The prisoner 


tion can extort from them a reluctant submission to the auth hovity 
of France.” “No prisoners are made, except by rare ex: 
and no hostages¥on either side. No quarter.is asked or exoortien, 
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gave information of the hiding-place of a horde of insur- 
gents near to Madoola, when it was determined by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H. to surprise and seize them the same 
night, which was completely effected by Captain C. and 
his party in the most gallant manner.* The rebels, as 


* The Mr Kennedy, whoge name is mentioned in the:general 
order, was assistant-surgeon to the Let Ceylon regiment. He left 
Kandy on the 9th December 1817, with an escort of one Malay 
corporal, two Malay privates, and cight Cafiries, together with a 
party of coolies, loaded with rice, for the purpose of proceeding 
to @ station in the province of Uwa, Having passed the military 
station of Panella, about twenty-four miles from Kandy, the party 
was attacked by a large body of Kandyans, who killed Mr Kennedy, . 
the eldven soldiers forming the escort, and thirteen coolies. One, 
if not more, of the coolies having concealed himself in the jungle, 
escaped death. It appears, from the best information which could 
be obtained regarding the slaughter of this detachment, that the 
Kandyans kept at a considerable distance from the party, untit they 
had completely expended their ammunition, when, having become 
comparatively defenceless, they were surrounded and felled ta the 
earth with long poles, One sentiment seemed to animate the mass 
of the population—a detestation of foreigners who meant to 
humble their national pride, together ‘with a desire to avenge, by 
every possible expedient, the injuries they considered their country 
had sustained. 

Similar horrible scenes occurred in many of the retrograde 
movements of the French army in Portugal and Spain. On the 
yetreat of Marshal Soult from Oporto in 1809, the British army 
found the road strewed with dead horses and mules, and with#ie 
bodies of French soldiers who were put to death by the peasantry. 
‘When we find capitulations disregarded, and such scenes of cruelty 
take place in a civilized and Christianized country, need we wonder 
thatsimilar cruelties, afd similar breaches of good faith, should occur 
under similar cireumstances of foreign invasion, among a Kandyan 
population? The war of a people struggling for their indepen- 
dence, their institutions and usages, may be expected to be differ- 
ent from an army of mercenaries,—the excesses of an invaded 
people being generally of a barbarous character. A writer in a 
periodieal asserts, that he knew a village in India where a body of 
cavalry that engaged itself in the streets was beaten out with long 
poles.. He concludes by observing as follows :— Of all bitter, 


Se pe oe te kd ttnattnane (nd nreeerve an honest man 
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is supposed, to the number of fifty men, were in a cave 
situated near the summit of a mountain, which being 
silently approached by our detachment, small divisions, 
under Lieutenant L. and Serjeant Murray, of the 73d 
regiment, were posted in the pathways at each end of 
the mouth of the cave, while Captain C. proceeded, with 
the remainder of his brave soldiers, to the front. The 
alarm being given within, the inhabitants set up a 
hideous yell, and rushed from the cavern. Twonty of 
them were killed by our troops, and the remainder pre- 
cipitated themselves down the steep declivity of the 
mountain, by which they must have severely suffered. 
In the darkness that prevailed, one woman and child 
were unfortunately killed ; but the instant it was under- 
stood that women and children were in the cave, that 
generosity which is inherent in the breast of évery 
soldier serving in the British ranks, was manifested - 
towards them, and they were protected. Most, indeed, of 
the rebels who effected their escape, owed their safety to 
the great anxiety of the detachment to avoid doing any 
further injury to the helpless females and their children. 
One gun, several spears, bows and arrows, and a small 
quantity of paddy, were found inthe cave. * ¥* 
* * The commander of the forces has plea- | 
sure in signifying, in public orders, his. best thanks to 
Captain C., Lieutenant L., the native officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and soldiers under their command, 
and is well persuaded that their gallantry will be duly 
appreciated by the troops, and that all will strive to 
emulate it. 
(Signed) “Henry Bares, * 
“ Dep. Asst. Adj.-Gen.”. 
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seemed much disposed to take prisoners, and that the 
atrocities of a force trained to the usages of civilized 
warfare, were not less flagrant than those of an uncivilized 
population. White and black races, the invaded and 
the invaders, Christian and Pagan, vied with each other 
in promoting the horrors and barbarities of mutual de- 
struction. Probably this was considered the only effec- 
tual mode of carrying on the war, and that the end 
justified the means. Did not the means condemn the 
end? Mr Knighton seems to think so ; for, after quot- 
ing Dr Davy’s account of the manner in which hostili- ° 
ties were carried on by the Kandyans, who were fighting 
in defence of their ancient institutions and usages, and 
the English who were contending for conquest, he con- 
clodes with the following observations :—‘ No conducty 
on the part of the Ceylonese, could justify the cruelty 
of the English.” *« * #* ‘Such proceedings as 
those may have been politic and successful, but they 
are not those on which a humane mind can dwell with 
pleasure, and we’ may reasonably question whether it 
would not have been more just and wise altogether to 
evacuate the interigr, than to allow such a state of 
things to continue so long as they did.”—( Knighton’s 
History .of Ceylon, page 330.) 

The comparative superiority of civilized nations over 
uncultivated communities may be often delusive. “ The 
manners, the crimes,’ of illiterate savage tribes are apt” 
enough to appear to us in their full dimension and de- 
formity, but the violations of natural law among ‘civil- 
ized nations have a solémn varnish of policy which dis- 
guises the enormity of guilt.” —( Essays on the History of 
Mankind, by Professor Dunbar, page 274.) 

The means used to “ chastise” insurgents in Kandy, 
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which was adopted by the Duke of Cumberland to finish : 
malcontents in Scotland. ‘‘ During and affer the 
Rebellion in, Scotland in 1745,” says my authorjty, ‘in ~ 
many places the dispersed clans were hunted gown like’ 
wild beasts, tracked to their dens and holes iA the hill- 
sides” and either burnt or smothered by- imbustible 
materials lighted at the mouths of these rannies, or 
compelled to come out to fall upon the payonets and 
swords of their pursuers. Every man who wore the 
tartan was a rebel and traitor, whose body, and soul, and 
goods were forfeited; and so the soldiers slashed and 
plundered wherever they camo, without any attention to 
guilt or degrees of misfortune.” 

Human character is greatly formed from human em- 
ployment. The result of example and practice, in 
training the human mind to regard with indifference, 
and even to sanction, acts of great inhumanity, is almost 
incredible, (2 Kings viii. 12, 13.) ‘* When I am dis- 
charged,” said a private of the 19th; Regiment in the 

# hearing of an officer, “I intend to béegome a highway- 
man ; for one thing,” said he, ‘after what I have seen 
in Kandy, taking the life of 2 man will give meno con- 
cern.” | 





“There’s nought so monstrous but the mind of man . 
In some conditions may be brought to approve.” 






* Whoever has the power of declaring war, should 
exercise that prerogative with jnfinite caution ; for, 
whether a war be denominated aggressive or defensive, 
it is a fallacy to suppose that hostilities can be carried 
on without most revolting bar! 

Cruelty excites cruelty, 


The blessed fountains of merey.were dried up in. both 
the invaded angthe invaders/ We being the aggressors, 
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the Kandyens, who were struggling to expel ua fromthe , 
country to preserve their independorice, could not be 
expected to allow us much claim to either good faith or 
Humane treatment. . 
‘During the insurrection, the troops were frequently 
‘ éxposed to great danger, and always liable to much 
fatigue. The natives gvisoly avoided mecting them 
openly in the field, being sensible that their strength 
lay in stratagem and bush-fighting ; in fighting accord- 
ing to their own fashion, and carefully eschewing our 
combined modes of aggression. 

During the American war of independence, General 
Howe was always anxious to bring Washington to a 

sbattle on what he called fair and equal. terms, which 
the latter always declined by retiring to strong defensive 
positions, Both of the generals were of opinion that in- 
experienced troops were unable to withstand the British 
army in the field. Extemporaneous levies are unable 
to resist veteran troops, except in woody, mountainous, 
and difficult countries, containing many strong natural 
positions. Each of the generals knew his comparative 
strength and comparative weakness, and acted accord- 
ingly. The inexperienced levies had, however, the best 
of it in the end. 

On account of the woody character, and almost impe- 
netrable nature of the country, the military parties 
were greatly exposed to the missile weapons of the’ 
enemy. Detachments were frequently dodged by three 
or four Kandyans, who, in consequence of their know- 
ledge of the by-paths, could fire upon the party occa- 
sionally, and keep up with iton a march. When a man 
wae ‘killed, the detachment was halted ; wood was col- 
lected, and the body burnt—a measure which caused 
delay. The burning of the body was adopted to prevent 
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mutilation, as the enemy was in the habit of imitating 
our old method of executing traitors, by impaling. the 
heads of the killed close to a British post. When a 
man was wounded, so as to render him unable to march, 
he required to be carried ; and this operation was com- 
monly effected by putting him in a cumley, or country- 
blanket, suspended under a bamboo. In this manner, 
two coolies were able to carry one man. These circum~- 
stances obviously retarded the march of troops, and ex- 
posed them long to the fire of the enemy. It was even- 
tually deemed advisable to suspend the ordinary plan of 
marching troops, conveying stores, and transporting 
sick by day through the disaffected parts of the country, 
and to endeavour to perform these duties under the ob-# 
scurity of night. By nocturnal marching, fewer casual- 
ties occurred from tho fire of the enemy ; but the labour 
and long-protracted fatigue of the troops were greatly 
increased. This result may be easily conceived, when 
we take into account the ruggedness of the country and 
the impracticable nature of the pathways. In addition 
to the natural impediments which occurred, such as 
deep rivers, mountain-torrents, rugged precipitous roads, 
morasses, &c., the Kandyans constructed many artificial 
modes of obstruction. In the pathway along which it 
was necessary to march, they frequently dug pits, in the 
bottom of which pointed stakes were placed. Numerous 
other modes of hinderance were adopted, many of them 
evincing considerable ingenuity. The progress of troops 
was consequently extremely slow during night,—often 
not so much as a mile in an hour. Frequently it was - 
impossible for the escorts of provisions and ‘stores to 
cross the mountain-torrents in the dark ; consequently, 
the mer were abliged to halt, and to lie down for atime 
upon the damp grass, exposed to inclement. woather. 
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The chilly dews of night, as well as frequent exposure to 
tropical rains, and remaining long in wet clothes, were 
fertile sources of disease. 

The mode of warfare adopted by the Kandyans in 
1817 and 1818 is graphically described by Robert 
Knox, who published his account of Ceylon ig 1681. 
“In their war,” says he, “ there is but little valour 
used,—although they do accomplish many notable ex- 
ploits,—for all they do is by crafty stratagem. They 
will never meet their enemies in the field, to give them 
a repulse by battle and force of arms ; their usual prac-" 
tice is, te waylay their enemy, and stop up the ways 
before him. Here they lie lurking, and plant their 
‘guns between the rocks and trees, with which they do 
great damage to their enemies before they are aware. 
Nor can they suddenly rush in upon them, being so 
well guarded with bushes and rocks before them, through 
which, before their enemies can get, they fide, carrying 
their great guns (ginjals) upon their shoulders, and are 
gone into tho woods, where it is impossible to find them, 
until they come themselves to mget them after the former 
manner.” ‘ 

“A nation determined, by external situation, to em- 
bark in schemes of dominion, possesses immense advan- 
tages in war over any other nation who arms merely for 
defence. The principles of interest, of ambition, of 
glory, embolden the designs of the former, and give to 
their efforts irresistible impetuosity. The efforts of the 
latter are more constrained and reluctant ; and the most 
prosperous success, ultimately terminating in a tempo- 
rary security rather than in positive acquisitions, pro- 
duces not the martial ardour and enthusiasm which ac- 
tuate heroic minds."—/ Fesaue on the Histery of Mankind. 
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Scarcity of food was severely felt in a number of the 
statious. At Panella, where Colonel Hook commanded, 
the daily ration was sometimes not more than a quarter 
of a pound of salt meat, and half a seer of unclesned 
rice—a seer being equal to about one pound and three 
quarters, English weight. Around many of the posts 
not an article of sustenance could be procured, either 
by purchase or by plunder. The means of transporting 
commissariat stores being inadequate, the ordinary 
ration was generally much reduced. Paddy, the unhusked 
grain from which rice is obtained, was frequently issued 
in place of rico, without any other article of sustenance. 
Mach sickness was the result of these exhausting labours 
and privations in an insalubrious climate. Indeed, it 
was not. to be expected that men could endure, without 
great loss, in any climate, the accumulated hardships 
and privations to which they were exposed. : 

The ambunt of mortality which took place in the 
army employed in this service, including the native 
corps, the Madras and Bengal troops, together with the 
pionests or coolies, during the insurrection, it is impos- 
sible to-estimate ; and ‘ho detailed account of: the loss 
sustained has been published. The following statement 
in regard to the mortality which occurred among the 
Lurepean force in the island, and in the.73d Regiment, 
will satisfactorily show that it must have been very great. 

The mean strength of the European troops in the 
island, during the year 1818, was 2863, and the morta- 
lity 678, being in the proportion of 236 per thousand, 
or nearly one-fourth. The ordinary annual mortality of 
troops in the United Kingdom is 15 per thousand. 

The 73d Regiment, which waé chiefly employed in 
the Kandyan country, lost by death 356 men, or 412 
per thousand. = 
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* ‘Phe country round the small garrison of Kattabowe, 
in Velassy, and its depending posts, was, perhaps, more 
insalubrious than any other part of the island where we 
had troops stationed. The number of European soldiers 
exposed to tho climate of Velassy, from the 12th July, 
when the prevalence of sickness commenced, to the 20th 
of ‘October, whan the endemic was presumed to have, in 
a great measure, terminated, was 254. Only two of this 
number, the commanding officer, (Captain Ritehie,) 
and the medical officer, (Mr Hoatson,) escaped fever ; 
79 men died in Velassy, and 173 wero trausferred, sick, 
to Batticallo, 114 of whom, it is supposed, died at that 
station. 

Although hostilities terminated before the end of 1818, 
the fatigue, hardships, privations, and previous disease to 
which the men had been exposed, rendered them, for a ” 
long time after, liable te various diseases of a fatal char- 
acter. The mean strength of the 73d Regiment, in 1919, ‘ 
was 566, and the mortality 160, or 282 per thousand; and 
105 were invalided ; consequently, the regiment may be 
said to have lost 621 men in two years, Only 12 of the 
men of the light company of 1817, consisting of about 
110 individuals, survived to go home with the regiment 
in 1821. This company was very actively employed in 
the Kandyan country during the whole period of the 
insurrection, 

The following abstract of the monthly returns of this 
regiment, for three years, will show the rapid increase 

- of the proportion of mortality which took place during 
the revolt, together with the high ratio which continued 
among the men for a period of ten or twelve months after 
hostilities had ceased :— \ . 
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1818, 1819, 1820, 
Strength. Died. Strength. Died. “Strength, Died. 
January, 996 3 609 7 614 3 
February, 989 9 577 10 548 4 
March, 984 4 570 6 544 3 
April, 973 in 542 27 539 4 
May, 947 34 518 19 536 3 
Jane, 91631 496 23 517 2 
July, 899 7 490 19 516 1 
August, 860 35 474 14 511 5 
September, 776 86 606 5 508 3 
October, 706 68 634 10 500 
November, 683 21 630 7 536 6 
December, 647 34 617 13 5382 4 
353 160 38 
Average strength, 864 564 533 
The proportion of mortality being, in 1818, 412 per 1000. 
_ _ in 1819, 283 do. 
_ - in 1820, 71 do.* 


No very accurate estimate can be made to what ex- 
tent the native inhabitants suffered by death. Dr Davy, 
who had the best opportunities of acquiring information 
on this subject, thinks that, including those killed in the 
field, together with those who were executed, or died of 
disease and famine, the mortality may have amounted, 
perhaps, to 10,000. Having suffered so severely in lives 
and property by resisting our aggression, it may be ex- 
pected that a large portion of the Kandyan population 
will long “‘ rue the day when we crossed their mountains, 
and deplore the time when their old system of govern- 
ment was overturned.”—{ Dr Davy.) How many of the 
chiefs and people were banished to Mauritius I am 


* The elementary materials from which this return is constructed, 
were obtained = Hay, when Adjutant to the 73d Regi- 
ment, . 
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unable to state. Kandy, as a kingdom, may be consi- 
dered in some respects singular, having so Jong, with 
apparently inadequate means, successfully resisted the 
arms and the policy of powerful, ambitious, and hostile 
neighbours, But, to attain this object, how many lives 
have been lost, both by the invaded and the invaders! 
“‘ The warlike enterprises of our time have been al- 
most exclusively directed against the independent po- 
pulations of barbarous countries; and, under pretence 
of extending the institutions of civilized nations, or of 
providing for the security of their own frontiers, the 
most powerful states of Europe have been, or are still, 
engaged in these contests. Yet, in spite of all that may 
be said of the rude and savage habits of these barbarians, 
and notwithstanding the advantages promised to them 
whenever the fruits of knowledge, industry, and order 
shall ripen amongst a people to whom the elements of 
Christian government are unknown, it is certain that 
our sympathies are at variance with our actions, and we 
instinctively rejoice in the hardy valour with which these 
children of nature. encounter and repel the civilized in- 
vaders of their land. They have in their favour the 
rights of freemen, and the virtues which belong to a 
patriarchal form of society, and an independent, life. 
They are opposed bythe formidable power of disciplined 
armies, and by the persevering policy of governments, 
prepared to sacrifice their wealth and their troops for 
the attainthent of what is often a chimerical or a worth- 
Jess object. They are fighting for all that is dearest to 
man, and their defeat must be followed by the loss of 
their liberty, perhaps by the gradual extirpation of their 
race; whilst their civilized assailants can boast of no 
such exalted or heart-stirring motives, and the courage 
displayed on their side is no more than the result of that 
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discipline which makes them instruntents of the caprices , 
of ambition or the obstinacy of princes.” —{ Times Bree: 
paper, ‘27th September 1845.) ‘ 

On the ‘continent of India,.when conquest. was snot | 

* aimed at by open hostilities, our first object has boon, = 
under the pretence of friendship, to establish a subsidiary’ 
force in the dominions of those with whom we were con-" 
nected, in return for a stipulated tributé. The Kipg of 
Kandy was, however, very cautious in committing i 
self with us, apparently placing little faith in our pto- 
fessions of amity: he uniformly declined our interfer- 
ence with his government, perhaps from observing, that 
the objet of our friendship and our enmity had been 
the same in India; whether flattery or force’ were the 
means, extension of territory wae ways the end. 

« All wars of interference,” says the. Rev. "Mr Cali: a 

. “arising from an officious intrusion into’ the concerng ; 
of other States,—all wars of ambition, carried on for 
the purpose of aggrandizoment,—are criminal in their 
qutset, and have hypocrisy for their common base. First,» 
whore is the hypocrisy of encumbering our neighbour with 
an offcious help, that pretends his‘good, but means our 
own; then there is the hypocrisy of ambition, where 
some restless grasping potentate, knowing that: be is 
about to injure and insalt, puts forth a jesuitical pre- 
amble, purporting that ho himself has been’ first insulted: 
and injured; lastly, comes a minor and subordinate * 
hypocrisy, common to the three kinds stated above ; I 
mean that of those who pretend most deeply to deploge 
the miseries of war, and who even weep over them with: 5 

. the tears of the crocodile, but who will not put a stop: 
"to war, although they have the means, because they find’ ” 
theit own private account in continuing it. en SiN 
vol. ii, pe $80.) 
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Tho Rev. Mr Allen, in his Diary of a March through 
Sinde, &c. &e., after giving a brief outline of ‘ Our, 
schemes of  wajust aggression” in Western India, 
fervently prays for “the diffusion in India of that 
blessed gospel, which is not only the brightest mani- 
festation of the glory of God, but the harbinger of peace 
and good-will towards man.’ Unjust aggression, by 
nominal Christians, ill exemplifies these benign princi- 
ples of Christianity,and must contribute rather to deter 
than: to allure comparatively barbarous nations and 
peoples from adopting the “ more excellent way.” 
Hitherto, it is much to be regretted, Christianity seems 
to have had but very limited influence in either pro- 
moting peace and good-will among men and nations, or 
in meliorating the horrors and barbarities of political 
strife. We find no time and no place since the creation 
of the world, in which religion, common-sense, justice, 
or humanity, could prevent the effusion of human bleed. 
Civilization may have softened our manners, but it has 
added to our power, and perhaps, I may almost say, it, 
has promoted the disposition to mutual destruction. , 
Will the time ever arrive when Christians will be no ’ 
longer the destroyers of Christians, the slayers of their 
- fellow-men? Unfortunately for the peace of the world, 
.the efforts of the ambitious have been sanctioned by 
popular approbation, and many worthy persons, humane 
and benevolent in the private relations of life, have 
been deceived into the opinion, that a warlike under- 
taking, which is successful, is not only just but 
glorious. 

Gerieral Brownrigg left Kandy, and returned to the 
sea coast, on the 25th November ; and, on the same day, 
Kappitapola and Madugalla were executed by decapita- 
tion. The entry of his Excelloncy into Colombo. is 
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described as being quite triumphal, “ under beautiful 
archways through the streets of the Pettah, (or suburbs 
of Colombé,) lined with troops, and crowded with. the 
{ahabitants in their holiday dresses,—the cannon ofthe - 
ramparts firing, and the bands of two or three regiment 
playing.” 

Before leaving Kandy, his Excellency issued a pro- 
clamation, or new constitution for the Kandyan country. 
The principal changes which this proclamation prémialp 
gated were, Ist, Relating to the revenue: compulsory 
labour was to be abolished, except for making and repait- 
ing roads and bridges ; and, in lieu of personal services, - 
a tax of one-tenth of the annual produce of cultivated 
lands was to be levied, being about double the former 
assessment. Personal services constituted a chief part 
of the revenue of the deposed king; but they were 
found to be of little or no value to the British govern- 
mont, and, being unproductive, they were abandoned, 
and another tax substituted. 2d, Relating to the ad- 
aministration of justice, which was to be conducted,by 
offigers appointed by government. With the exception . 
of the temples, the administration of the public affairs 
of the Kandyan provinces was to be solely executed by 
English functionaries. 

Compulsory labour of various kinds confined to be, 
enforced in Ceylon, until it was recommended to be 
abolished by Licutenant-Colonel Colbrooke, in his Report 
on' the Administration of the Government of Ceylon, 
(December 1831.) It was alleged that this oppressive 
tax had, in the Kandyan country, been sometimes more 
rigorously enforced by the local goverriment than ever 
under the native government, and that this was too often 
done without regard t to the ancient customs of: the 
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individuals? The system of forced labonr made it 
necessary that.a power of punishing those who refused 
to work should reside somewhere. In practice, the 

. power of investigating the facts whieh outhoriséd 
punishment, and the authority to inflict the penalty, 
were exercised by the same functionary. ‘The system 
of forced labour,” says Colonel Colbrooke, “has been 

- 80 irregularly maintained, and been productive of so 
ouoh injustice, that I cannot but recommend its entire 
‘abolition by an order of his Majesty in Council” 
‘t Under the superiutendence of Sir Edward Barnes,” 
saya Major Forber, ‘the country derived all the benefit 
that could be produced by unrecompensed compulsory 
labour, which was exacted according to the customs of 

. that despotism, to the powers of which the British 
government had succeeded ;” indeed, it was “enabled 
to exact much more, both of labour and revénue, than 
any native despot would have ventured to demand.”"— 
(Eleven Years in Coylon, by Major Forbes, vol. i. page 
56) 

_ “Those few chiefs who were not greatly suspectéd of 
favouring the insurrection, had their titles confirmed, 
and received a fixed pay from government. Formerly, 
they had been remunerated by a contribution from the 
people, or an assessment on them. 

The proclamation in question entered fully into ap- 
parently very small matters. It was therein directed, 
“That on entering the hall of audience, every person 
shall make obeisance to the portrait of his majesty there 
suspended.” Europeans were to show respect to the first 
and second adikar, ‘‘ by touching their caps, or taking off 
their hats,” when they passed. “ The chiefs holding the 
high offices of first and second adikur will be received by 
all sentries whom they may pass in the dev with cartfid 
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arms.” ‘ Dissaves, or chiefs holding the governor's 

commission, may punish offences by corporal punish- 

ment, not exceeding twenty-five strokes with the open 

hand, and by imprisonment for a term not exceeding seven 

days.” 

Since the year 1818, when the insurrection ceased, 
no active opposition or resistance has been made by the 
Kandyans to the British government ; although indica- - 
tions of dissatisfaction have occasionally occurred, so as 
to excite a feeling of insecurity on the part of the Eng- 
lish colonists. 

Early in the month of January 1820, a pretender to 
the throne of Kandy raised his standard in Bintenna, ° 
Having collected a few Vedahs, he seized a Vidahn of 
the province of Velassy, and commanded him to excite.’ 
the people to rise in his favour. He asserted that he 
was a scion of a Kandyan royal family, and-that he had 
been appointed king. On the 12th January he was cap- 
tured, and sent to Badulla, Martial law having been 
proclaimed in.the province of Velassy, upon hearing of 
his.pretensions, he was forthwith tried by a court-mar- 
tial for levying. war against our sovereign lord the king, 
with the intgnt to subvert. his government in the Kan- 
dyan provinces, and found guilty of the crime laid to 
his charge, being, as alleged, an infraction of a specified 
article of war, and sentenced to suffer death. When 
the proceedings of the court-martial were examined at 
Colombo, it was found that the conviction of ihe pre- 
tender was invalid, inasmuch as the article’ of, war, 
which it was alleged he had violated, did not ‘inter 
capital punishment ; by which means Wimala Darma 
Narendrasinha Maha Rajah, the pretender, in question, 
escaped decapitation ; but without any farther trial_he 
was banished to Mauritius. oe 
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A disturbance of a different kind took place in 1834. 
During the month of March, the governor, Sir Robert 
Wilmot Horton, received information from Mahawel. 


_ letenne Dissave, that treasonable intentions existed 


among some of the chiefs, priests, and other persons in 
the Kandyan provinces, This intimation led, as may 
be supposed, to a due degree of inquiry, and at last it 
was determined to seize certain persons who wero sus- 
pected of being ringleaders of a revolt, —a measure which 
was effected on the 19th July, by surrounding the 
houses of the-implicated persons, before daylight, with 


‘troops, and then seizing them at daybreak. Twenty- 


three persons were taken into custody, amongst wliom 
were Molligodda, first adikar, only brother to the first 


" adikar Molligodda, who died in 1823, Dunawille Dis- 


save, commonly known by the name of Loco Banda, 
Raddegodde Lekam, two priests, together with a native 
officer of the Ceylon Regiment. On the 12th January. 
1835, the above six persons being ‘considered the chief 
conspirators, Were put on their trial before the Supreme 
Court, Colombo, for high treason: the other persons 
supposed to be concerned were either discharged or 
admitted as evidence, The indictment cgntained three 
counts, and eleven overt acts wero charged in it, com- 
prehending a conspiracy to levy insurrection, rebellion, 
and war against the king, to set up some pretended 
prince or relative of the late deposed King of Kandy to 
be king of the Kandyan provinces, to endeavour to pro- 


_ eure assistance from Siam and from the French nation, 


to seduce some of the soldiers in the Ceylon Rifles from 
their allegiance, and to kill the soldiers and subjects of 
the king, é&c., &¢. Following the common views of 
government in Oriental countries, the conspirators wished 
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moting their power and influence, and preserving their 
ancient institutions and usages, without contemplating 
any limitation or restriction to his despotic authority. 
"The examination of the witnesses lasted from the 12th | 
till the 20th, beings period of nine days. On the 21st, . 
the presiding judge summed up the evidence, and the 
jury, after deliberating for upwards of an hour, returned 
a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty.” The deputy king’s-advo- 
cate stated, that the verdict could only be attributed to 

a belicf on the part of the jury that the witnesses for the 
crown were perjured, and the chief-justice observed, that 
he ‘was surprised by the verdict.” : 

The jury was composed of six Europeans, and seven 
natives of high rank, inhabitants of the maritime pro- 
yinces. The prisoners objected to being tried by Kan- 
dyans. It is understood that the. six Europeans were _ 
unanimous for conviction, but that the seven natives 
were of a contrary opinion, and, being thé majovity, the 
verdict was an acquittal. 

_ Notwithstanding the acquittal of the accused by the 
jury, the governor dismissed the first adikar from office, 
andgall the others who were in the pay of government ; 
namely, Duswillo Dissave,* Raddegodde Lekam, and 


* In 1839, his Excellency the Governor of Ceylon, the Hon. 
Mr Stewart Mackenzie, accompanied by his son, paid a visit. to 
the residence of Molligodda, where he dined and slept. ‘This 
chief was distinguished for hospitality to Europeans, particularly 
to military officers. In 1843 he was reappointed to an official 
situation under government in the Four Cortes. * 

Dunawille Dissave, alias Loco Banda, or Bandas, was a son ‘of 
a wife of Milawa, dissave of Velassy, who died a state-prisgner in 
Columbo in 1822, Loco Banda, then a mere youth, accom- 
panied his father to Colombo when he was arrested’ and inde - 
prisoner. Here he was sent to an English school, where he masde™ 
tolerable progress in acquiring'a knowledge of the nie 
guage. He was also much taken notice of by tlie offteest 
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two priests of the Malwatte establishment. The native 
officer of the Malay regiment was dismissed from the 
service, 

The disaffected persons appear to have at one time 
intended to adopt a legal mode of seeking redress of any 
grievances under which they might consider themselves 
to labour, by forwarding a ‘memorial to England, to be 
presented to the king by delegates, who could give 
information in full detail upon any parts of it that re-_ 
quired explanation. A copy of the proposed memo- 
rial to his majesty was transmitted to the governor at 
his request by Dunawille Dissave, (Loco Banda.) The 
following brief notice of some passages of this document 
will show the grounds of the dissatisfaction of the chiefs, 


garrison, by which means he learned to speak the language rather 
fluently. Shortly after, Milawa died ; his reputed son returned, 
to his paternal residence, Dunawille, about eight miles from 
Kandy, where he resided with his mother. He married in 1824. 
His time waa chiefly employed, or rather spent, in attending the 
court ofthe judicial commissioner in Kandy, and in lounging 
about the residence of the civil servants of government, Occa- 
sionally he was employed in court as an-interpreter; and after 
some time had elapsed he was appointed to a situation under 
government. Mrs Heber describes Loco Banda ambeing, in 1825, 
quite an Eastern dandy: he “rode well,” she ‘germs us, “and 
was evidently proud of his horsemanship; but his flowing gar- 
ments were ill adapted for riding.” He was very anxious to in- 
troduce his wives and daughters to Mrs Heber, and she was 
equally anxious to see them; but being constantly occupied, she 
was obliged to leave Kandy without visiting them. It is pre- 
sumed Mrs Heber was mistaken in regard to Loco Banda’s 
domestic population, the Kandyans very rarely entertaining a plu- 
rality of wives; and as he was married only in 1824, his daughters 
could not be numerous in 1825. Loco Banda seems to have 
generally accompanied the bishop's party on their evening rides. 

unawill@was certainly the most active, if not the most talented, 
of all the persons engaged in the conspiracy. He is now, 1845, 
an assistant-superintendent of the Rural Police in Kandy, with a 
salary of L.100 a year. 
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The memorialists state, that having submitted to the 
English government, they formally transferred their 
allegiance to his Britannic Majesty, at a convention 
held at the Palace of Kandy, on the 2d of March 1815, 
when it was, amongst other things, “agreed and 
established, that to the adikars, dissaves, and all other 
chiefs and subordinate head men, should be saved the 
rights, privileges, and powers of their respective offices, 
and to all classes of the people safety of their civil 
rights and immunities, according to the laws, institu- 
tions, and customs established and in force among them,” 
In accordance with the convention, the chiefs and head 
men enjoyed their rights and privileges, but latterly 
some ‘appointments of rank and consequence” have 
been abolished, and other “rights and emoluments” 
diminished. The memorialists farther state, that “ The 
apprehension of the probable abolition of the ancient 
and honourable offices of first and second adikar, 
caused in the minds of all classes of Kandyans the 
deepest sorrow and regret; they had no reason what- 
ever, at the period of the convention, to expect so great 
a calamity as the abolition of the offices of adikar and 
dissave, sare coeval with the oldest institution of 
this countryy~md on the attainment of which dignified 
offices always depended the perpetuation of this honour 
and consideration of the noblest families of this country. 
Nor can the Kandyan chiefs, and the nation in general, 
now conceive how they have deserved so great a mis- 
fortune.” They conclude with the prayer, that as they 
voluntarily ceded their country, and transferred their 
allegiance to his Britannic Majesty, their loyalty. and 
services since “may all meet with generous consider- 
ation; and that such considération may operate so far . 
in favour of the Kandyans as to save their country from 
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~ dismemberment, and from being incorporated with the 
maritime districts, so that it may continue to subsist in 
its ancient integrity as the kingdom of Kandy, and 
retain its celebrated name of Singhala.” They also 
‘« deprecate with earnestness, but with the profoundest 
submission, the abolition of the offices of adikar, dissave, 
and others, which were instituted in times of high anti- 
quity, and have always been regarded with veneration 
as accessories of the constitution of their country. 
Should; however, their native offices be deemed no 
longer necesgary, and abolished, the petitioners crave 
the enactment of an ordinance, to the effect, that such | 
of their countrymen as have held, or were eligible to 
hold, the aforesaid native offices, should be also eligible 
at present to serve the office of assistant government 
agent, inasmuch as they are already conversant with the 
main duties of such offices, such as the collection of 
grain, revenue, &c. ; and that in process of time, such 
of them as obtain a competent knowledge of the English 
language, and of business, should be eligible also to 
some of the higher civil appointments ; and that, until 
such new appointments be made, the present holder of 
the offices of adikar, and other superior pative appoint- 
ments, should be continued therein, with their respective 
salaries, emoluments, and honours undiminished.” 

It would be difficult to give a satisfactory reply to this 
well-written memorial. By assuming the unlimited rule 
of the King of Kandy, and promising “to the chiefs a 
continuance of their respective ranks and dignities,” 
thereby virtually engaging to protect them in their 
despotic usages, we indirectly approved of the policy and 
rule of the deposed sovereign, and gave the chiefs every 
reason to expect that their institutions and customs 
would not be altered, or their power abated. The 
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emancipation of the. mass of the people from the thral- - 
dom of rajahcariak, (king’s work,) compulsory labour, 
and compulsory attendance at the festivals of Boodhiem, 
@ measure which greatly reduced the power, influence, 
arid consequence of the privileged classes and priest, is 
presumed to have been the principal cause of the disaf- 
fection that became evident among some of the chiefs 
and priests at this time. It is worthy of observation, 
that the deposition of the king is supposed, upon good 
authority, to have been, in a great measure, caused by 
hig endeavours to reduce the power of the chiefs, and to 
meliorate the harshness of their despotic sway over the 
people, while the disaffection of the chiefs to the British 
government, at this time, arose from a similar cause, 
an emancipation of the lower orders of the population 
from the bondage of compulsory labour. 

The apprehension of the memorialists, in regard téthe 
dismemberment of the Kandyan country, and the aboli- 
tion of the honourable offices of the first and second 
adikar, was well founded. The ancient kingdom of 
Kandy is now incorporated with the maritime provinces, 
the, whole island being divided into five provinces, 
namely, 1st, Western Province; 2¢, Southern Province; 
3d, Northern"Province; 4th, Eastern Province; 5th, 
Central Province ; the revenue and judicial departments 
being administered chiefly by Europeans. The offices 
of first and second adikar have been abolished. A few 
Kandyans continue to be employed in subordinate situa- 
tions where they have little influence. Distinction, high 
place, and power, the objects of laudable ambition, are, 
by our assumption of the government of the country, 
placed beyond the attainments of its indigenous popula- 
tion of every class and grade. Hitherto, it seems to 
have been an inevitable consequence of our position, as 
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foreign conquerors, in India, to supersede and suppress 
the native dignitaries. It is confessedly difficult to 
avoid -intrusting all real authority to Europeans, and 
thereby conferring upon them a monopoly of power and 
influence ; but it is quite obvious that the exclusion of 
the natives of a country from having any share in its 
government cannot fail to excite discontent. ¢ 

“There is no doubt,” says Lieutenant De Butts, 
“that many of the adikars, dissaves, and other chiefs, 
who, although subject to the fiat of royalty, formerly 
ruled-as lords paramount in their respective provinces, . 
regard: our levelling sway with no other feelings but those 
of hatred and undying enmity.”—(Rambles in Ceylon, 
by Lieutenant De Butts, p. 157.) 

We are told that civilization marches in the rear of 
conquest, and that barbarous nations have received this 
boot from the refined and polished blades of their vic- 
tors. True civilization implies 4 gradual advancement 
of a people in wealth and prosperity, and the moral and 
inteltectwal’ improvement of the populagion. It would 
be highly interesting to know what means lave been 
taken by the British government to develop the moral 
and intellectual faculties of the people, and to promote 
thd industrious arts, and what has been the general 
result of British rule in ameliorating the condition of 
the'differont classes of the population of the Kandyan 
_ country, and in promoting an amalgamation of feelings 
and opinions between the conquered and the conquerors, 

Both the privileges and the thraldom of. castes or 
classes of the population have been abolished, and civil 
liberty among all ranks established. The poorer classes 
have, by this means, acquired valuable rights, while the 
importance and dignity of the wealthy have been dimi- 


ars 
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nished. The native landed proprietors have been de- 
nuded of political power, and deprived of the hope of 
obtaining personal consideration, except by superior 


“knowledge, or the acquisition of riches, modes of attain- 


ing distinction to which they have not been trained, and 
to which they are little disposed. Dissatisfaction must 
therefore be for a long time expected, as no effectual 
attempt has been made, or is making, to equalize the 
privileges and immunities of the white aud black races, 
and the distinction between the Europeans and indige- 
nous inhabitants is as wide as ever. The poorer classes 
of the-Kandyans have not been much accustomed to 
continuous exertion, and rarely hire themselves as 
labourers, so that they reap comparatively little benefit 
from the capital which is invested in the cultivation of 
sugar and coffee by European planters, 

As foreigners, differing in the great elements’ 
tionality, namely, race, language, institutions, and reli- 
gion, we are so much opposed to the natives of India, 
(and the same, observations will apply to the natives of’ 
Ceylon,) that it is not to be expected we can, within a 
brief period, if over, establish a cordial or social union 
with them. Being generally excluded from any patti- 
cipation in the government of their own country, what 
can be expected of the wealthy classes, but that they 
should sink into a state of abjeot submission, with few 
objects of life beyond indolence and sensual indulgence ? 
Men of the higher ranks, who, under the native govern- 
ment, might have filled the first dignities of the state, 
have, in consequence of our acquisition of the country, 
lost all, political importance. Degradation excites dis- 
satiafaction, since under no circumstances can they hope 
to be placed, as to social station, on an equality with na- 
tives of the United Kingdom. We protect their lives 
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and their property, but it has not, as yet, been our po- 
licy to rouse their ambition, or to excite them to culti- 
vate the manly and patriotic virtues. We have not 
attempted to instruct and improve the people, so as that 
when they could effect our expulsion, they would be able 
to administer the government of the country themselves. 
Exclusion from honourable employment must mortify 
individuals of talent, humble family pride, and degrade 
all but the poorer classes of the population, the woak, 
and the worthless. Even in the maritime provinces, 
we are informed by Casie Chitty, all the “ magistracies 
are filled by burghers, no native having, as yet, been 
allowed to participate in the benefit they confor, the 
rank of Maha-modliar being the highest a native can 
attain.” ‘‘ Many natives,” he adds, “ may be found 

* who are as competent to discharge the duties, and as 
capable of filling these places of, trust as the burghers.” 
Under such circumstances, a very long period must 
elapse before the English dominion is interwoven with 

\ the social state of the Kandyan population, so as to have 
areal hold on the minds of the people. Mrs Heber con- 
cludes her Journal of a Tour in Ceylon, commencing 
25th August 1825, with the following observation: 
“Glorious as Ceylon is by nature, it has, as yet, had 
very few of the advantages of civilization.” 

' Hitherto, the population of Ceylon has existed in dis- 
tinct classes, with but little, if any, assimilation, namely, 
white and black races, Christian and Heathen, the pri- 
vileged and the non-privileged ; each class speaking a 
different language ; and the equal admissibility of all 
to public employment, if such a principle exists, is 
merely nominal. We profess to have an interest in the 
happiness of the indigenous races, and we intend to 
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ours,” We do not recognise their fitness to rule them- 
selves, A better day for the population of our foreign 
possessions will, however, soon dawn,—it having been 
declared by high authority, that the colonies. must be 
henceforth dealt with as integral parts of the empire. 
A measure of this kind will, I hope, greatly promote 
intellectual and moral improvement, intellectual and 
political freedom. Christianity is the only efficient 
means of advancing civilization, of repressing selfishness, 
and promoting benevolence. It was Christianity which 
first promulgated the fundamental doctrine of thumgn 
melioration, that all men are equal, and that we should 
respect and love ono another. ‘If we wish,” says Dr 
Thirlwall, “to promote civilization among the indi- 
genous inhabitants of the. British colonies, let us convey 
to them something that deserves to be transported so 
far; not only a little mgasure of our intelligence, of our 
industry, and our knowledge, and our arts, but those 
higher blessings without which all the others have no 
value ; those which make men to be indeed men; which 


are the measure and the test of all the good we enjoy, . 
and the source of all temporal and eternal happiness.”—~ 


(Proceedings of a Meeting held in London, March 19, 
1846.) , 
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No. I. 


ADAM'S PEAK, 
Text, p. 8. 


Durie the year 1819, Mr Sawers, the Commissioner of 
Revenue in the Kandyan provinces, and the writer of these 
pages, visited Adam's Peak, a mountain which has obtained 
a variety of names. ‘The natives call it Samanala, or the 
hill of Samen, and also Mallua Sree Pada, or the hill of 
the holy foot or footstep; while the Mahommedans call it 
* Baba Aadamalei. The Sree Pada, or sacred impression, on 
the top of the mountain in question, is held by the Boodhists 
as a memorial of Boodhoo; the Mahommedans claim it for 
Adam ; and the Hindoos assert that it was Siva who imprinted 
his footstep on the mountain. The popular name, among 
Europeans, of this venerated mountain, Adam’s Peak, is ob- 
viously derived from the name by which it is known to the 
Mahommedans, Baba Andamalei. 

We left Kandy on the 29th March, and proceeded by Gam- 
pola, Ambegamme, Welle Maloo, Doonateboo Oya, and Gan- 
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galoo Oya, which station may be said to be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Peak. We found the pathway from 
about-Welle Maloo so much overgrown with luxuriant vege- 
“tation, that the guides were often at a loss to recognise a path. 
During the native government, it was customary for the chiefs 
to visit the Peak by this route, and, as they always travelled. 
with a great retinue, the pathway was annually cleared of the 
jungle and young tregs. These pilgrimages had, however, 
nearly ceased from the time the English occupied the country. 
In the month of February 1817, two chiefs, each having about’ 
100 followers, went on a pilgrimage by this route; but from 
that period it was supposed that not a human being had passed 
in this direction till we did. Ihave not learned that the Peak 
has been visited by this route since 1819. 

Owing to the uninhabited state of the country through which 
a great part of our road lay, we could not expect to be accom- 
modated with a hut to sleep in, and, in anticipation of this- 
contingency, Mr Sawers had provided a tent, on which account 
the number of his followers was greatly increased. Including 
the coolies who carried the tent, chair-bearers, baggage-coolies, 
servants, &c., the whole party consisted of about eighty or 
ninety individuals. We left Kandy in the expectation that 
the road would permit of our being carried in a chair, with a 
bamboo lashed to each side; but, after reaching Ambegamme, 

* we found the road too narrow, and much too rugged, to.admit 

~. of this mode of conveyance. From this station, therefore, 

~ until we reached Palipattoola, a stage beyond the Peak, we 
prosecuted the journey on foot.” 

From Gangaloo Oya, the Peak rose abruptly, i in the shape 
of a large tapering dome, being completely covered with jungle, 
except on a few spots near to the top, where the naked grey 
Tock appeared. 

Ascent—We left our ground at Gangaloo Oya on the morn- 
ing of the 3d April, at a quarter past seven o’clock. Fora. 
short way, our route led up the left bank of the Oya, when it 
crossed to the right bank. Upon reaching the Oya, the ser- 
vants ‘and followers commenced the ceremonies of ablation 
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preparatory to a delivery of their poojah, or offering, at the 
shrine of Boodhoo. The offerings, which were chiefly copper 
coins, were carried on the head. The pathway up the’moun- 
tain lay in a deep, narrow, rugged ravine—a water-course int 
wet weather. When we had accomplished about two-thirds 
of the ascent, otr followers informed us that we had arrived 
at the place where it was usual to present an offering of needles 
and thread to Boodhoo. ‘The offering is laid upon a rock 
which lies on the right of the pathway. Only one needle and 
thread were found among our party ; but, to remedy this want 
of foresight, as soon as one Boodhist deposited the offering on 
the rock, it was seized and deposited by another. Near to the 
summit, the pathway leads over a bare, but not very preci- 
pitous rock, in which steps are cut to render the ascent easy. 
There are also some chains lying over the rock, which are in- 
tended to assist pilgrims in their ascent. These chains are 
fixed into the rock at the upper, but not at the lower end. 
At about a quarter past nine o’clock we re&ched the summit. 
Summit of the Peak.—This mountain, which is considered 
sacred by the professors of several very different forms of reli- 
gion, rises 7420 feet above the level of the sea. The apex is 
surrounded by a wall about five feet in height, in which there 
are three openings, two corresponding with the two roads or 
tracks by which the Peak may be ascended, and one which 
Jeads to a well or spring situated without the wall, and a few 
yards below it. The space enclosed by this wall is about.- 
twenty-three paces in one direction, and twelve or thirteen in 
another. A shelving rock, about nine feet high, and which is 
the extreme point of the Peak, ocenpies the centre of this en- 
closure. ' Along the inside of the wall, a level space runs: all 
the way round, and, from the outside of the wall, the declivity 
of the mountain is, in general, very precipitous. The rock, 
which occupies the centre of the enclosure, is surmounted by 
an open shed, constructed of wooden posts and a roof, which 
is attached to the rock by means of iron chains. Uniler this 
roof is the object of worship, the alleged impression of the left 
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name is but a very rude resemblance of a human foot, and 
appears to. have been partly hewn out of the solid rock, and 
partly constructed of lime and sand. The outer border, and 
‘the elevations which mark the spaces between the toes, are 
obviously plaster-work. In length, the impression is about 


five feet six inches, and in breadth two feet ‘six inches; the | 


depth being irregular, varying from one and a half to two 
inches. The cavity, or foot-print, is surrounded by a border 
of what appeared to be gilded copper, about three or four 
inches wide, ornamented with a few gems of no value. 





# On one side of the rock there is a small hut, six or seven 
feet square, which is the ordinary residence of a priest, when 
on duty, but which we occupied while we were on the Peak. 
There were also two small huts immediately without the gate 
by which we reached the area. Near to the hut within the 
enclosure were two bells suspended on frames. The water 
of the spring already mentioned is supposed to be endued 
with many virtues. Close to the wall there were a number 
of tree rhododendrons in full flower, which added greatly to 
the beauty of the scene, 
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Pilgrims.—During the north-east monsoon, when the 
weather is commonly dry on the western side of the island, 
(i. ¢., from January till April, inclusive,) the Peak is visited 
by a number of pilgrims, who come by the way of Saffragam. 
On our arrival at the summit, there were about forty pilgrims 
engaged in their devotions before the sacred impression ; 
and during the day a considerable number of parties arrived, 
consisting of persons of ali ages. Some of them were 
indeed mere children; and others, both men and women, 
were bent and infirm from old age. They were all obviously 
dressed in their best clothes. When a party of pilgrims ar- 
rived, they generally proceeded to the rock in the centre of the 
enclosure, which they ascended on the shelving side. They 
stood for a short time looking at the sacred impression, making 
occasionally a number of profound salaams, putting the palms 
of the hands together, and holding them before their faces, 
bending low at the same time, or raising them above the 
head. While thus employed, they seemed to be muttering. 
some words of devotion. Each individual ‘preséuted an offer- 
ing, which was placed on the sacred impression. The offer- 
ings were various, consisting, however, generally of copper 
coin, rice,.-betel leaves, areka-nuts, ‘cotton . cloth,, onions, 
ftoWwers, a lock of the hair of the head, or a portion of a long 
beard. ‘The offerings, which are a perquisite of the Tirinancy, 
or chief priest in Kandy, are removed soon after they are depo- 
sited on the holy footstep. The pilgrims then descended the 
rock, and formed themselves into a row, with their faces 
towards the foot-print or Sree Pada. Here one of the party 
opened a small prayer-book, constructed of talipot leaves,< 
(banna potta,) and read, or rather chanted, a number of sen- . 
tences or passages from it. At the end of each passage he 
was joined by the whole group, male and female, in a loud 
chorus or response, We did not observe the priests assist the 
pilgrims in their devotions, although we were informed that 
they sometimes do so; indeed, when offerings are made at any 
of the temples, a priest commonly attends and repeats the 
Pan Sile, or five commandments of Boodhoo. 


*; 
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The ceremonies at the sacred impression having been com- 
pleted, each of the pilgrims rang one of the belis already men- 
tigned, by pulling a string attached to the clapper. . They.then 

Mduced some strips of cloth, which had been previously 
sipped in oil; these having been lighted, were by some of the 
pilgrims placed upon a flat iron shelf, erected for the purpose, 
and by others upon a fragment of a rock. We learn from 
Davis, that in a Boodhist temple in China, there was a very 
large bell in one of the courts, which was struck on the outside 
with ¢ mallet to make it sound; and the reason the priests 
assigned for so doing was, to rouse the attention of Boodhoo 
to their prayers. 

The pilgrims commonly finished their devotions in about 
twelve or fifteen minutes, after which they proceeded forth- 
with to descend the mountain. Most of them, however, first 
paid a visit to the well. By far the greater number seemed 
never to cast a look beyond the parapet wall, or to contem- 
plate the magnificent natural objects which surrounded them: 
Nominal Christians often join in theve devotional exercises 
with apparently as much zeal as the professed Boodhist. 

Priests —We found two priests on duty at the Sree Pada, 
one being a man far advanced in life, the other apparently not 
much above twenty years of age. Except during the period 
of the yéar.when pilgrims resort to the Peak, there are no 
priests upon it. They superintend the collection of the offer- 
ings, a lay person being appointed to receive them; but a 
statement of the amount is kept by the priests. At the end 
of the pilgrim season the amount of the receipts is transmitted 
to the Tirinancy, or chief priest in Kandy. The annual average 
of the value of the offerings is about L.250. 

Immediately upon our reaching the summit of the Peak, the 
senior priest waited upon us, and made many inquiries respect- 
ing our health, &c. Having learned that we intended to 
remain there all night, he most earnestly recommended and 
entreated us to alter our determination in that respect ; he 
said we should certainly be visited with sickness if we re- 
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‘mained on the hill all night. As he found our resolution to 
remain in. his ‘neighbourhood was not to be altered, he 
peared, but in a very short time returned, bringing With 
him a handful of dried plants, a portion of which he gave to 
each of us, He took great pains to impress us with a belief 
in the virtues they possessed to prevent disease, when worn 
as an amulet. Some of them, he said, would protect us from 
bears and elephants, and others from evil spirits, &e. To one 
plant he attributed the virtue of preventing misfortune, sick- 
ness, and evils of all kinds. 

_  Allittle before sunset, the senior priest, accompanied by a 
boy bearing a small parcel, repaired to the Sree Pada. Hay- 
ing made a number of profound reverences, he took from the 
parcel a small bell, which he rung over the impression, and 
then laid it aside, followed by a number of profound salaams 
or reverences. From the parcel he next took a fan, which he 
waved for a considerable time over the foot, followed by a 
number of low bows. A piece of cotton cloth was then depo- 
sited for about a minute upon the impression, and then re- 
moved, followed by the usual number of salaams, ‘The foot 
was then strewed over with flowers, which were permitted to 
remain. The ceremonies for the day being finished, the priest 
returned to his hut, accompanied by the boy and his bag of 
sacerdotal implements. 

An opinion prevails amongst the natives of Ceylon, that no 
one but a priest can reside with impunity even for a night on 
the Peak, and the priests seem to be impressed with the same 
belief, disease or death being the penalties to which it is said 
transgressors are liable. There are several temples in- Ceylon, 
—Katteragau, for example, which the natives are unwilling te 
approach unless for a specific purpose, being filled with a 
superstitious dread and awe, arising from their belief in the 

‘influence of malevolent deities or devils. In consequence of 
this delusion, it was with much difficulty that Mr Sawers pre- 
vailed upon his servants and followers to remain on the Peak 
all night. Being unprovided with any- accommodation, it 
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and a degree of cold not known in Ceylon except in a similar 
simmation. . 

“Atmospheric Phenomena.—-On our reaching the summit of the 
Peak, the clouds, which were far below where we stood, were 
rising in mist, and rapidly disappearing. Here and there large 
masses of white vapour or mist lay in the spaces which inter- 

~ yened between high mountains, where the sun’s rays had but 
partiajjy reached. Portions of these masses rose at intervals, 
and were rapidly dissipated by the incumbent stratum of 
warm air. The atmosphere above us was all day free from 
clouds, the sky being a deep or rather a dark blue. The 
heat of the sun was not ardent, nor was the light strong. 
Although there were no impending clouds, several slight 
showers fell during the day. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt to describe the beauty 
of the magnificent scene which engaged our attention for a 
great part of the time we were on the Peak. On each side of 
the mountain we gazed with delight over an irregular surface 
of mountains, hills, and ridges, covered with trees and foliage, 
Yariously coloured with different shades of brown, green, and 
red. ‘Tropical forests have always an autumnal appearance, 
probably from the constant reproduction and decay of the 
foliage. Mountains, hills, precipices, rivulets, and even the 
trees, were seen at a great distance with unusual distinctness. 

Towards sunset, our attention was much directed to the 
rapid formation of clouds, and‘to their seemingly fantastical 
changes in appearance and rapid motions. In one place we 
perhaps saw distinct masses lying quite still on the surface of 
the earth, while in their immediate or near neighbourhood 
other clouds were in rapid motion, sometimes in a horizontal 
and at others in a vertical direction. : 

A view of another kind presented itself towards midnight. 
The moon shone bright, while the clouds were at rest, appar- 
ently reposing on the surface of the earth, presenting a uniform 
stratum of the finest white down or rather snow, diversified 
by the dark-coloured peaks and “Mountains which appeared 
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spersed with a number of deusely-wooded and dark-coloured 
islands, some idea may be formed of the moonlight view we 
enjoyed’ ied 

For some time before sunrise, the sky towards the East had 
a bright flame colour, indicative of the approach of day; and 
as there were no clouds above us, the sun burst forth suddenly 
in all his glory, the shadow of the mountain extending, at the 
same time, apparently for fifty or sixty miles towards the 
west. In proportion as the sun rose in the sky, light and 
floating vapours began to ascend from the upper surface of the 
clouds, and the whole mass below soon seemed to be in a state 
of transition and rapid motion. Here, however, our observa- 
tions terminated, having at half-past six o'clock left the 
summit to commence our descent of the mountain. 

Temperature.—The temperature of the air in the shade ranged 
during the day from 640 to 68°. 


At 8 p.m. it was ‘ 7 ~ 87% ¢ 
9 ” : : : : 5549. 
lam. i . : 63°. 

3 ” ae. . . 514°. 
6 7 5 . : - 55, 


The temperature of the spring already mentioned at six o’clock 
a.m. was 53°. 

Descent.—The declivity from the summit by the Saffragam 
road is much more precipitous than the Kandyan side of the 
cone, At several places the track leads over a bare, smooth, 
precipitous rock, upon which chains, fixed at one end, are ly- 
ing for the purpose of assisting the pilgrims. The cone of 
rock near the summit seeins to overhang the lower part of the 
Mountain, by which means a view is obtained which is truly 
awful; at one angle the view downwards is frightful, and not 
without danger. Pilgrims, at this part of the ascent, have, 
by looking down, become giddy, and falling, have lost their 
lives. We were occupied about twenty-five. minutes in de- 
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scending the precipitous apex of the Peak. At two o'clock 
p.m. we reached Palepattoola, and next day arrived at 
Ratagpoora, where we embarked on the Kaiu Ganga for 
Caligex 


No. I. 


MOOTOO SAWMY AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Text, p. 87. 


ARticLes OF ConvENTION entered into between his Highness 

' Prince Mootoo Sawmy on the one part, and his Excellency 
Frederick North, Governor, Captain-General, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over the British Settlements on the 
Island of Ceylon, on the other part, for the attainment of 
the just objects of the present war, the speedy restoration 
of peace, and the general security and happiness of the 
inhabitants of this island. 


Article I. The British Government in Ceylon agrees to de- 
liver over to Prince Mootoo Sawmy the town of Kandy, and 
all the possessions dependant on the crown of Kandy, now 
occupied by the British arms, excepting the province of the 
Seven Corles, the two hill forts of Giriagamme and Galge- 
derah, and a line of land not exceeding in breadth the half of 
a Singalese camondry across the Kandyan territories, for the 
purpose of making a direct road from Colombo to Trincoma- 
lee, which road shall not pass through the district known by 
the name éf the Gravets of the town of Kandy, which aforesaid 
province, forts, and line of land, Prince Mootoo Sawmy hereby 
solemnly agrees to cede in full sovercignty to his Britannig 
Maiestv for ever. 
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IE. Prince Mootoo Sawmy further engages, that he will 
consider the enemies of his Britannic Majesty’s imperial crown 
as his own enemies; and that he will not, directly or ingtrect- 
ly, enter into any treaty or negotiation with any prigee or 
state, without the consent of his said Britannic Majesty, or of 
the governor of his settlements on Ceylon for the time being. 

TIL, As Prince Mootoo Sawmy is undoubted heir to the 
last lawful King of Kandy, the British government will re- 
cognise him as King of Kandy, as soon as he shall have taken 
upon himself that title with the usual solemnities, and ratified’ 
the present convention; and in case the said prince, should 
require an auxiliary force to maintain: his authority, the 
British government shall afford him troops; the expense of 
such troops, during their employment in the service of the said * 
prince, being to be defrayed by him, at a rate to be agreed 
on, ce 

IV. It is mutually agreed, that all daties on the common 
frontier shall be abolished, and none established except by 
mutual consent. : 

V. Itis agreed by Prince Mootoo Sawmy, that all Malays 
now resident in the Kandyan territories shall be sent with 
their families into the British territories, as shall likewise all 
Europeans and Portuguese who may not obtain a license from 
the governor of the British possessions to reside in the said 
Kandyan territories ; and all Europeans and Portuguese, who 
may commit crimes within the Kandyan territories, shall be 
sent to the British territories for trial. 

VI. It is mutually agreed, that all natives of Ceylon or of 
India, except such Portuguese as are mentioned in the last 
article, hed be subject to the laws and tribunals of the country 
where the offence may have been committed. 

VII. Prince Mootoo Sawmy promises and agrees, that he 
will protect, to the atmost of his power, the monopply of cin- 
nymen enjoyed by the British government; that he will - 
allow the cinnamon peelers belonging to the said. British 
government to gather cinnamon in his territories to the west 
of the Balany Kandy ; and that he will furnish as much cin- 
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namon as may: be required, at the price of forty-six dollars per 
bale of eighty pounds. 

VIU. Prince Mootoo Sawmy also engages to permit persons 
duly authorised by the British government to cut wood in all 
his forests. 

IX. The said prince also engages not to prohibit, either 
directly or indirectly, the exportation of paddy grain and areca- 
nat from his territories without consent of the British govern-- 
ment. 

“X. Prince Moatoo Sawmy furthermore engages to give a 
“fafoeosndct to the prince lately on the throne to retire into 
the British territories with his family, and to allow him a cer-" 
tain gum for his maintenance, which shall be agreed upon here- 
-after by the parties to these articles, provided it be not less 
than five hundred rix-dollars per mensem during the term 
of his natural life. 

XL .Anud for the better re-establishment of public tranquil- 
lity, Prince Mootoo Sawmy engages to allow such persons as 
have rendered themselves obnoxious to him, by opposing his 
just claims, to retire with their wives and families, money, 
jewels, and moveable property, into the British territory on 
Ceylon, there to remain unmolested. 

XH. It is moreover stipulated, that every encouragement 
shall be given by each party to the subjects of the other, in 
prosecuting fair and lawful commerce. * 

XIII. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty, duly author- 

’ ised by the British government on Ceylon, shall have liberty 
to travel with their merchandise throughout the Kandyan ter- 
ritories, to build houses, and purchase and sell their goods 
without let or hinderance. 

XIV. The subjects of the crown of Kandy shal}, on the 
other hand, be allowed to settle and carry on trade in the 
British settlements on Ceylon, and to purchase and send into 
Kandy all merchandises, salt, salt-fish, &c., on the same terms 
with the native subjects of his Britannic Majesty. 

XV. The British government shall be allowed to examine * 
the’ rivers and water-courses in the Kandyan territories, and : 
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shall be assisted. by the Kandyan government in rendering’: 


them navigable, for the purposes of trade, and the mutual ad- 
vantages of both countries. 

XVI. For the more perfect mainténance of these articles, 
and of good understanding and amity between the contracting 
parties, Prince Mootoo Sawmy consents and agrees fat 2 
minister, on the part of the British government, shall - Be per- 
mitted, whenever it may be required, to reside at the court of 


Kandy, and be received and protected wita. the honours due. - 


to his public rank and character. n, 
XVII. Thepe articles being agreed una between Prince 
‘Mootoo Sawmy and the governor of.the Bfitish settlements On 
Ceylon, shall be immediately transmitted to his Majesty for 
his réyal confirmation, and shall, in the meantime, be actéd 
upon with good faith by both the contracting parties, according 
to their true intent and meaning. 


No. Ui. 
Text, p. 89. 


* A Convention haying been entered into between the British 
government of Ceylon and his Majesty King Mootoo Sawmy, 
the illustrious Lord Pilimi Talawa, first adikar of the court of 
Kandy, the second adikar, and the other nobles of the court, 
agree to, and become parties in the same,— 

On condition that his Majesty King Mootoeo Sawmy deliver 
over the administration of the provinces belonging to the crown 
of Kandy to the aforesaid Pilimi Talawa, with the title of 

. Ootoon Komaraygn, (or Grand Prince,) during the term of his 
natoral life, and continue to reside and hold his court at Jé 
aapatam, or in such other part of the British territories on 
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Ceylon as may be agreed on between his said majesty and the 
British government. 

And for the proper maintenance of his royal dignity, the 
aforesaid Pilimi Talawa engages to pay annually to his said 
majesty the sum of 30,000 rix-dollars, in British currency, and 
to fulfil all the engagements entered into by his.majesty with 
the British government. 

And for the better security of the payment of the sums sti- 
pulated to be paid to King Mootoo Sawmy, as well as to the 
king lately on the throne of Kandy, the said Pilimi Talawa 
agrees to deliver to the British government at Colombo, in the 
course of every year, the amount of 20,090 ammonams of good 
aveca-nut, each ammonam containing 24,000 nuts, at the rate 
of #ix rix-dollars, British currency, per ammonam, to be paid’ 
by the agents of the said Pilimi Talawa to the said British go- 
vernment, in coined copper to that amount, or in such other 
articles as may be agreed on between the parties; amd the 
British government will, in that case, charge itself with the 
payment of the allowance stipulated for both those princes. 

And the adikar Pilimi Talawa agrees to cede, in perpetuity, 
to the British government the village and district of Goniavile, 
(or Elevele,) now called Fort Macdowal, in exchange for the 
hill-fort of Giriagamme, which the British government cedes 
again to Pilimi Talawa. 

And it is still further agreed upon, that all the princes and 
princesses of the royal family, now in confinement, shall be 
immediately set at liberty, and allowed to settle, with ‘their 
personal property, wherever they choose; and that a general 
amnesty and pardon shall be observed on both sides, as well 
towards those who have opposed, as towards those who have 
supported, the claims of King Mootoo Sawmy in the late or 
any former contest. 

And it is hereby agreed by his Majesty King Mootoo Sawmy, 
on his part, by his Excellency Frederick North, governor of 
the British possessions on Ceylon, on the part of his govern- 
ment, and by the illustrious Lord Pilimi Talawa, first adikar, 
on his part, and on that of the second adikar and principal 
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nobles of the court, that the articles above agreed uporf shall 
be carried into effect, fully and completely, as soon as the 
prince lately on the throne of Kandy shall be delivered into'the 
hands of the British government, and that, till then, a perfect 
truce and cessation of hostilities shall continue between all the 
contracting parties. 

And the said contracting parties have, in faith thereof, set 
to the said articles their seals, and signed them with their 
names respectively. 

(Signed) Frepericx Norrs, and 
Prim TaLawa, in Singalese. 


No. IV. 
CORPORAL BARNSLEY’S DEPOSITION AND NARRATIVE. 
Text, p. 105. 


1.—CorroraL Barnstry’s Derosrrion, made June 27, 
1803, before Captain Madge and Captain Pierce, of the 

. 19th Regiment, and Assistant-Surgeon Gillespie, of the 
Malay Regiment. 


“That on the 23d June, a little before daylight, the Kan- 
dyans commenced an attack on the hill-guard, in rear of the 
palace, on which was a three-pounder, and tookit. That soon 
after, a strong body of the enemy, headed by a Malay chief, 
made a charge on the eastern barrier to endeavour to take a 
gun “which was there; they were opposed by Lieutenant 
Blakeney, at the head of a few men of the 19¢f, who himself 
fell in the conflict. That an incessant fire was kept up until 
two o'clock in the day, when, as the enemy was endeavouring 
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to bréak in at the rear of the palace, Major Davie hung out a 
- flag of truce, offerifig to surrender the town on being permitted 
to march ont with his arms. This they consented. to; and 
Major Davie, after spiking the guns, marched ont about five 
o'clock, and proceeded to Watapaloga, where he was obliged 
to halt all night, being unable to pass the river. Next morn- 
ing the Kandyans sent out four Modeliers to propose, that if 
Major Davie would give up Mootoo Sawmy, (the king whom 
Governor North placed on the throne of Kandy, and who 
retreated with our troops,) they would assist him with boats 
and rafts to cross the river. On which Major Davie gave 
him up by his own consent. After which another message 
was sent, that there were plenty of bamboos and éther mate- 
rials at hand, and that they might make rafts for themselves. 
All that day was employed in endeavouring to make rafts, 
but: they could not succeed in getting a rope across the river, * 
owing to the depth and rapidity of the cufrent ; but next day, - 
about ten o'clock, Captain Humphries, of the Behigal Artillery, ‘| 
came and reported that he had succeeded in getting a rope 
across. About this time, some of the Malays and Gun-Las- 
ears began to desert in small parties, upog which Major Davie 
ordered the remainder’ to ground their arms, and follow him, 
with all the officers, back to the garrison, As soon as they . 
had proceeded two hundred yards on their way thither, the 
Kandyans stopped them, took the officers on one side,;‘and 
Rept them prisoners for half an hour, when, this declrant says; 
he heard shots in the direction of the place where the officers . 
were prisoners, and which was followed by their inassacre. 
That immediately after, they took the European soldiera two * 
by two, and leading them a few yards along the road, knocked 
them down with the butt-end of their Pieces, and beat out their 
brains. That this declarant was also Ted out with his comrade, 
and received a blow under the right ear, and a wound on the 
back of his neck, which the enemy conceiving te be suffiéient, 
then proceedd& to the murder of the remainder. ‘That he lay 
as dead for some time, and in that situation distinctly heard 
the firing, which he supposed to be the putting them all to 
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death. That he took the opportunity, while this was doing, 
of crawling into the jungle, (forest,) where he lay til night, . 
and then proceeded to Fort Macdowal to give the information 
to Captain Madge. 
(Signed) “ GmorGe >4 BARNSLEY, 
“ Corporal, 19th Regiment.” 


: . 2.—CORPORAL BARNSLEY’8 NARRATIVE. 
Text, p. 105. 


The following “ Narrative,” or account of the massacre at 
Watapologa, and of Captain Madge’s retreat to ‘frincomalee, 
was drawn up at the request of Corporal Barnsley, and accord- 
ing to his dictation, at Trincomalee, by Bombardier Alexander, 
shortly after Captain Madge and his detachment reached that 
garrison. Bombardier Alexander was a nephew of the late 
Major Alexander, successively Captain in the 19th and 3d 
Ceylon Regiments. The Bombardier had received a good com- 
mon education ; and Mr Howel, the editor of his Biography, 
bears ample testimony to his character for strict veracity :— 

“Before the period at which the command devolved upon 
Major Davie, of the Malay corps, the whole troops had been 
quite worn out by sickness and fatigue. The weather was 
dreadful ; for three days the rain had poured in incessant tor- 
rents; and the army was in full retreat, on the faith of a 
convention made with the treacherous natives. When they 

‘arrived on the banks of the Maha Villa Ganga, which the rains 
had swollen to a great height, a few of the sick, who had been 
left under the care of the natives, joined the retreating army, 
with the- horrible infgrmation that the Kandyans had com- 
menced. killing these poor helpless men, and that it was with 
difficulty they-had escaped. This threw a damp over the 
minds ef the whole army, who were busily preparing rafts to 
cross the river. When they were ready, some of the native 
troops awam across with the warps; and so far all was right, 
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aud they still had hope of escaping, when suddenly the rascally 
natives [Kandyans?] cut tha tow-lines before their eyes. 
Many of them [native troops ?] had already deserted to the 
enemy, whom Barnsley saw firing upon the English in their 
own uniform. As soon as this act of treachery was perpe- 
trated, all hope fled, as the enemy began to make their 
appearance on the opposite side, to oppose the passage. Soon 
after the adikar came down to Major Davie, with a proposal 
for him to deliver up Mootoo Sawmy (the lawful king, who 
had been crowned at Kandy, while General Macdowal was 
there) to the Kandyans, and the army would be assisted to 
cross the river, and get guides down to Trincomalee. Mootoo 
Sawmy delivered up his sword to Major Davie. Both of them 
shed tears at parting. The night was spent in great anxiety, 
but next day there was no effort made by the Kandyans to 
enable them to cross the river, nor any appearance of it... In 
this state of suspense, the adikar came again, and proposed — 
that the British should deliver up their arms, as it would.be. 
easier for them in marching, and the Kandyans woul” be 
more at their ease in conducting them. ‘This insidious pro- 
posal startled Major Davie and his officers, when a council of 
war was called. At the same time, two or three of the oldest 
soldiers of the 19th waited respectfully upon the Major, and 
requested that they might be allowed to hold a council at the 
same,time by themselves, which was refused. Unfortunately, 
it was agreed by the council to comply ; the men reluctantly 
obeyed with loud murmurs, and some of the mere. ardent 
spirits boldly called out not to do it. The unfortunate Major, 
whose mind was in a dreadful agony, gave the word, ‘ Ground 
your arms,’ then recalled it for a short time, during which he 
destroyed all his papers. At length the fatal act was done, 
and the troops marched to a distance-from their arms, and 
halted, when the. Europeans were separated from the native 
troops. Then the officers were likewise separated from the 
privates, and Corporal Barnsley saw them no more. 
“They were then marched to a greater distance from their . 
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staring in their faces, and demanding their clothes and other 
little articles. One of them seized the neckcloth of an Irish 
lad, one of the 19th, and began to pull it; he knocked him 
dowr at his feet. They stood thus some time exposed to 
insult, when an adikar came running down to them, and im- 
mediately two Kandyans seized the two men on thé right, and 
led them out of sight, and soon after returned for two more. 
This was repeated several times before the unfortunate victims 
began to suspect the dreadful work that was going on. They 
were stupified with horror; yet many were collected. One 
instance Barnsley often mentioned :—As they were leading off 
two of their victims, one of them, who had ten pagodas 
wrapped in a rag, took them out of his pocket and threw them 
into the bush. At length it came to poor Barnsley’s turn, 
who, more dead than alive, passively walked to the fatal‘spot, 
strewed with the bodies of his countrymen. The executioners, 
with’ their large swords, chopped their victims down; the 
sword fell upon the back of his neck, his head fell upon his 
breast, the sinews of his neck were cut through ; he got but 
one chop, and became deprived of all sensation. When his 
recollection returned, the groans of the poor wretches were 
dreadful. When he opened his eyes, he saw several of the 
natives with ginjal, or wall-pieces, talking over the heaps 
of slain, beating every one on the head, whefher life was 
extinct or not. During this sight of horror he lay as still as 
death, receiving only one, blow on the head, which’ again 
deprived him of sensation. When this butchery was com- 
plete, they began to strip the dead. He was himself stripped 
duting his unconsciousness ; and, upon his return to recollec- 
tion, there was only his shirt upon his body, which was a very 
bad one, or it had gone with the rest. 

"Phe next recollection he had was of a great shouting and 
tumult, He attempted to rise, but his head fell forward upon 


* his “breast. Anxious to know the cause, yet fearful of being 


observed by the barbarians, he rose on all-fours, and support- 
ing his head with his left hand, he could distinctly see a great 
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curiosity, those on the outside jumping up, stretching their 
necks as if to gain a sight of something that was going on in 
the centre. At this time he distinctly heard pistol-shots, and 
supposed it was the English officers shooting themselves, as 
they had their pistols concealed when the arms were delivered 
up; besides, he had heard some of his own officers say they 
would shoot themselves rather than be chopped down, if they 
saw no other alternative. This happened in the dusk of the 
evening. As soon as it was dark he crawled into the bushes, 
which were close at hand, and, in the best manner he could, 
made for the brink of the river, which was at no great dis- 
tance; yot it was a toilsome journey to him. 

“When daylight came, he saw a Kandyan busy cutting up 
the raft. The river had fallen much, for the. rain had ceased. 
As soon as he perceived the Kandyan, he went more to the 
right to be out of his view. When he came to the banks 
again, he found the river too-wide for him at this place; and 
recollecting having seen a bend in it, where the stream was’ 
not 80 broad, he urged his painful course towards it, support- 
ing his head with one hand under his chin, and the other 
under his elbow to aid it. Here he plunged in, swimming 
with his right arm, and holding his head out of the water with 
his left. In the middle of the stream he had nearly perished ; 
the current was so strong it hurried him along with it ; to pre~ 
vent which he had, in desperation, to use both arma, when 
his head fell under the water, ang he was ‘nearly suffocated. 
Again he raised it; the strength of the current was Past, 
and he reached the opposite bank im a very exhausted state, 
where he lay for some time, with part of his body in the 
tiver, and his breast and arms upon its banks. Anxious to 
get as far as possible from the scene of his suffering, and con- 
scious of his exposed situation, he made an effort to rise, and 
with horror saw a Kandyan on the top of the bank upon 
which he had landed, gazing ‘at him. Concealment was.‘now 
out. of his power; his resolation was at once taken, and he 
advanced boldly towards the Kandyan. who retreated'in tarray 
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to give him his mat to cover him, as the Kandyan showed no 
hostility nor wish to do him harm, and the rain had again set 
in. At length the Kandyan took it off, and held it out upon 
the end of his staff, saying, ‘Po, po,’ (go.) He accordingly 
wrapped it round fim: and made the best of his way in the 
direction of Fort Maedowal. 

“Shortly after, he came to a level part of the country, where 
there were a great many foot-marks, for the ground was very 
soft on account of the rain. His wound pained him much, and 
his head ached dreadfully from the blow he had got with the 
gun. Much as the rain incommoded him, he was pleased at 

‘its continuance, for it was a great means of effecting his 
escape, the Kandyans seldom leaving their huts in wet weather. 

“ Towards evening he came to a tract of rising land, where 
he found a deserted house which wanted the roof. Here he 
took up his abode, and passed a night of the most acute suf- 
fering. The rain poured down upon him in torrents; -his 
wound felt as if a red-hot iron lay on it, and almost drove him 
to despair; the night appeared to him au age, and thongh he 
wished anxiously for day, he knew not, when it arrived, what 
was to be his fate; but any thing was preferable to. the agony 
he suffered from his wound, which the inclemency of the 
weather now irritated more keenly than he could almost 
endure. 

“ As soon as daylight came, he examined the house in vain 
for some article or other that might be of use to him. At last 
he went out and gathered a few leaves; their properties were 
unknown to him, but they were to cool his wound. He then 
tore up his shirt, and dressed it, for the first time, in the best 
manner he could, and then began to descend towards his left, 
and shortly after saw smoke rising out from among some trees. 

* Cautiously approaching the spot, and peeping over the bushes, 
he saw a number of Indians, a savage race, who live by rapine 
and murder, and are said to be cannibals. They are tributary 
to the King of Kandy, and get from him a reward for every 
white man they can kill. He silently withdrew, and again 
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posite aide was so steep and slippery, that he was ander the 
necessity of sliding down on his breech. The country became 
again more level, and was interspersed with wood. Here he 
met.a boy carrying two bundles of firewood on a slip of bam- 
boo, over his shoulder, who, immediately on®eeing him, dropped 
his load and fled to the bushes. He took no notice, but hur- 
ried on, weary and faint from his wound and hunger. Thus 
he proceeded, concealing himself in the best manner he could, 
until he-met two men and a boy, who stopped him, and began 
to converse amongst themselves, often pointing to him. He 
knew not what they conversed about, but made all the signs 
he could think of to obtain their pity. At length one of them 
gave him a small cake of their country black bread. He put 
it to his lips, but was unable to open his mouth, not having 
the power of his jaws, (it was long after before he could chew 
his food ;) he broke it off in small pieces, and in vain attempted 
to swallow a little. At length they made. signs for him to 
follow them, and made no motion as if they were going to do 
him any injury. He walked with them for a considerable 
time; at length they came to some houses, where there were 
a good many native soldiers, and he was put into a back apart- 
ment of one of them. Soon after, one of their chiefs came to 
him, and made signs to him to prostrate himself upon the 
ground before him, which. he did. The chief then departed, 
and, soon after, a quantity of excellent curry and rice was 
brought him. With much trouble and pain i eat some of it: 
the swallowing it constituted his greatest difficulty. 

“The tom-toms were then beat, and the army collected, in a 
short time, to the number of about 5000 men and boys. 
Having placed him in the centre, they moved on in a crowd, 
in silence, without any appearance of military order, all crowd- 
ing round and staring at him. At this moment his mind was 
in great agitation, being unconscious what was to be his fate. 
At length they came to a pagoda, (a saumah house,) and ne 
now thonght his doom was fixed, and that he had been 
brought there to be sacrificed to their god. To his great relief, 
however, they passed on, leaving him in as great uncertainty 
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as ever what was to be his fate. At length his agitation be~ 
came so great, that his mind grew confused, and he walked 
onward, almost unconsciously, until they came in sight of Fort 
Macdowal, when they halted. Fort Macdowal is sixteen 
miles from Kandy, on the road to Trincomalee. 5 

“The chief then came up to him, and caused a ginjal-piece to 
be brought and placed to his shoulder, ready cocked. He did 
not know the meaning of all this, but thought they meant him 
to fight against the English, or they would put him to death. 
He was going to pull the trigger, as a signal that he would do 
any thing they commanded, when the chief, who was an old 
man, caused it to be taken from him, and smiled. After a 
great deal of dumb show, with the assistance of some of the 
natives who spoke the Malabar language, of which he knew a 
little, he was made to understand that the chief wished the 
English to come out of Fort Macdowal, and fight him in the 
open ground. When he saw that Barnsley understood what 
he meant, he was allowed to proceed, along with two of the 
natives, to deliver his message, and they conducted him to the 
bottom of the hill where the fort stood. As soon as they came 
near it, they said, ‘ Po, po,’ and left him, happy to be out of 
their hands. At his near approach, the sentinel was struck 
with terror at his emaciated figure and ghastly look. He was 
conducted to Captain Madge, commander of the fortress at the 
time, who was thunderstruck at his appearance, and the me- 
lancholy tidings*he bore. The first words he said were, ‘The 
troops in Kandy are all dished, your honour.’ Captain Madge, 
in astonishment, required an explanation, which was too easily 
given, when he immediately ordered the guns to be spiked, and 
arrangements made for evacuating the fort, which was done 
about ten o’clock, after the moon had sunk behind the hills. 
All the sick were left to the mercy of the enemy, who had 
already. shown that they had none. The lamps were left 
burning, and the march was commenced in silence. This, 
however, was soon discovered, and those of the sick who were 
most able followed the line of march until they dropped. 
Poor Barnsley, after having his ghastly wound dressed by the 
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surgeon, marched on, supporting his head by his hands, as he 
had done all along, and arrived, with those who were able to 
keep up, on the Cottiar shore, where the man-of-war boats 
were stationed, who took them on board, and brought them to 
Trincomalee, which they reached on the 3d July.”—(Life of 
Bombardier Alexander Alexander, written by himself, and 
edited by John Howel, vol. i. p. 112.) 


. 


No. V. 


* LETTERS TO CAPTAIN JOHNSTON FROM THE ACTING ADJUTANT+ 
GENERAL. 


Text, p. 128. 


Cory or Two Lerrers addressed to Captain Johnston, by 
order of General Wemyss. 


a (Most secret.) 


‘ Trincomalee, September 3, 1804. 

Sin,—In the event of your not having marehed towards 
Anriagam, you are directed to have a strong detachment in 
perfect readiness, as soon as possible, to march to Kandy by 
the route of Uwa. To enable you to equip a strong force, a 
detachment of Europeans and natives will march from this ag 
soon as the weather clears, and, when joined by it, you will 
proceed towards the enemy’s country, arranging so as to be — 
within eight days’ march of the town of Kandy on the 20th 
instant, which is the day fixed for the commencement of ge- 
neral co-operations. ' You will then proceed direct upon Kandy, 
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and, as different detachments are ordered to march precisely 
on the 20th, for general co-operation for the destruction of the 
enemy’s capital, the various columns will be put in motion from 
Colombo, Hambantote, Trincomalee, Negombo, Chilow, and 
Putlam, the whole to be within eight days’ march of Kandy 
on the 20th instant, and, én the 28th or 29th, the commander 
of the forces fully expects a general junction on the heights of 
Kandy. i 

The general fully relies on the execution of these instruc- 
tions ; and, from your well-known zeal and activity, he has no 
doubt of a perfect completion of his wishes. 

T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) -R. Mowsray, 
To Captain Johnston, Act. D, Adj.-Gen. 
Commanding Batticallo, 


Jaffnapatam, 8th September 1804. 

Sirn,—The commander of the forces directs you will, on 
receipt of this, reduce your division to 800 men, as you will 
then be enabled to have a sufficiency of coolies for the purpose 
of entering the enemy’s dominions. As some unforeseen 
obstacles have prevented the various columns forming the in- 
tended junction about the 28th or 29th instant, on the heights 
of Kundy, agreeably to the instractions transmitted to’you on 
the 3d instant, you are directed to march on the 20th of this . 
month, bending your course towards the province of Uwa, and 
form junction, at the entrance of that part, [province 7] with 
the detachment ordered from Hambantote, which will march 
the same day, the 20th instant, by the ronte of Katragamme, 
ou the great road leading to Kandy, which is frequented by 
the king for visiting that temple. 

You will, in junction with the other detachments, concert 
such measures as will.best tend to effect the greatest devasta- 
tion and injury to the enemy’s country. 
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All persons found in arms, to be immediately made examples. 
of, and the peaceful and defenceless peasant to be spared. 

You will note, in writing, all observations relative to the 
country, as our future operations will be guided by them in. 
that part, and transmit your journal to me for the general’s 
information. . 
I have the honour to be, &. 

(Signed) R. Mowsray, 
To Captain Johnston, Act. D, Adj.-Gen. 
Commanding Batticallo. 


No. VI. 


ROMBARDIER ALEXANDER’S ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN JOHNSTON'S 
EXPEDITION. 


Text, p- 130. 

The following account of Captain Johnstop’s expedition, 
which was published in Howel’s Life of Bombardier Alexander, 
appears to have been compiled by Alexander from oral infor- 
mation received from soldiers who belonged to Captain John- 
ston’s detachment, and survived the retreat :— 

“Captain Johnston, being a brave and enterprising officer, 
pushed on with the utmost degpatch, in order to reach the 
capital first. So rapid were movements, that the tapal 
sent after him was unable to overtake the army, until they 
, Were too far into the country; he being afraid to follow, 

returned, so that Captain Johnston had no knowledge of what 

had taken place. To the great joy of Captain Johnston and 
his army, they reached the eapital in safety, without opposi- 
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weeping, a woman over whose fate humanity forces me to 
draw a veil, and a white rat. The poor boy was allowed to 
escape, the rat was taken prisoner. Captain Johnston was so 
uch pleased with it, he resolved to have great care taken of 
it, as he meant to have it carried home to Ireland as a pre- 
sent for his mother ; but, flushed with success, orfe of the 19th 
wantonly exclaimed, ‘Ali flesh is grass,’ ‘and killed it, for 
which the Captain confined him; but his confinement was of 
short duration. 

“Not in the least alarmed at not finding any of the other 
divisions before them, but rather rejoicing, anticipating the 
glorious advantage they would have in plundering as soon as 
the others appeared, they anxiously looked for their arrival to 
begin. At length some of the 19th, who had been in the 
capital before, and were partly acquainted with the place, dis- 
covered some arrack in the palace, placed there by the troops 
of the former expedition, and left in their hurried retreat. 
The discoverers, forgetting their situation, abandoned them- 
selves to it; the drunkenness was spreading fast before the 
officers perceived and put a stop to it, Still there was no 
appearance of the arrival of any of the expected divisions, 
while the enemy were collecting im @reat numbers upon the 
adjacent hills. At their first appearance, joy ran through the 
little army ; they, were taken fer friends, being clothed in the 
arms and dress of the men they had formerly butchered; but 
the spy-glass soon made known what they were, the red-coats 
covered black skins, Still averse, in their desperate circum. 
stances, to be undeceived, they were taken for our own native 
troops; but the tardiness of their approsch, and the fearful 
increase of their numbers, n dispelled this last hope, 
Unable to account for the of the other divisions, which 
ought to have been up before this time, a dreadful anxiety 
took the place of their former exultation. The Kandyans 

” were still collecting in immense numbers, and gradually 
approaching to commence the attack,—a whole kingdom 
against-300-men. No tongue can express the feelings of 
intense anxiety that took possession of the little army ; the- 
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recollection of. the last massacre rushed on their minds; the 
ory ran through the ranks, ‘ A massacre, a massacre,—a second 
massacte; we are sold, we are sold; General Wemyss has 
sold us; North has sold us; we cannot retreat, it is of no use * 
to try it; let us remain where we are, and fight to the last 
man.’ The whole. town resounded. with their cries; horror 
and despair were in everyyman’s face; all was confusion. until 
Captain Johnston, collecting his troops around him, and lifting ~ 
up his arms to heaven, exclaimed, ‘I am innocent; I am 
innocent of every thing; I neither know the cause, nor any 
design in this; for if you are sold, I am also sold; but let us 
not despair, for while we have our arms and life there is hope; . 
but to remain here is certain death, it is the same as if we 
were to turn our arms against each other, and die by our own 
hands.’ ‘Then, to tranquillize the minds of the men, he pulled 
out his instructions, and read them over. He then.showed 
where he concealed them on his person, that,:in the event of - 
his being killed, they might not be lost. This being dipe,. he 
coolly and seriously recommended an immediate tetreat;: 
enjoining order and regularity, together with obedience to 
orders, and, above ail, silence; keeping close together, and 
waiting for each other, and. on no account-e separate, as, if 
the front were heedlessty to push on, the year ‘must be sepa- 
rated from it, and both become. @e easy preyito the enemy. 
‘Men,’ he cried, ‘be careful gf yout emjesynition ; donot 
heedtessly fire it away, or allow it to he dimenged, for on that 
depends our safety. Remember the niassacre ef our-country- 
men two years ago, whose bones we passed over the other 
day, and have again to pass over. To avoid auch sad ‘fate, 
be firm, be cool, and upon all: occasions obedient to orders, 
and we shall yet reach our:countrymen in safety.’ 

“Just at this time, old Serjeant Simpson, of the Artillery, 
who was of a dogmatical and careless tara of mind, in the 
‘widdle of this confusion had, through negligence, allowed'fire © 
te .be somehow introduced among some live. careases which 
were lying strewed about, by which he himself-waa severely 
wounded in the breech, one of the 19th killed, and, several 
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others more or less hurt. The circumstances of the times did 
not admit of any inquiry to punish the defaalters; but it was 
4 severe misfortune, ‘as,’ Captain Johnston truly said, * one 
white face at this time was worth a hundred at any other,’ as 
the enemy did not hesitate to attack the native troops, but 
were always inspired with terror at the sight of the Europeans. 
“ Every moment's delay only served te increase the danger, 
as the enemy could be seen thickening on every side. The 
little army was completely surrounded by overwhelming num- 
bers: the wounded wore placed in doolfes, (2 common kind of 
palanquin for carrying the sick,) and borne on the shoulders 
of the coolies, (natives employed as pioneers to carry burdens 
or do any hard work.) Ali being thus arranged, the retreat 
commenced, and the small army moved down towards the 
river, keeping as close together as possible. In this order they 
soon passed over the ground where the bones of their unfor- 
tunate countrymen lay whitening in the sun, unburied skulls 
and thigh-bones mixed together. This sight of horror had a 
most powerful effect upon the men in their present circum- 
stances, when the same fate appeared almost inevitable for 
themselves. It added firmness to their resolution, never to 
submit or lay down.their agms to such an enemy, but to die 
fighting, or suffer any famine or fatigne, rather than be butch- 
ered in cold blood by their eowardly foe, whose fears for a 
white face only allowed them to live for an hour, so over- 
whelming were their numbers. : 
“As soon as they came to the side of the river, where Major 
Davie had before, in vain, attempted to cross, two rafts were 
made, during which time an attack was made from both sides 
of the river. The shonts and howlings of the enemy even 
drowned the report of their ginjal-pieces ; repeatedly they at- 
tempted to cut the warps, without snccess ; the little band 
succeeded in repassing the river, in which was sunk their 
little ordnance; the soldiers abandoned their knapsacks, and 
the officers their baggage; wines, spirits, and provisions, alt 
were destroyed ; they reserved only their arms, ammunition, 
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doolies, ration-arrack, and the tents; every thing else was sa- 
crificed to lighten the men, and facilitate the retreat. 

“The enemy gave every obstruction in their power, and did 
all they could to impede their progress. They seemed inspired 
with tenfold fury at the suceess of the troops in crossing the 
river; a general rush was made upon themh from ail quarters ; 
the cries were, if possible, redoubled ; every effort was made, 
in vain, to overwhelm this handful of men. After a severe 
struggle, the enemy at length retired, and a short breathing- 

“time was thus bravely earned, and onwards they moved, 
melancholy and harassed, but determined in spirit. 

“ How different did this rich and fertile country appear in the 
advance from what it now did in the retreat! In the one, 
the high and craggy rocks, the stately palm, and coco-nut 
trees, the lofty timber, and rich fields of rice, were all objects 
of admiration ; now that every tree or rock concealed a lurking 
foe, they were objects of distrust. In many places the roads 
were so narrow, the army had no other way to march than in 
Indian file, that is, rank entire. They had wound along these 
roads, in the advance, with pleasure and admiration, flushed 
with the hopes of victory and success; now they were the 
sources of their greatest uneasiness, As the word of command 
to the troops was given with difficulty, silence being so neces 
sary, it was passed along in a whisper from front to rear, from 
nan to man; besides, they were mote exposed to the enemy, 
who lost no opportunity of annoying. them. Every tree and 
bush seemed to send forth fire; the attacks upon the rear were 
incessant; while the native troops, at every approach of the 
enemy, rushed in amongst the whites: they seemed panic- 
struck: fear and dismay were evident in their dingy faces; 
and well it might; for the Kandyans rushed upon them with 
ferocious rage, inspired by the direst hatred; but as soon as 
half-a-dozen of whites formed, they, in their turn, fled equally 
dismayed. 

“ When night came, the troops had not, even then, one mo- 
ment to repose, but sat with their arms in melancholy silence, 
while the hills and woods re-echoed the yells of the foe. Their. 
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awful howlings and terrific shouts, during the darkness of the 
night, were truly appalling: even then the fire was kept up 
upon the little army. 

“Next morning the toilsome march again commenced ; it 
was with difficnlty the front could be restrained in their ad- 
vance, so anxious were all for their own individual safety, 
unmindfal of the consequence either to themselves or their 
comrades. They had often to be halted until the rear came 
up; for these were obliged to face about and repel the enemy. 
The poor Sepoys were so intimidated, that Captain Johnston 
placed them in the centre, the Europeans being in the van, 
and the Malays in the rear. These last, although men of 
small stature, are lively, bold, and active; but they were so 
often overpowered, that a good many Europeans had to be 
mixed among them, which rendered them more steady, and 
dismayed the enemy. Still their assaults were incessant, espe- 
cially in the passes and defiles of the mountains, where they 
rolled down huge masses of rock upon the line of march, and 
had folled large trees across the path, the very branches of 
which were larger than the trees in Europe. 

“The army had a small quantity of salt-beef with them ; the 
rest of their provisions they were forced to forage for ; but this 
was not difficult, for the wild hogs and buffaloes were plenti- 
ful, and sweet to eat. Salt was their great want. Troops of 
elephants often crossed their path. All the animals they 
killed, though fat and fair, were more or less diseased in the 
liver. 

“ Through the dreadful obstructions thrown in their way, 4nd 
the ingessant attacks of the enemy, it was found impossible to 
carry on the sick and wounded. These, along with the coolies, 
fell all into the hands of the enemy. Many were taken, their 
hands and fect bound, their mouths stuffed with grass to pre- 
vent their cries, slung upon a bamboo pole, and thus borne off 

* to be butchered like sheep. When the army had occasion to 
stop, however shortly, numbers secured in this manner wer 
recovered by their comrades, when missed in time, by a hasty 
charge with their bayonets. 
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“Tu this melancholy march they made but little progress. 
Their fatigne was great; many becamo diseased in their 
bowels, others foot-sore; all were weak and apent ; some so 
much 60, that they became unfit to carry their arms. Orders 
were given for such to take their muskets to pieces, and throw 
one part of the lock in one place, another In a different, and to 
break the stock and ramrod, that they might be of no use to 
the enemy. Thus everything was condncted in the best 
manner ; but no man threw away his arms while he was able 
to drag them along; and many poor fellows were to be seen 
with the muzzle in their hands, and the butts trailing on the 
ground, loathe to part with their only safety ; but their dis- 
tresses came thick upon them in this cursed climate, which 
fatigue never fails to aggravate. 

“As the distress increased, discipline became more and more 
lax ; and the men often refused to obey their officers. ‘This 
was the case amongst the white troops, the stoutest of whom 
were much inclined to separate and urge on right forward, 
every one only taken up with himself. To stop this destruc- 
tive tendency in the men, required the utmost efforts of the 
officera, as the non-commissioned officers were as bad as the 
private men, more especially aSerjeant Baird of the 19th. Atone 
period they fairly refused to obey command, replying to their 
officers, ‘ What is the use of our stopping to be lost for a few ?° 
They turned‘a deaf ear to those in the rear ; and the affecting 
appeals of their officers, who every now and then pladed them- 
selves in front, calling out, ‘My God! my God!—Stop, men—— 
do stop. Will you not obey command? If you do not, we 
must all inevitably perish, the front as well as the rear ; 
while Captain Johnston was almost driven to distraction by 
their refiactory conduct. It was only by reasoning and 
arguing the point, that any thing was done even for the safety 
of all. 

“At length they arrived in a small plain of a square form, © 
where a simultaneous attack was made upon them from the 
woods on every side. It was like any thing but a battle such’ 
as is usually fought ; for the enemy still concealed themselves 
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behind the trees, which were quite close to the open space, but 
not extremely thick. Here there was some opportunity of 
retaliation : all was now the most prompt obedience to every 
order. Their chiefs, and even the men, were seen flitting 
amongst the trees. No rash and inconsiderate fire was kept, 
up by the little band; but, as scon as a white turban was 
seen, two or three muskets were levelled at it. A great many 
of them fell. Formerly the muskets were only pointed to 
where the smoke came from ;—now the aim was the man 
himself. This so infimidated the enemy, that they never ven- 
tured ont upon the British. Two of their chiefs fell, when. they. 
immediately ceased firing, and there was an interval of fest. 

‘“A very melancholy scene took place here :- Lieutenant 
Vincent, of the grenadier company of the 19th, received a 
shot in the groin; it had been rather spent. He walked on 
with the others until the blood was coming out over the top. 
of his boot at the knee; at length he became quite faint, and 
was put into a doolie ; and also Ensign Smith, who was strack 
on the breast with a spent ball, which knocked him down. 
They were sent off by a bye-road, under the care of the 
guides, with instructions to join again upon the route, 

“When poor Vincent was struck, he exclaimed,‘ I have 
caught—I have canght it, men! All were grieved for him. 
He begged and implored some of his men to remain beside 
him, and he would reward them handsomely, as he was well 
able to do. His appeals were vain,—the danger was so mani- 
fest, none would comply.’ At length he addressed himself to 
one of his own grenadiers, offering him as a recompense L.§00 
and his discharge, or whatever he wished he would do for him. 
To these tempting offers the poor fallow turned a deaf ear. 
At length he said, ‘I will go with you—stand by you—tlive ~ 
or die with you; but it is not your reward that makes me do 
80,—it is pity for you, and the love I bear you; all the world 

- would not otherwise induce me to do so. I will share your 
fate, come what will—but it is for love alone.’ They moved 
off; Lieutenant Vincent held a penknife open in his hand, 
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“ All was confusion and altercation about what road they 
should take. Some were for one route, some ‘for another ; 
some had the folly to call for a council of war, though all that 
their situation required was implicit and ready obedience, to 
their officers. Small as their numbers were, Captain Johnston 
could not be omnipresent: his exertions were truly wonderful, 
and the other officers did all that men could do. But. their 
misery still continued to increase as their strength became ex- 
hausted, and the coolies, who bore the sick and wounded, 
sunk under their loads. To ease them, the doolies were 
thrown away, and blankets, slung on bamboos, substituted. 
‘The weather was extremely hot during the day, excepting 
when it rained, and the nights and mornings were very cold. 
‘This brought on agues, which afflicted almost all the Europeans. 

» Water was also extremely scarce, and, in general, bad when 
it could be got, being no better than stagnant puddles used by 
the wild beasts of these forests. 

“ Still fighting and struggling on, they came to that place 
where they should have found the three men and the coolies, 
they having been sent a nearer and safer way; but, alas! 
they never’ were heard of; their fate may easily be conceived. 
Still in hopes that they had gone on, the army proceeded. To 
add perplexity to their sufferings, the sun became so obscured 
by clouds, they did not see it for some days. Hitherto, their 
course, which lay due east, for Trincomalee had heen guided 
by it; } Low they became completely bewildered, The guides, 
over whom a strict and jealous watch was kept, had either 
lost their way, or pretended they had done so: they repeatedly 
had to climb to the tops of the loffiest trees to look about them. 

“Captain Johnston, * this dilemma, had recourse to the 
whip; he tied_up the guides to the trees and flogged them, to 
make them look sharper, At length the rain began to pour in 
torrents ; it was extremely cold. This, under God, proved 
the means of their safety ; for the Kandyans soon after gave - 
up the pursnit, as they cannet stand the rain aud cold. And 
hus they at length reached Trincomalee, cold, wet, dirty, and 
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and all were alike starved and shriveled; their countenances 
haggard ; forming an assemblage of the most miserable-looking 
men it is possible to conceive. All had to go to the hospital 
‘on their arrival ; their strength appeared only to have endured 
to this point, then to have utterly deserted them. Indeed, 
this retreat was as fatal to the men as the massacre had been ; 
for almost all died in the hospital ; few, very few, survived. 

‘The sensation this unfortunate expedition made was very; 
great. There was much murmuring and blame for the fate of 
Lieutenant Vincent and Ensign Smith. Two trials aroag ous 
of it: there was a firm determination to punish some one, 
and, in thase cases, the saddle is not always placed upon the 
right horse. 

“A Serjeant Henry Craven, of the 19th, was turned out of 
the hospital to the main-guard, and cured there; then tried 
by a court-martial for cowardice, in skulking behind a tree 
during the action, and for laughing at one of these officers 
when he was wounded. Poor Craven stoutly declaréd his 
innocence ; the evidence was not very distinet 5 yet he was 
sentenced to be transported as a felon, for thé term of his 
natural life, to Botany Bay, and remained long in the main- 
guard a prisoner... He was at length sent on board his 
Majesty’s ship Bellequeur, 64 guns, then lying at Trincoma- 
Jee, to be @ sweeper, where he only lived eighteen months, 
and died of grief; while there was not one word of Serjeant 
Baird, who behaved so openly bad in encouraging the. men to 
urge forward, he being in front. 

“The other trial was that of Lieutenant Virgo, of the Malay 
Regiment, now the 1st Ceylon. Regpeetin the wo officers, 
he was treated with great asperity by the offfcéts of the'19th,” 
and was hardly dealt with in his trial. He wis sentenced to 
be suspended from rank and pay for stk calendar months, 
although he was wounded and lost an eye on the retreat. 

“Captain Johnston afterwards removed to Colombo ; and, 
being likewise censured by his brother officers, he applied for 
a general court-martial, and was honourably acquitted: There 
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went so far during my stay, or suffered any thing like this; 
but all the talk soon died away."—{Life of Bombardier alee 
ander, vol. i. p. 149.) 


No. VII. 
PROCLAMATION BY GENERAL BROWNRIGG, 1815. 
Text, p. 148. 


PROCLAMATION by his Excellency Lieutenant-General Ropar 
Brownnice, Governor and Commsender-in-Chiefin and over 
the British Settlements and Territories in the Island of - 
Ceylon, with the Dependencies thereof, 


In Council. 


His Excellency the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Settlements in the Island of Ceylon could not hear 
with indifference the prayers of the inhabitants of five exten- 
sive provinces, constituting more than one-half of the Kandyan 
kingdom, who, with one unanimous voice raistd against the 
tyranny and oppression of their ruler, taking up arms in 
defence of theit lives, or flying from hig power, implored the 
protection of the British government, while the most convin~ 
cing cireumstances indicated corresponding sentiments, from 
the same causes, in other provinces less within the reach of 
direct ‘communication. Neither could his Excellency con- 
template, without the liveliest emotions of indignation and ~ 
resentment, the atrocious barbarity recently perpetrated in 
Kandy upon ten innocent subjects of the British government 
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miserable victims were sent, -in @efiance, with their mutilated 
limbs, across the limits, to relate the distressing tale, and ex- 
hibit the horrid spectacle to the eyes of an insulted govern- 
ment, and an indignant people in the capital of the British 
settlements. 

In the perpetrator of these acts, his Excellency convincingly 
recognises the true author of that implacable animosity which 
has constantly been opposed to every approach of friendly 
intercourse, so often attempted on the part of his Majesty's 
government. ' 

No shadow of doubt now remains that the rejection of all rela- 
tions of amity originated and continues with the king alone, and 
that the people are no otherwise parties to such a policy, than as 
they are compelled to become so by a coercion alike hostile to 
the British interests, and intolerable to themselves. 

To him and his advisers is imputable the impossibility, 
proved by repeated trials, of terminating, by any just or de- 
fined conditions, a state of relations unsettled and precarious 
beyond all precedent—which bears no essential character of a 
peace, nor has any title to that appellation—which yields no 
solid tranquillity or safe intercourse, but perpetuates the alarms 
of war withont its remedies—and which, to continue any 
longer, after a, public unequivocal act of hostility, would be to 
sanction injury and encourage insult. 

By the irresistible influence of these feelings and considera- 
tions, his Excellency had become convinced of the unavoidable: 
necessity of resolving to carry his Majesty’s arms into the 
Kandyan country. In this, however, he has been anticipated 
by the irruption of an armed Kandyan force into the British 
territory ; who, having pursued the fugitive inhabitants across ' 
the boundary river of Sitawaka, fired tlpon them from the 
opposite bank, and, finally, crossing that river. in arms into 
‘the Hewagam Korle, Proceeded to commit depredations on 
his Majesty's, 

This meant therefore, supersedes every deliberative 
consideration, and leaves no choice but that of repelling the 
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But it is not against the Kandyan nation that the arms of 
his Majesty are directed; his Excellency proclaims hostility 
against that tyrannical power alone, which has provoked, by 
aggravated ‘outrages and indignities, the just resentment of 
the British nation, which has cut off the most ancient and 
noble families in his kingdom, deluged the land with the blood 
of his subjects, and, by the violation of every religious and 
moral law, become an object of abhorrence to mankind. 

For securing the permancnt tranquillity of these settle- 
ments, and in vindication of the honour of the British name ; 
for the deliverance of the Kandyan people from their oppres- 
sions ; in fine, for the subversion of that Malabar dominion,* 
which, during three generations, has tyrannized over the 
country, his Excellency has resolved to employ the powerful 
resources placed at his disposal. 

His Excellency hereby proffers to every individual of the 
Kandyan nation the benign protection of the British govern- 
ment; exhorts them to remain without fear in their dwellings, to 
regard the armed forces who pass through their villages as 
protectors and friends, and to co-operate with them for the 
accomplishment of these beneficial objects. 

In their march through the country, the most rigorous 
discipline will be observed by the British troops; the peace- 


* To subvert a dominion, or to extirpate a dynasty, is rarely, I 
believe, assigned as an object for making war : in the present case, 
it was punishing Kannesamy for the imputed sins of his predeces- 
sors. Authors are not agreed in regard to the policy which should 
guide us in respect to the monarchs of India. Mr Mill seems 
to think that the British government has no right to assert, in its 
negotiations, a superiority over the native powers, but that we are 
bound to deal with the sovercigns of India on the same terms of 
equality as we should be with any of the established monarchs of 
Europe. Other authors maintain, that in the counsels of Divine 
Providence, England stands in India as an ascendant power in- 
vested with supremacy in virtue of European civilization, which 
is destined to supersede and supplant Oriental systems. Those 
who adopt the latter opinion, seem to assume that we may try the 


conduct of a community by a different code of morality from that 
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able inhabitants will be protected from all injury in their per- 
sons and property, and payment will scrupulously be made for 
every article of provisions which they farnish. Their religion 
shall be held sacred, and their temples respected. The power 
of hia Majesty's arms will be exerted only against those who, 
deserting the cause of their country, oppose the progress of 
his Majesty’s troops, and of their own countrymen united in 
arms for their deliverance. 

Lastly, His Excellency promises, in the name of his Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, to the chiefs, the continuance of 
their respective ranks and dignities; to the people, relief from 
all arbitrary severities and oppressions, with the fullest pro- 
tection of their persons and property ; and to all classes, the 
inviolate maintenance of their religion, and the preservation 
of their ancient laws and institutions, with the extension of 
the blessings resulting from the establishment of justice, 
security, and peace, which are enjoyed by the most favoured 
nations living under the safeguard of the British Crown. 

By order of the Council, 
(Signed) James Gay, 
Sec. to Council, 


. Published by his Excellency’s command, in the absence of 
the Chief Secretary to Government. 
(Signed) James Gay, 
. Dep, Sec. to Govt. 
God save the King! 


Given at Colombo this 10th day of January 1815. 
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No. VII. 


OFFICIAL DECLARATION OF THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
KANDYAN PROVINCES. 


Teaxt, p. 160. 


Led by the invitation of the chiefs, and welcomed by the 
acclamations of the people, the forces of his Britannic Majesty 
have entered the Kandyan territory, and penetrated to the 
capital. Divine Providence has blessed their efforts with uni- 
form and complete success. The ruler of the interior pro- 
vinces has fallen into thelt hands, and the government remains 
at the disposal of his Majesty's representative. 

In this sacred charge, it is his earnest prayer that the power 
which has vouchsafed thus far $3 favour the undertaking, may 
guide his counsels to a happy issue in the welfare and pros- 
perity of the people, and the honour of the British empire. 

Under circumstances far different from any which exist in 
the present case, it would be a duty, and a pleasing one, to 
favour the re-establishment of a fallen prince, if his dominions 
could be fixed on any principles of external relation compa- 
tible with the rights of the neighbouring government, or his 
internal role in any reasonable degree reconciled to the safety 
of his subjects. * 

But the horrible transactions of the fatal year 1808, forced 
upon the recollection by many local circumstances, and by 
details unknown before; the massacre of 150 sick soldiers, 
lying helpless in the hospital of Kandy, left under the pledge 
of public faith; and the no less treacherous murder of the 
whole British garrison commanded by Major Davie, which had - 
surrendered on a promise of safety, impress upon the gover- 
nor’s mind an act of perfidy unparalleled in civilized warfare, 
and an awful lesson, recorded in eharacters of blood, against 
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the momentary admission of future confidence; while the 
obstinate rejection of all friendly overtures, repeatedly made 
during the intermission of hostilities, has served to evince an 
implacable animosity, destructive of the hope of a sincere 
reconciliation. 

Of this animosity, a daring instance was exhibited in the 
unprovoked and barbarous mutilation of ten innocent subjects 
of the British government, by which seven of the number lost 
their lives ; a measure of defiance calculated, and apparently 
intended, to put a final negative to every probability of friendly 
intercourse. ' 

If, therefore, in the present reverse of his fortunes and con~- 
dition, it may be presumed the king would be found more 
accesible to negotiation than in former times, what value 
could be set on a consent at variance with the known prin- 
ciples of his reign? or what dependence placed on his observ- 
ance of conditions which he has hitherto so perseveringly 
repelled ? 

Still leas could the hope for: 2, moment be entertained, that 
any conditions of safety were capable of being established on 
behalf of the inhabitants, who had appealed to his Majesty’s 
government for protectidn, and yet more hopeless the attempt 
to obtain pardon or safeguard for the chiefs, who had deemed 
it a duty paramount to every other obligation to become thé 
mediom of that appeal. 

How far their complaints have been groundless, and their 
opposition licentious, or, on the contrary, their grievances bit- 
terly and intolerably real, may now be judged by faeta of 
unquestionable authenticity. 

The wanton destruction of human life comprises or implies 
the existence of general oppression. In conjunction with that, 
no other proofs of the exercise of tyranny require to be speci- 
fied; and one single instance, of no distant date, will be 
acknowledged to include every thing which is barbarous and 
anprincipled in public rule, and to portray the last stage of 
individual depravity and wickedness, the obliteration of every 
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trace of conscience, and the complete extinction of human 
feeling. 

In the deplorable fate of the wife and children of Eheylapola 
Adikar, these assertions are fully substantiated : in which was 
exhibited the savage scene of four infant children, the youngest 
torn from the mother's breast, cruelly butchered, and their 
heads bruised in a mortar by the hands of their parent, suc- 
ceeded by the execution of the woman herself and three 
females more, whose limbs being bound, and a heavy stone 
tied round the neck of each, they were thrown into a lake and 
drowned. 

It is not, however, that under an absolute government 
unproved suspicion must usurp the place of fair trial, and the 
tiat of the ruler stand instead of the decision of justice ; it is 
uot that a rash, violent, or unjust decree, or a revolting mode 
of execution, is here brought to view, nor the innocent suffer- 
ing under the groundless imputation of guilt; but a bold con- 
tempt of every principle of justice, setting at nought all known 
grounds of punishment, dispensing with the necessity of accu- 
sation, and choosing for its victims helpless females uncharged 
with any offence, and infants incapable of crime. 

Contemplating these atrocities, the impossibility of estab- 
tishing with such a man any civilized relations, either of peace 
or war, ceases to be a subject of regret; since his Majesty's 
arms, hitherto employed in the generous purpose of relieving 
the oppressed, would be tarnished and disgraced in being 
instrumental to the restoration of a dominion, exercised in a 
perpetual outrage to every thing which is sacred in the consti- 
tution or functions of a legitimate government. 
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No. IX. 
CONVENTION. 
Text, p. 164. 


“ Ata Convention, held on the 2d day of March, in the year 
of Christ 1815, and the Singalese year 1736, at the Palace, in 
the City of Kandy, between his Excellency Lieutenant-Gene- 
rai Robert Brownrigg, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
and over the British Settlements and Territori¢s in the Island 
of Ceylon, acting in the name and on behalf of his Majesty 
George the Third, King, and his Royal Highness George 
Prince of Wales, Regent of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the one part, and the Adikars, Dis- 
saves, and other principal chiefs of the Kandyan provinces, on 
behalf of the inhabitants, and in presence of the Mohottalex, 
Coraals, Vidaans, and other subordinate head men from the 
several provinces, and of the people then and there assembled, 
on the other part, it is agreed and established as follows :— 

“1st. That the cruelties and oppressions of the Malabar 
ruler, in the arbitrary and unjust infliction of bodily tortures, 
and the pains of death, without trial, and sometimes without 
an accusation or the possibility of a crime, and in the general 
contempt and contravention of all civil rights, have become 
flagrant, enormous, and intolerable; the acts and maxims of 
his government being equally and entirely devoid of that jus- 
tice which should secure the safety of his subjects, and of that. 
good faith which might obtain a beneficial intercourse with the 
neighbouring settlements. é 

“2d. That the Rajah Sri Wikreme Rajah Sinha, by. the 
habitual violation of the chief and most sacred duties of a 
sovereign, hag forfeited all claims to that title, or the powers 
annexed to the same, and is declared fallen and deposed from 
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the office of king; his family and relatives, whether in the 
ascending, descending, or collateral line, and whether by 
affinity or blood, are also for ever excluded from the throne ; 
and all claim and title of the Malabar race to the dominion of 
the Kandyan provinces is abolished and extinguished. 

“8d. That all male persons being, or pretending to be, 
relations of the late Rajah Sri Wikreme Rajah Sinha, either 
by affinity or blood; and whether in the ascending, descend- 
ing, or collateral line, are hereby declared enemies to the 
government of thé Kandyan provinces, and excluded and pro- 
hibited from entering those provinces, on any pretence what- 
ever, without a written permission for that purpose, by the 
,authority of the British government, under the pains and 
penalties of ‘martial law, which is hereby declared to be in 
force for that purpose; and all male persons of the Malabar 
caste, now expelled from the said provinces, are, under the 
same penalties, prohibited from returning, except with the 
permission before mentioned. 

“4th. The dominion of the Kandyan provinces is vested 
in the sovereign of the British empire, and to be exercised 
through the Governors or Lieutenant-Governors of Ceylon for 
‘the time being, and- their accredited agents, saving to the 
Adikars, Dissaves, Mohottales, Coraals, Vidaans, and all other 
chief and subordinate native head men, lawfully appointed by 
authority of the British government, the rights, privileges, 
and powers of their respective offices, and to all lasses of the 
people the safety of their persons and property, with their civil 
rights and immunities, according to the laws, institutions, and 
customs established and in force amongst them. 

“5th. The religion of Boodhoo, professed by the chiefs 
and inhabitants of these provinces, is declared inviolable; and 
its rights, ministers, and places of worship, are to be main- 
tained and protected. 

“6th. Every species of bodily torture, and all mutilation | 
of limb, member, or organ, are prohibited and abolished. ~ 

“7th. No sentence of death can be carried into execution 
against apy inhabitant, except by the written warrant of the 
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British Governor or Lieutenant-Governor for the time being, 
founded on a report of,the case made to him through the 
accredited agent or agents of the government resident in the 
interior, in whose presence all trials for capital offences are to 
take place, 

“8th. Subject to these conditions, the administration of 
civil and criminal justice and police, over the Kandyan inha- 
bitants of the said provinces, is to be exercised according to 
established forms, and by the ordinary authorities; saving 
always the inherent right of government to redress griev- 
ances and reform abuses, in all instances whatever, particnlar 
or general, where such interposition shall become necessary. 

“9th. Over all other persons, civil or military, residing in 
or resorting to these provinces, not being Kandyans, civil and 
criminal justice, together with police, shall, until the pleasure 
of his Majesty’s government in England may be otherwise 
declared, be administered in the manner following :— 

“First, All persons, not being commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned military officers, soldiers, or followers of the army, 
usually held liable to military discipline, shall-be subject to the 
magistracy of the accregited agent or agents of the British 
governmefit, in all cases except charges of murder, which 
shall be tried by special commissions, to be issued from time 
to time by the governor for that purpose. Provided always, 
as to such charges of murder wherein any British subject may 
be defendant, who might be tried for the same by the laws of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in force 
for the trial of offences committed by British subjects in foreign 
parts, no such British subject shall be tried on any charge of 
murder, ‘alleged to have been perpetrated in the Kandyan 
provinces, otherwise than by virtue of such laws of the United 
Kingdom. 

“Second, Commissioned ornon-commissioned milltary officers, 
soldiers, or followers of the army, usually held amenable to 
military discipline, shall, in all civil and criminal cases, wherein 
they may be defendants, be liable to the laws, regulations, 
and customs of war, reserving to the governor and commander- 
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in-chief, in all cases falling under this ninth article, an unli- 
mited right of review over every proceeding, civil or military, 
had by virtue thereof, and reserving also full power to make 
such particular provisions, conformably to-the general spirit of 
the said article, as may be found necessary to carry its prin- 
ciple into full effect. 

“{0th. Provided always, that the operation of the several 
preceding clauses shall not be contravened by the provisions 
of any temporary or partial proclamation published during 
the advance of the army; which provisions, in so far as in- 
compatible with the said preceding articles, are hereby repealed, 

“1th. The royal dues and revenues of the Kandyan pro- 
yinces are to be managed and collected for his Majesty's use, 
and the support of the provincial eStablishment, according to 
lawful custom, and under the direction and superintendence of 
a accredited agent or agents of the British government, 

“12th. His Excellency the Governor will adopt provision- 
ally, and recommend to the confirmation of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, in the name and on behalf of his 
Majesty, such dispositions in favour of the trade of these pro- 
vinees, as may facilitate the export of their products, and 
improve the returns, whether in money, or in salt, cloths, or 
other commodities, useful and desirable to the inhabitants of 
the Kandyan country. 


“ God save the King! 


“ By his Excellency’s command, — 
‘“ JAMES SUTHERLAND, 
“* Dep. Secretary.” 
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No. X. 
KAPPITAPOLA AND MADUGALLA, 
Text, p. 199. 


Monarawila, or; as he was commonly called, Kappitapola, 
was made dissave of the province of Uwa, when the English 
took possession of the Kandyan provinces in 1815, and con- 
tinued to fill that office until he joined the insurgents in 1817. 
He was allied to some of the most wealthy and influential 
families in the Kandyan country, being the son of a sister of 
Eheylapola, with whom he used to reside when he came to 
Kandy. While he was Eheylapola’s guest, the writer occa- 
sionally attended him professionally.* Kappitapola’s manners 
were much more frank and affable, in the company of Enro- 
peans, than those of any of the other Kandyan chiefs. He 
conducted himself in company with a remarkable degree of 
decorum and propriety. 

Although Kappitapola was not esteemed a man of much 
talent, he was generally considered by the English as the 
recognised leader of the insurrection. His acceptance of the 
appointment of first adikar to the pretender, renders it pro- 
bable that he considered himself as prime mover in the resist- 
ance which was made to the British authority. 

He was brought before a court-martial on the 13th Novem- 
ber 1818, and tried for levying war, with the view of sub- 
verting his Majesty’s government, lawfully established, and 
was condemned to death. At his request, the writer visited 
him several times in gaol, after he had been convicted, and 


* Kappitapola was the only chief of consequence who submitted 
early to vaccination himself, and had all his children vaccinated ; 
thereby showing an unusual degree of confidence in the English. 
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was aware that he had been sentenced to sutfer death. 
He usually conducted himself with much self-possession. 
On one occasion, he spread out the cloth which was round 
his loins, and which was coarse ‘and not clean, and, smiling, 
said, ‘‘ You know this is not the way I used to dress.” He 
was not unwilling to converse on the subject of the insur- 
rection; and, although he sometimes admitted that he was 
concerned in many of the hostile attacks made upon our 
troops, he wished to explain away, or to weaken at least, the 
force of any inference which tended to his inculpation. In 
two respects he admitted that he was culpable: first, in having 
accepted the appointment of adikar from the “false king,” or 
pretender ; and, secondly, for not submitting to government 
when a proclamation was issued offering pardon to insurgents 
who should deliver up their arms before the 20th September. 
He repeatedly and earnestly expressed a desire that the sen- 
tence of death might be commuted to banishment; and 
entreated the writer to request Mr Sawers to use his influence 
with Sir Robert Brownrigg, for the purpose of obtaining a 
commutation of his sentence, He remarked, that although 
life was full of trouble, existence was still desirable. In the 
course of conversation, he frequently observed, that he was 
an unfortunate man; and was unwilling to admit that his un- 
happy condition was an obvious. consequence of the policy he 
had adopted, and the ilt success which attended it. Being a 
zealous Boodhist, he considered his present misfortune was 
the result of delinquencies committed during a former state of 
existence,—a belief which repudiates responsibility for offences 
committed in this life. ‘ 

Early on the morning of the 25th November, Kappitapola 
and Madugalla were, in compliance with their own request, 
taken to the Dalada Malegawa, or temple of the sacred relic. 
At the request of Kappitapola, and by permission of his 
Excellency Sir Robert Brownrigg, Mr Sawers met him at the 
temple. Kneeling before the priest, upon the threshold of the 
sanctuary, the repository of the sacred relic, the chief detailed 
the principal meritorious actions of his life,—such as the 
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benefits he had conferred on priests, together with the gifts he 
had bestowed on temples, and other acts of piety. He then 
pronounced the Proptannawah, or last wish; namely, that, at 
hisnext birth, he might be born on the mountains of Himmalaya, 
and finally obtain Neerwannah, a state of partial annihilation. 
Having concluded his devotions, he was addressed by the 
priest, who, in an impressive tone and manner, acknowledged 
that his merits were great, and concluded his address by pro- 
nouncing a benediction, the last words of which were as fol- 
lows :— “ As sure ag a stone thrown up into the air returns to 
the earth, so certain will you, in consideration of your religions 
merits, be present at the next incarnation of Boodhoo, and 
receive your reward.” The scene between the chief and the 
priest was most solemn and impressive. The chief, who had 
continued kneeling, rose, aud turning round to Mr Sawers, 
addressed him in the following words :—‘ I give you a share 
of the merit of my last religious offering ;"—and, forthwith 
unwinding his upper cloth from his waist, he presented it to 
the temple, jocularly observing, that although it was both foul 
and ragged, “the merit of the offering would not on those 
accounts be diminished, it being all he had to give.” He then 
requested Mr Sawers to accompany him to the place of execu- 
tion, which was kindly and respectfully declined. 

Madugaila’s devotions were conducted in a similar manner; 
but although he had evinced great bravery in the field, he lost 
self-possession on this occasion. When the priest had given 
him his benediction, he sprang forward, and rushed into the 
sanctuary, where he loudly craved mercy for the sake of the 
relic. He was instantly dragged from behind the dagobah by 
Lieutenant Mackenzie, the fort adjutant, with the assistance 
of some of the guard. Kappitapola, who conducted himself 
with great firmness and self-possession, and who was greatly 
surprised at the pusillanimity of his fellow-prisoner, in the 
most dispassionate manner observed, that Madugalla acted 
like a fool. He then, in a firm and collected manner, shook 
hands with Mr Sawers, and bade him farewell. 

The prisoners were then taken to the place of execution, 
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which was near to the Bogambarawa tank, about a mile dis- 
tant from the temple. Here they requested to be provided 
with water for the purpose of ablution, which was brought to 
them, Kappitapola then begged to be allowed a short time to 
perform the ceremonies of his religion.’ This request being 
granted, both the prisoners washed their hands and face. 
Kappitapola then tied up his hair in 2 knot on the top of his 
head, and sat down on the ground, beside a small bush, grasp- 
ing it at the same time with his toes. From the folds of the 
cloth which encircled his loins, he took a small Banna potta, 
(prayer-book,) and, after reciting some prayers or versos, he 
gave the book to a native official who was present, requesting 
him to deliver it to Mr Sawers as a token of the gratitude he 
felt for his friendship and kindness, while they were officially 
connected at Badulla,—Mr Sawers as agent of government, 
and Kappitapola as dissave of Uwa. 

The chief continued to repeat some Pali verses; and, 
while he was so employed, the executioner struck him on the 
back of the neck with a sharp sword. At that moment he 
breathed out the word Avahaan, one of the names of Boodhoo. 
A second stroke deprived him of life, and he fell to the ground 
acorpse. His head being separated from his body, it was, 
according to Kandyan custom, placed on his breast. 

Madugalla continued to evince great want of firmness ; 
and being unable to tie up his hair, that operation was per- 
formed by the Hearigha Kangaan, the chief public executioner. 
‘The perturbed state of his mind was evinced by the convulsive 
action of the muscles of his face. He earnestly begged to be 
dispatched by means of one blow, and then finally pronounced 
the word Arahaan. In consequence of his not having sufficient 
resolution to bend his head forwards, it was held by one of 
the executioners. After the first blow of the sword he fell 
backwards ; but he was not deprived of life until he received 
a second stroke. 

Kappitapola’s cranium was presented by the writer to ‘the 
museum of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. 

In some respects, the fate of Kappitapola resembled that 
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of Sir William Wallace, the beloved champion of Scotland,—an 
outline of whose exertions and sufferings for the independence 
of his country may be here stated. Towards the end of the 
13th century, Edward I., King of England, obtained posses- 
sion of nearly all the places of strength in Scotland, and 
assumed to himself the dominion of the kingdom, as a right 
which belonged to him. A general hatred of the English yoke 
was soon manifested by the people, who were willing enough 
to exchange a disgraceful submission for an honourable though 
desperate warfare. The Scots, adopting the Kandyan mode 
of warfare, assembled in troops and companies, and betook 
themselves to the woods, mountains, and morasses, prepared 
for a general insurrection against the English power. Sir 
William Wallace, who for a long time carried on a guerilla war 
with the English, became the recognised leader of the insur- 
rection, and made a noble resistance to the whole force which 
Edward employed in Scotland. His wife fell into the hands 
of his enemies, and was barbarously executed by order of the 
English Sheriff of Lanark. Wallace was at last betrayed by 
some of his countrymen, and delivered up to the English. He 
was forthwith conveyed to London, where he was tried at 
Westminster. The arraignment charged him with high 
treason, in respect that he had stormed and taken towns and 
castles, and shed much blood. ‘‘ Traitor,” said Wallace, ‘ was 
Inever!” The rest of the charges he confessed. He was 
found guilty and condemned to death. After being dragged to 
the usual place of execution, at the tails of horses, he was 
there hanged on a high gallows, on the 28d of August 1805 ; 
after which, his bowels having been taken out while he yet 
breathed, and burned before his face, his head was struck off, 
and his body hacked into quarters. His right arm was set 
up at Newcastle,—his left at Berwick. 


at art a St 
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NOTES AND ADDITIONS. 


Nore L, p. 6. 


The plough is sometimes drawn by oxen, but, in some parts 
of the island, the cultivation of rice-fields is chiefly effected by 
first turning over the soil with a mammooty, then flooding the 
ground with water, and, subsequently, yoking three or four 
pairs of buffaloes, and driving them over a field until the soil 
is reduced to plashy mud. This being accomplished, the sur- 
face of the soil is rendered smooth by means of a board set in 
a frame, which is drawn over the field. The seed, which is 
invariably in a state of germination by previous aspersion 
with water, is then sown. 


Nore IL, p. 34. 


Power of the King.—* A king called to the throne by the 
voice of the people, always has been, always will be, elected 
for the express purpose of inquiring minutely into what is 
lawful and what is unlawful; of causing what is unlawful to 
-be set aside, and what is lawful to be carried into effect; of 
acquitting the innocent, and of inflicting on the guilty punish- 
ments proportioned to their crimes.”—(Answer respecting the 
Laws and Customs of the Kandyan Country, Bertolacci, p. 451.) 
In practice, it was clearly understood that the king should be 
guided by the ancient laws and usages of the kingdom ; and 
he was held to be a good or a bad king, in proportion as he 
conformed to the said laws and customs, but. there was no 
power which was calculated to control him. Like other half- 
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civilized communities, the Kandyans were much more cott- 
corned in the administration of their long-established customs 
than in the framing of laws. Conspiracies, in Kandy, have . 
aiways been solely directed against the life of the reigning 
sovereign, and never against existing institutions. 


Nore IIL, p. 87. 


The taxes or duties were all fixed and determined on the 
ldnds, having reference to the caste of ‘the persons holding 
said lande. The people were very tenacious of their rights 
in regard to the amount of taxation. Under the most despotic 
and arbitrary of the kings they would not submit quietly to 
an increase of either taxes or peraonal service. 


- Nor IV., p. 38. 


For settling petty differences, recourse was often had to the 
Gam Saby—a court composed of the elders of a village, which 
decided causes without expense. The deposed king greatly 
approved of these courts, but they were discouraged by the 
chiefs, whose emoluments were reducéd by them. When a 
cause was brought before a chief’s court; both plaintiff and 
defendant were obliged to give him a boolat sooroloo ; in other 
words, to fee or bribe the judge. 

‘* Before the nature of property is defined by positive sta- 
tutes, or any rules prescribed concerning the mode of acquiring 
or conveying it, there is gradually formed, in every state, a 
body of customary or common law, by which judicial proceed- 
ings are directed, and evexy decision conformable to it is sub- 
mitted to with reverence, as the result of the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of ages.” oa cai concerning 
India, by Dr Robertson.) 
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a Nore V,, p. 212. 


To banish alleged or suspected traitors was obviously an 
arbitrary and illegal measure. The late Lord Durham, when 
he was Governor of Canada, made an ordinance, enacting that 

" it should be lawful to transport certain persons from the pro- 
vince ; and then, in pursuance of that law, issued a proclama- 
tion, ordering their transportation. The Home Government 
denied the validity of the ordinance, and released the pergons 
affected by it. at: 


THE END. 
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Or, with rollers and varnished a one .. 17s, 6d. 





MAP of CHINA; 
From the most Authentic Information. 
One large sheet, size 2ft. wide, by 2ft. 2in. high .. 


Qn cloth, ina case ... we oa oe 
Or, with rollers and varnished oes rr 








n MAP of INDIA and CHINA, 
BURMAH, SIAM, THE MALAY PENINSULA, &«. 
On two sheets, size 4ft. 3in. wide, by 3ft. din. high, £1. 1s. 
On cloth, inacase ... ees! uae, Loe -. L108 | 
Or, with rollers and varnished a2 due ww 1. 16s. 





























Messrs. ALLEN & Co.’s CATALOGUE of CHARTS 
for the Navigation of the Eastern Seas may be had, gratis, 
, on application at 7%, LeapenHaLe-stReer. 


The following form a portion of their NEW CHARTS 
recently issued. 
Chart of the Indian Ocean, 

Extending from the Cape of Good Hope to Calcutta, 
including the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 
Compiled from the Surveys of the Officers of the East-India 
Company and Royal Navy, by J. Warxer. 

On two large sheets, 10s. 

*,* This Chart has also Table and False Bays, the Mauri- 
tius, Bombay Harbour, and the Gulf of Aden, given on 

much extended scales. 








Chart of the Indian and Pacific Ocean, 
Extending from Calcutta to China, Australia, & New Zealand. 
Compiled chiefly from Surveys of the Officcrs of the Bast- 
India Company and the Royal Navy, by Jonn Waren. 
Two sheets, 12s, 





Chart of the 8. %, Coast of China, from Macao to 
the Yang-tze-Keang and Chusan Islands, 
Including separate Plans of the Ports open to British Trade, 
according to the present Treaty with the Chinese ; also 
the Inland Navigation between Nanking & Chusan. 
Compiled by J. Watxer, Geographer to the E. I, Compan). 
On two large sheets, 10s. 6d. 





Chart of the Eastern Passages to China, 
Sheets 4 and 5, including the North Coast of Australia, and 
all the Passages between Solomon Islands, Torres 
Straits, Barrier Reefs, &e. 10s, 6d. 





General Chart of the River Hooghly, 
And the Approaches to it from False Point to Calcutta. 


Compiled from the latest Surveys of Capt. Lioyp and others, 
by J. Warxer. 7s, 





General Chart from England to China, « 
Including the Indian Seas; intended for Passengers to prick 
off. their track. 

Inscribed to James Horsnorcn, F.R.S., &e. 7 
On one large sheet, price 7s. 6d., or on cloth bd. 10s. 6d., or 
on cloth bd. and coloured, 12s, 




















Chart of the Southern Part of the China Sea, 


Comprehending the Straits of Singapore, Durian, Banca, 
Sunda, Gaspa, Carimata, &e. By J. Warxer. 7s. 6d. 





A New Chart of the Buglish Channel and Coast of 
France, 
Together with Sailing Directions for the same, and accurate 
Descriptions of the Coasts of England, South of Ireland, 
and Channel Islands. * 
Compiled from Trigonometrical Surveys and other Original 
Documents, executed by order of the English and 
French Governments ; 
To which are added, detailed Accounts of all the Lights, 
Shoals, Banks, Rocks, &c. up to the present time. 


By Joun and Avexanper Watxrn. 
Price 12s., or the Chart sepurate from the Directions, 10s. 6d. 





The India Directory; 


Or, Directions for Sailing to and from the East-Indies, China, 
Australia, and the interjacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. 

Compiled chiefly from Original Journals of the Honourable 
Company's Ships, and from the Observations and Remarks 
resulting from the Experience of Twenty-one Years 
in the Navigation of those Seas. 

By James Hozsauaan, Esq., F.R.S,, &e. 

Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 4to., cloth lettered, £4. 6s. 





Horsburgh’s Charts, 
For the Navigation from England to India and China, and 
throughout the Eastern Seas, viz.— 

1, North Atlantic Ocean. 68. 16. Straits of Malacca and Singapore, 
2. South Atlantic Ocean, 7s. 64. 1 sheet. 7s. 
gh Anchorage at Gough’s Island. | 17, 18, & 19. 

2s, ‘Singapore, 3 sheets. 18s. 
4, Bird’s Islands and Doddington | 20. Strait of Sunda. 6s. 

Rock. 3s, 6d. 21. Straits of Banca and Gaspar. 
5 & 6, Cape of Good Hope, S. E. 7s. 64, 

‘Africa, and Madagascar Seas, | 22, Carimata Passage and Borneo 

Z sheets. 10s, Gd. West Coast. 7s. 6d. 
7, Indian Ocean. 7s. 6d. 23, Straits of Rhio, Durian, Lingin, 
8. Arabian Sea and East Africa. ‘and Singapore. 7s. 6d. 

24 & 25. China Sea and 


Of Malacca and 











7s. 6d. 
9, Hindoostan Coasts and Islands, cent, 2sheets. lds. 
v3, 6A, 96. Canton River and its proximate 
10, Bombay Harbour, 10s. 64. Channels. 7s. 6d, 


11. Goa Road and River, and Mur- | 27. East Coast ofChina, 8s. 6d. 
magoa Anchorage. 7s. 6d. 28, Bashee Islands and Channels be- 
12. Maldiva Islands and Channels, tween Lugon and Formosa. 





+ 3s, 6d. 
13; Bay of Bengal. 63. 29, 30, & 31. Eastern Passages to 
14) Peninsula and Islands of India, : Chins, 3sheets. £1. lis, 6d. 
9s, 32. Passages through the Barrier 























Published immediately on the arrival of the Marseilles portion 
of each Overland Despatch. : 


Thirty-two closely printed pages, price 1s. stamped, 


ALGLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 


AND 
REGISTER OF INTELLIGENCE 
FROM 
BRITISH AND FORSIGN INDIA, CHINA, 
AND 


ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 





This Paper contains the fullest and most authentic reports 
on all important occurrences in the countries to which it is 
devoted, compiled chiefly from private and exclusive sources; 
it has been pronounced by the press, in general, to be indis- 
pensableto all those who have friends or relatives in the East, 
as affording the only correct information regarding the Services, 
Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic 
and Individual interest. : 2 


A Summary and Review of Eastern News; 


Government General Orders, and Courts Martial ; 

Appointments, Furloughs, &e., Civil, Military, and Eccle- 
siastical, under the head of each presidency; 

Domestic Intelligence—Births, Marriages, and Deaths ; 

Arrivals and Departures of Ships and Passengers; 

State of the Markets, Indian Securities, &c. &e. 


Home Intelligence relating to Indta; 
Original Articles ; 
Appointments, Casualties, Arrivals, Departures, Extension 
of Furloughs, and all Affairs connected with India and 
the Services. 


Throughout the INDIAN MAIL an uniform system of 
arrangement prevails; the Appointments, &c. are placed alpha- 
betically, and at the end of each yeur Ay Ixprx is furnished. 
(gratuitously), to enable Subscribers to bind up the volume, 
which forms a complete Astatic Annvat Recistzr ‘and 
Lisreany or Rererence. 








